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‘BREAK AUSTRIA’ 


Un.eEss the nations of Britain can be persuaded to fix before 
their minds in clear outline the nature of the peace which they 
want, the world will not get the peace which is wanted. And, 
owing to a change in some vital centres of our old foreign policy, 
it is not easy to attain the vision of Britain’s duties and dangers 
in a time so full of cloud. We require, if I may use a serviceable 
French word, a new ‘ orientation ’ founded on new facts. Public 
opinion seems yet to be confused by reminiscences of a ‘ state 
before the War,’ which has passed away like a dream in the 
night and which will not, cannot indeed, return. We also take 
short and near views, especially since our magnificent armies 
have won great battles on the French and Flemish borders. 
Day by day we repeat as though it were the Paternoster that 
‘the decision will come in the West.’ The military decision, 
I grant, is not probable elsewhere, now that those very sad if 
glorious names, Gallipoli and Kut-el-Amara, betoken irretrievable 
failures. But will victory on the Meuse, or even on the Scheldt, 
bring with it political enlightenment? Belgium offers no fresh 
problem. The Kaiser must be made to leave it and to pay, so 
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far as possible, for the ruin he has achieved. A neutralised 
independent Belgium will hold the place of honour in any Treaty 
we subscribe. Serbia, too, now registers the pledge given by 
our Prime Minister in presence of M. Pasitch, that we stand 
with her in life and in death, resolute to restore a country to its 
people which we suffered to fall into the hands of its foes after 
declaring, as Sir Edward Grey’s despatches prove, that we took 
no interest in it. But will this, and the like of this, meet our 
own reasonable demand for security of the British Empire? Will 
such a mere acceptance of the status quo ante, with a fringe or 
two of ‘ rectification of frontier’ in Alsace, a bit of the Trentino 
flung to Italy, and a sham Kingdom of Poland, give to mankind 
the durable settlement for which it is passionately crying out? 
Some of us believe that it will do the very contrary; and that 
no German defeat can be deemed final which does not lead as an 
immediate consequence to the dissolution of Austria. ‘ Break 
Austria ’"—that is the heart of a programme advocated by men 
of large views and vast political experience who, while friends 
to England, desire the freedom of nationalities hitherto kept 
under in Central Europe, but intended by position and history 
to serve as a lasting check on the German hegemony and a 
legitimate element in the balance of power. It is worth while 
to follow their course of reasoning, not however without adapting 
it to the claims of sound British policy. 

In a lesser crisis of England’s fortunes William Pitt summed 
up his contention in the word ‘security.’ We may cheerfully 
admit that Belgium gives us a solid defence of peace in the 
West ; and France has become our stedfast Ally. But the British 
Empire is before all an Eastern one; its key is Egypt, its 
treasure India. Can we take its true perspective simply from 
Piccadilly? I think not. Its strategical centre is Cairo, which 
if we lose out of sight we may see things at a false angle and 
pay the utmost price for our folly. Stationed on the Nile and 
looking up North, what do we perceive over against us? We 
perceive, I answer, the Pan-German idea realised. The deter- 
mined effort of the ‘ Drang nach Osten’ has been fulfilled. We 
see Mittel-Europa stretching beyond and by means of Austria- 
Hungary through Bulgaria to Constantinople; crossing thence 
into Asia; striking at the British army in Egypt, Palestine, 
Arabia; clasping within its tentacles unhappy Persia; contriving 
troubles for us in Afghanistan ; until like Alexander the conqueror 
from the West it threatens to advance upon the Indus. Once 
there, goodbye to our Empire of Hindustan! We shall have 
had our day and ceased to be. 

That a dream out of the Arabian Nights like this had long been 
haunting the Teuton imagination, is beyond dispute. Was it 
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merely fantastic? The map will teach us, better than any argu- 
ment. Three years of such fighting and spending as we thought 
impossible have come and gone; and Mittel-Europa is a fact. 
The Kaiser reigns, in person or by deputy, from the North Sea 
fronting Britain to within a few leagues of Egypt and Persia. 
He is supreme War-Lord in Brussels and Vienna, Sofia and 
Stamboul, in Smyrna, Damascus, Jerusalem, Mosul. From 
Berlin almost to Baghdad his trains run, his soldiers march. 
Britain has had to bear the shame of a double disaster, not yet 
avenged, at the hands of Turks ted by Teutons. In plain words, 
the thing we despised when it sprang up at home is now standing 
armed against us, unconquered, nay, victorious, where it can split 
our Empire in two, ‘breaking the line’ with consequences of 
deadly import East and West. Germany could afford at present 
to give up Belgium and Serbia, perhaps even to come to terms 
with Poland, provided that we left her in the position she now 
holds towards her three confederates, or more truly vassals, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Turkey. She might delay to wrest the trident 
from Britain, could she but pluck the Koh-i-Nur out of its crown. 
The wise men of Berlin have reflected deeply on that amazing 
combination of sovereignty over all seas with a land-Empire in 
all continents, which makes of these Islands the enemy that must 
be destroyed, if Deutschtum is to prevail. Our own wise men, 
busy in other ways, their very bones full of a different tradition, 
saw no enemy in the East save Russia during half a century from 
the fall of Sebastopol. Whether we fought for the ‘ integrity and 
independence’ of the Ottoman Empire, or left it to be seized by 
any Power that chose to bribe and intrigue at Yildiz Kiosk, we 
played equally into the hands of Prussia. Without knowing it, 
Palmerston, Disraeli, Gladstone, Salisbury, and every Cabinet 
down to August, 1914, helped the Pan-German, Middle-European, 
idea stage by stage to the dominant platform which it has now 
made itsown. They none of them saw what the most blear-eyed 
ought to perceive at this time of a long and sanguinary day, that 
the Eastern Question is the German Question; that Turk, Bul- 
garian, Magyar, Austrian, are titles of regiments in the vast army 
of Teutons ; or that India’s fate will be, decided on the Danube. 
Defeat Germany, and you win this War, I grant. But unless you 
break Austria, your peace will be nothing more than a truce ; you 
will have thrown away the defences of your Eastern Empire. 
The treaty you sign will be like that of Campo Formio in 1797, 
a mere ‘Interim,’ a pause leading up to struggles yet more ex- 
hausting and with issues not less uncertain than have been thus 
far involved. On the disappearance of the Austrian Empire as 
it now exists the peaceful future of mankind depends. 

Tt would not cost much trouble to convince the British nation 
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of their duty and their danger in this business, were not Austria- 
Hungary to most of them an unknown quantity. On the other 
hand, to our ruling classes, to the Foreign Office and cosmopolitan 
society in London, that last shadow of the Holy Roman Empire 
has been ever agreeable, as illustrating in the highest degree the 
ambitions satisfied of what Disrae!i once called ‘ this aristocratical 
Government.’ It is the exponent, as during ages it was the 
champion, of a feudal Toryism, with the Emperor-King for its 
chief. Being almost land-locked, it could not dispute Britain’s 
supremacy in the Mediterranean, while it was of necessity a bar 
to the Russian designs on Constantinople, and would always fight 
to its last man against the Pan-Slav propaganda. We were glad, 
if not grateful, that in Austria we possessed a staunch Ally, who 
served by way of assurance in the Near East to our Asiatic 
dominions, but was not our rival on sea or land. This old and 
formerly true conception still rules the minds of English states- 
men. Kinglake has well expounded in two eloquent passages the 
dread of Russian encroachments upon European Turkey felt by 
Austria since the time of Peter the Great, ‘and the peril which 
entitled her to watch over the Danube, to guard the Sultan, and 
to make common cause with England.’ And so, as until 1914 we 
had never quarrelled with Austria, we think of her yet under the 
likeness of a friend, at variance with us indeed, but open to 
reconciliation when our show of hostility is over. In Vienna the 
tone may not be so kind, but it is placable ; and Hungarians like 
Count Karolyi represent and continue the ancient alliance between 
Powers whose interests, time out of mind, were so closely identical. 
But Count Tisza, the late Prime Minister, hates England with 
a perfect hatred, because for him the rule of the Magyars over 


their subject-races is absolutely bound up with Germany’s leader- . 


ship of the world. We did not turn against the Habsburg Empire ; 
it has turned against us. 

In this way, then, a new ‘orientation’ of the British views 
now becomes our duty, trying as the change may be to sentiments 
in themselves not ungracious nor wholly reprehensible on the part 
of our ‘ high and mighty well-born,’ whom Disraeli compared— 
and the comparison holds yet—to the Venetian oligarchy. That 
noble caste still shapes our general conduct in foreign affairs, which 
the representatives of so many million voters do not study, pre- 
ferring the problems of Little Peddlington to those which have 
issued, for example, in this world-war. And again it exercises a 
strong influence, as we saw not long ago, when Indian officials 
and their mistakes in administration come to be debated. Un- 
fortunately, this class, corresponding to the Roman Senate, has 
lagged behind the times. It would not employ its leisure, of which 

1 Invasion of the Crimea, vol. i. pp. 26, 33. 
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it had so much, in unravelling the tangled skein of German ideas, 
Balkan rivalries, or Slav enthusiasms. With reluctance it 
surrendered the Turks under Abdul Hamid to Mr. Gladstone’s 
zeal for humanity. By use and custom it prefers the Moslem 
gentleman to the Armenian, Greek, and Serbian, all of whom he 
misgoverned and sometimes murdered on a great scale. It still 
surveys the Near East from Vienna or Constantinople, as in the 
good old days when this line really constituted the first defence of 
our Eastern Empire. But beheld as in fact it looms up against 
the meridian of Cairo, it has altogether changed in significance. 
Austria forms the solid keystone of the mighty Pan-German arch, 
striding across Europe and planted firmly in Asia. The line of 
defence has taken the offensive, and we are its object of attack. 
‘The keystone of the Pan-German arch.’ Let us keep that 
figure in mind. For the arch must come down. Though Prince 
Bismarck was not consciously a Pan-German, he prepared the 
ground by driving Austria towards the Aegean, yet binding her 
as an ally who would oppose Russia when called upon, and never 
any-more strike a bargain with France. Thus did the Empire, 
once ruled by Charles the Fifth and Maria Theresa, become a 
‘ protected State’ and Francis Joseph sank into the lowly chair 
of an Indian Rajah, while the Hohenzollern acted as King of 
Kings. He was Lord Paramount ; he dictated from the Wilhelm- 
strasse what his crowned vassal should do, and when best to do 
it. Austria’s dealings in succession with Turkey, Bulgaria, 
Serbia, and finally with Russia, since the Treaty of Berlin, display 
just that ingenious blending of apparent independence with well- 
timed servility to the master at Potsdam which gave Germany 
the benefit of its achievement, but left the Kaiser answerable for 
nothing. When the Habsburg monarchy annexed Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, in defiance of a Treaty which the Emperor William 
had signed as well as the Sultan; when it denied the Serbians 
access to Aegean or Adriatic; when it stirred up Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria to proclaim himself Tsar, and by and by to shatter the 
Balkan alliance in the moment of triumph by attacking his sworn 
allies treacherously ; and when it sent an ultimatum designedly 
impossible to Belgrade for the very purpose of humbling Russia 
to the dust by mere menace or by force of arms, what part was 
Austria-Hungary, the admired of English Tories and Clubland, 
playing? Not the principal, clearly; for though its ultimatum 
plunged us all into Armageddon, the declaration of war against 
Russia, nay, against France, thundered out days in advance of 
any issued by the somnolent Emperor-King. His act of brutal 
violence to Serbia was a trick, and his pretence at negotiation 
during those eight days of tension and agony, from July 23 to 
July 31, 1914, the sheerest hypocrisy. Ill-fated, degenerate, 
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unhappy Francis Joseph! What man of his generation had gone 
through such ignoble comedies of a House divided against itself, 
such tragic horrors which his own disorderly life enhanced and 
intensified? Schénbrunn and the Hofburg remain very sombre 
names of mystery, grief, and the breaking up of laws, to such 
persons as have been allowed a glimpse behind the closed doors 
of a Royal and Imperial world. It is not my business, happily, 
to enlarge on so dismal a subject. But surely few episodes in 
history will appear more ignominious to writers in a future 
age than the surrender since 1870 of the heirs of the Holy 
Roman Empire, made to upstart Prussia. The petrifaction of 
mind, the lackey-like subservience, which followed on the defeat 
of Sadowa, take us back to the Chilperics and other decadent 
Merovingians, with Bismarck now lording it over the house of the 
erstwhile German Caesar, and grimly delighting in the scorn he 
poured out on a fallen dynasty. We talk of the ‘ Lower Empire,’ 
and we mean the later Greeks. There is a Lowest Empire, the 
Austro-Hungarian—but mark, I pray you, it is the powder- 
magazine of Europe ; it remains the centre of mischief to British 
interests in the Mediterranean, Egypt, and Western Asia. By 
means of that corrupt feudal State the politic seers of Berlin 
design our complete expulsion from India, where the Kaiser means 
to reign in our stead. Is that a chimaera of the disordered 
Hohenzollern mind? Let us weigh the facts in the scales of 
reason. 

Rather than grant a just Home Rule inside their own borders 
the ascendency men of Austria-Hungary have brought on the 
War from which all nations are suffering. They could do so 
much ; deliberately they did it. These are the men with whom 


we have to reckon. I hope that our Foreign Office will meditate. 


on a fact so portentous. It is literal truth, and it concerns them. 
The Austro-Germans and the Magyars, though but respectively 
a handful on each side of the Leitha, govern millions who differ 
from them in blood, often in religion, and always as the conquered 
differ from the tyrants that hold them down. These various kinds 
of Slavs, Czechs, Slovaks, Croats, and the rest, want to be free. 
They would not be Austrian twenty-four hours longer if their votes 
could bring about their freedom. We in the West, in England, 
France, Italy, and of course in the United States, have agreed 
that Government should exist by consent of the governed. Apply 
this to Austria-Hungary and it would burst in pieces like a bomb- 
shell, as my friend Professor Sarolea demonstrated by a simple 
graph years ago, when he was first editing Everyman. This, 
then, is the reason why Austro-German and Magyar cling in a 
passion of despair to the Prussian whom by instinct they detest 
and despise. He is their sheet-anchor in a storm that never 
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ceases blowing its mighty organ notes on all the winds. They. 
fear lest the enslaved peoples, who are reckoned at thirty-five 
millions in the Danubian Empire alone, should cry ‘ Let us break 
their bonds asunder and cast their cords from us.’ Hence it would 
be the vainest of illusions (which I hope our Foreign Secretary 
does not take to his bosom) did the Allies credit for an instant that 
some enlarged Austrian Empire, adding to it Bavaria, with parcels 
of South Germany, might serve to bridle the Prussian beyond 
Elbe and Main. It is the emptiest of dreams. For inside that 
ring-fence Slav and Teuton would fight as never before, rage and 
envy in their hearts. ‘ Furor arma ministrat’ would be the only 
fit device of a struggle so internecine ; and the German in shining 
armour would clear the lists. Do not let us, in the name of all 
that is dear to Britons, indulge that fatal misreading of the time 
now passing over our sky. Austria has entered into a partner- 
ship with Prussia which will endure to the end. It is her last 
marriage, and nothing but death will dissolve it. 

Nothing but death, I say ; therefore let our diplomacy consider 
well how it should behave towards this enchanted House of 
Habsburg. Once it was our ally by force of circumstances ; now, 
by the same force, it has become the friend of our enemy, and in 
consequence it will lay at his disposal its entire resources, of which 
the most telling, so far as we are concerned, is the geographical 
position that binds together at least one hundred and thirty 
millions in a territory without a break, extending from the North 
Sea to the Caspian, abounding in every kind of men and material, 
exploited by military and scientific skill, the whole guided by a 
definite and elaborately worked out plan to ruin the British Empire 
in the Old World. Such is the Pan-German design, such the 
importance to it of the two-headed Empire, not merely as an 
instrument but as its connecting and co-ordinating principle, its 
Achilles heel, mayhap, but also its iron-shod and seven-leagued 
boot of travel. 

I cannot drive this truth too forcibly home. The British 
Empire in Africa and Asia seems to me a great civilising institu- 
tion, with endless possibilities of good, superior beyond comparison 
to aught which the Germans could devise or execute. Its over- 
throw would be a calamity for many peoples and for the world 
itself. But it stands in danger, and that of a kind never before 
known. The Prussian who vociferates platitudes in praise of his 
‘Kultur’ has no regard at all for humanity. He has ground its 
dictates into a blood-stained mire. But we, thanks to a frivolity 
at which other generations will be amazed, have looked on from 
our golf-links and Newmarket-courses while he was patiently 
welding into a war-machine the whole wide dominion where he 
decides how nations and tribes shall serve him. And, striking 
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hardly a stroke, he has subdued them to his will, Austrian, 
Magyar, Moslem, with varieties innumerable, each dropping into 
his place, and one mind sovereign over these thousands of miles 
and millions of souls. We watched—nay, rather, we did not 
watch—its doing until we were caught as in a whirlwind of 
Mahratta horse assailing us on every side. As I have written 
elsewhere, it is the story of a magic sleep. We lost Turkey, could 
not see our way in the Balkans, were outwitted in Sofia and 
Athens; is it possible that our statesmen do not yet comprehend 
the changed réle and effective treachery to us of Austria? It is 
possible, for a curiously mild speech of Mr. Balfour’s in the House 
of Commons sent a thrill of joy through the Court of Vienna, 
while it caused a shiver of apprehension in Rome. It seemed to 
distinguish between the Kaiser and the Emperor-King, between 
Pan-Germans and Austro-Hungarians—I am giving an impression, 
not reporting a speech—but, in sum, it echoed however distantly 
the tone of Kinglake, and a natural inference was drawn, not 
merely by Italians, that to come to terms with our traditional 
friend would be not less welcome than feasible. I do not charge 
that inference on the Foreign Secretary; all I say is that men 
who have little occasion to love the rule of the Burians and the 
Tiszas felt alarm. Can the latest Austria be England’s friend? 

I deny it on the evidence of the past twenty years, since Kaiser 
Wilhelm took Abdul Hamid and the world of Islam under his 
protection. I deny it by the memory of Algeciras, when Austria 
proved a ‘brilliant second’ to the Kaiser on that fencing-floor 
which so nearly turned into a field of battle. I deny it by the 
numberless deceits and fictions of which the Ballplatz was guilty 
after the murder of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, on the 28th 
of June, 1914, when every despatch from Vienna was calculated 


to throw dust into the eyes of Sir Edward Grey, and the conspiracy 


against the world’s peace found in our ‘historic friend’ a con- 
summate Machiavelli, bent on securing Prussia’s triumph while 
reaping in the Balkans the harvest of its own diplomatic victory. 
The defection to our enemies of Turkey and Bulgaria never could 
have taken place, had Austria judged, as in the days of Kinglake, 


that ‘ its interests were more closely identical with those of England - 


than with those of any other Power.’ According to that stately 
and brilliant writer, when Pitt in 1805 contending with Napoleon 
‘turned to the Court of Vienna, he did not turn in vain.’ Austria 
by her unfortunate campaign of Ulm saved these Islands from 
invasion. How different is the record of that turncoat Empire 
in 1914! The Foreign Office must be well aware of what Austrian 
diplomacy did in the first and second Balkan Wars to thwart by 
bribery and negotiation the policy of the Entente, which was 
honourable and not selfish in its aims. But perhaps its inveterate 
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slowness of education does not permit the Foreign Office to realise . 
in its full and tragic extent the transformation that has overtaken 
the spirit of Austria. Should this be the case, we are confronted 
with a peril to our Indian Empire by many degrees more serious 
than when Bonaparte was besieging St. Jean d’Acre, or when 
the Russians were seeming to threaten Herat. The Pan-German 
idea will henceforth always be secure, always meditating aggres- 
sion upon us and our Mediterranean and Eastern supremacy, while 
the Austria which we have known and trusted remains to bind 
up Middle Europe and Western Asia into a confederacy of arms, 
with Russia gone down into the waters of anarchism, and England 
solitary on the Nile. 

Let us endeavour now to get a clear view of the whole situation 
and our consequent duty. England down to the Treaty of Berlin 
had a definite policy in the Near East, which Lord Palmerston 
gathered up into the famous formula, ‘ To maintain the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Empire.’ This line of conduct 
was dictated by no fellow-feeling with Turk or Mohammedan, 
but resulted from our great Asiatic interest on the one hand, our 
concern on the other in a stable and well-balanced Europe. It 
was in accordance with our tradition that we went into the Crimean 
War, little as we accomplished by ‘ putting our money on the wrong 
horse.’ And all along, to quote Kinglake a second time, while 
Austria guaranteed the ‘integrity’ of the Sultan’s dominions 
England saw to their ‘ independence,’ that is to say, their freedom 
from Russian influence, for the Tsar made himself universal 
legatee of the sick man at Stamboul. But in 1878 the integrity 
of those dominions fell to pieces ; a new state of things was created 
among the Balkan nationalities. Henceforth, our policy showed 
incoherence of the most perilous type, and we made the ‘ great 
refusal ’ which let in the German as master of Turkey, while we 
became hateful to Abdul Hamid and his enemies alike. When 
Christians were murdered in Asia Minor all that Lord Salisbury 
found to remark—and silence would have been more seemly—was 
that ‘ our ironclads could not ascend the Mountains of the Taurus.’ 
Mr. Gladstone denounced ‘ the Great Assassin seated on a throne’ ; 
but such words without armies to back them did no more than 
reveal our impotence. The Turks, as indeed all Easterns, worship 
the ‘ God of forces ’ ; they beheld his lieutenant in the Kaiser and 
fell prostrate before William the Second. Thus we lost influence 
at the Sublime Porte, and Austria had, almost unobserved, been 
drawn into a sphere which was hostile to Britain. The disasters 
of Russia in the Japanese War, carefully prepared by German 
black art, threw her as far out on the northern side as we had 
been thrust on the southern. And our Foreign Office did no single 
stroke that counted during the three successive revolutions which 
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history will record as the destruction of the Old Osmanli régime 
by a band of unbelievers calling themselves Young Turks, and the 
first and second Balkan Wars. In each case, by luck or cunning, 
the German designs were advanced a stage, though suffering defeat 
by the way. The sum is this, that on the outbreak of the world- 
war neither Turks nor Greeks, neither Bulgarians nor Rumanians, 
were our friends. We had, even loudly, proclaimed our lack of 
interest in Serbia. None of these consequences would have been 
possible, had Lord Beaconsfield arrived at an understanding with 
Russia when her troops halted in March, 1878, at San Stefano. 
But this man’s remarkable astuteness merely blinded him to the 
advance of the Pan-German idea. Being a Jew, it was natural 
that he should hate Russia, which allowed his race to be per- 
secuted. And though he prophesied mischief to England from 
the aggrandisement and ambition of the House of Hohenzollern, 
he did not, or would not, allow that the despised Christians of 
the Balkans should have been set up as a barrier against the 
Central Empires, in the interests both of Britain and of Turkey. 

So much for the past. What of the time tocome? We have 
to deal with Pan-Germanism as an accomplished fact, with a 
renegade Austria-Hungary, an unscrupulous Bulgaria, with Turkey 
reduced to a German province, and Greece wavering between its 
Royal House and its democratic instincts. The War must be 
decided on the battlefield. If we cannot crumple up the German 
war-machine and so annihilate militarism, we are beaten, the 
Kaiser will have won, and speculation as regards the future is idle 
dreaming. We shall win, be it this year, or the next, or some 
year after that. One thing, however, we shall not do, fiercely 
as the Prussian eagle screams that we always meant to do it— 
we shall not attempt to dismember the Fatherland. When Alsace- 
Lorraine has been restored to France, the Allies will yet leave a 
nation of seventy million Germans at home in the centre of 
Europe, free and independent. That tremendous fact is the ante- 
cedent of all my reasoning. The Germans will not split up into 
‘particular’ States, and we cannot divide them. Monarchy or 
Republic, the Fatherland will continue as a Power of the highest 
rank, united, under one rule. All the more reason, therefore, 
why German power should be brought within the limits of the 
German race; and how can that be secured except by taking 
means to set up all round those limits independent States of non- 
German stock, distinct from the Teutons by blood, with ideals of 
their own, strong enough to resist the pressure of Pan-Germanism 
on their life and thought? One half, at least, of the German 
resources in men and material has been drawn from nations and 
territories which are compelled to work for the benefit of the 
King of Prussia. While Europe was asleep and England at play, 
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this complete change in the political balance came about. Now 
we must alter it if we would make a lasting peace. 

And let us not blunder again as we did before; the ring of 
independent nations will never be possible until we break Austria, 
from whose fragments it is to be rounded into shape. On the 
West there is agreement as regards France and Belgium. When 
we turn to Italy, we remark that the Germans themselves do not 
much mind if the Trentino passes from the jurisdiction of Vienna 
to the House of Savoy ; they can afford to be liberal with what is 
not their own. But they want Austria-Hungary to survive and 
to link their vassals in one confederacy still. They would rave 
against the dissolution of the Habsburg Monarchy on the lines I 
will shortly set down, as if it were a crime of more dreadful note 
than the three partitions of Poland. Yet such a dissolution is 
already decreed in words chosen by the Allies and binding on 
them. Solemnly they replied to President Wilson, when he 
invited them to state terms of peace, by declaring for ‘ the restitu- 
tion of provinces formerly torn from the Allies by force or against 
the wish of their inhabitants; the liberation of the Italians, as 
also of the Slavs, Rumanes, and Czecho-Slovaks, from foreign 
domination ; the setting free of the populations subject to the 
bloody tyranny of the Turks; and the turning out of Europe of 
the Ottoman Empire as decidedly alien to Western civilisation.’ 
The Allies, and President Wilson himself, have insisted on restor- 
ing a genuine and independent kingdom of Poland; while New 
Russia leaves to all non-Russian peoples that lately obeyed the 
Tsar full choice of their own constitution. These are international 
facts and pledges that cannot be revoked without injustice. But 
to exhibit the full summary of demands on the Dual Empire, 
consider the list that follows. Even now Italy is claiming from 
Austria what is Italian in the Trentino and on the Adriatic coast ; 
Rumania claims Transylvania and the Southern Bukovina ; Poland 
asks for Galicia with one-half of Austrian Silesia; Serbia would 
fain have the whole territory inhabited, not only by the Serbs, 
but by the Croats and Slovenes—Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Dalmatia, Carniola, Croatia and Slavonia, and the Banat. Were 
these portions of a strangely composite body, which has never 
been one living organism, to be torn away, what would be left? 
A Kingdom of Hungary and a Duchy of Austria united under the 
Habsburg-Lorraine sceptre. The spread of Pan-German influence 
would be checked by a world foreign to it, lying between the 
Central Empires, the New Russia, and Turkey. As now, in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s words, merely to ‘ restore ’ Serbia would expose it 
to attack front and rear, from Vienna and Sofia, in like manner 
the great Slav Confederation, once established, would then com- 
pel Bulgaria to respect treaties and to keep peace in the Balkans. 
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We ourselves should no longer need vast collections of troops in 
Kgypt, or an ever-increasing war budget for India ; though we shall 
certainly require money and men on a scale surpassing all we have 
thus far known, if we fail in dealing with Austria’s future as the 
problem itself indicates. For the Berlin-to-Baghdad system is 
not weakened, much less broken; it has gained in strength and 
consistency during the War; it depends on the master-links in 
the chain which are held in the two Danubian capitals ; and these 
we must break, if we would ruin the system they connect and 
uphold. For Germany it is the chain of Empire ; for us the chain 
of servitude. And Austria, since days long past our friend but 
now an insidious enemy, the slave of Kaiser and Junker, has 
forged it. 

I have brought together in these pages two lines of considera- 
tion which are as a rule kept wide apart, as if they did not hold 
for Britain and the world a common interest. One is concerned 
with our Indian Empire, the other with nationalities, Latin and 
Slav, of the Near East, who are subject most unwillingly to the 
dominion of German and Magyar. And I venture to assert that 
we can best defend our Empire by helping to liberate these thirty- 
five millions of down-trodden races so that they shall form our 
protection, while we do as much for them, against the onset of a 
barbarism which glories in being the supreme expression of 
Kultur, but which has proved itself to be a relapse into savage 
and inhuman rage. Too long have we consented in thought and 
policy to the delusion that Europe outside the West was the natural 
inheritance of three autocratic Royal Houses—the Habsburgs, 
the Hohenzollerns, the Romanofis. One of these lies prostrate, 
fiung down by the people’s mere breath. 1t will be a happy day 
when the older dynasties of Austria and Brandenburg fall beside 
it. We do not, however, undertake to set nations free in their 
own despite. Let Germans and Hungarians be slaves if they 
will. Meantime, the thirty-five millions, with hardly an exception 
here and there, want to live their own lives, to develop their 
resources, to cultivate their religion, language, literature, in the 
spirit which is not, and never was, simply German. They have 
suffered from a most oppressive ascendency which scorned and 
misused them. At length, as if a cloud had lifted before our eyes, 
we catch sight of the true Middle-Europe, which is something 
different from those political but man-devouring abstractions, 
the German, Austrian, and Russian Empires. Between them a 
region lies which they have appropriated but governed villainously. 
Poland is the frightful example ; but a story could be told of all 
the fringes of Austria-Hungary, north and south, which is the 
condemnation of its pride and would justify revolt from its power. 
We cherish in England a sort of fairy tale where the Austrian is 
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ever gay and chivalrous, the Magyar (Heaven save the mark !) 
a champion of constitutional liberty. Certain it is that if the 
votes of the great majority of those who inhabit the Dual Empire 
to-day were taken, it would disappear from the map to-morrow. 
I conclude, then, by the words with which I began, ‘ Break 
Austria.’ For in breaking Austria you defeat the Pan-German 
idea ; you safeguard your Indian Empire ; and you set free a whole 
ring of captive peoples who, in their place, will restore and preserve 
the balance of Europe, which the Central Empires have overthrown 
to the world’s undoing. 


WILLIAM Barry. 
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COMMON SENSE IN WAR 


THERE have been of late discussions on the subject of the proper 
use to be made of the Fleet, discussions which reveal uncertainty 
about the aim and scope of naval warfare. The report of the 
Dardanelles Commission disclosed uncertainty of this kind among 
those who, during the term of the late Government, had authority 
over the conduct of the War. That the functions of the Fleet 
should be a matter of doubt, especially in high quarters, is nothing 
less than a national danger, for a mistaken employment of this 
powerful and costly force might lead to defeat and even to the 
collapse of the cause of the Allies and of the British Empire. 
The objective of a navy is the enemy’s navy. This funda- 
mental principle was laid down independently of each other by 
the two clearest thinkers who have written systematically about 
naval warfare, by Admiral Philip Colomb in his Naval Warfare, 
and by Captain Mahan in his Influence of Sea Power upon History. 
In the judgment of these two writers, so long as a hostile navy 
exists, no objective other than that navy can be pursued, except 
at a hazard which ought not to be run. What does a man mean 
when, speaking of war, he refers to risks that ought not to be 
run? Isnot war made up of danger, of risk, of hazard? How are 
we to know what risks are to be taken, and what not? That 
there is a line to be drawn is shown by the opinion of the masters 
of the business. ‘ Do not imagine,’ wrote Nelson, on the 2nd of 
July 1804, ‘I am one of those hot-brained people who fight at an 
immense disadvantage without an adequate object.’ ‘ Battles 
ought not to be given,’ wrote Napoleon on the 21st of August 
1809, ‘ unless one can reckon in one’s favour seventy chances of 
success out of a hundred.’ In other words, the general or the 
admiral who of his own accord engages in battle without a reason- 
able certainty of success does not know his business. An attack 
of ships upon forts is an operation which naval writers regard as 
tabooed. It is an improper use of tools. It is employing ships 
for a purpose for which they are not suited. A ship is like an 
eggshell full of men and machinery ; a comparatively small number 
of hits by great projectiles will sink it, a sufficient number of 
explosions of smaller projectiles will cripple the machinery and 
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disable the greater part of the crew. A ship offers a large, visible ~ 
and vulnerable target. Fortifications on land are made to stand 
a great deal of pounding, even by heavy projectiles. A land 
battery offers a target only a few feet high, difficult to distinguish 
and very hard to hit. It may be hit a.great many times without 
damage to the guns, which will probably be invisible and almost 
impossible to locate. Accordingly, the damage which may be 
inflicted on the fort is quite incommensurate with the loss which 
will probably be suffered by the ships. Common sense, therefore, 
suggests that the experiment should not be undertaken. Its most 
probable result is that a number of ships and men will be lost for 
nothing, and the consequence is likely to be not only defeat in the 
engagement but the loss of forces which might, had they been 
preserved, have turned the balance in some sea fight upon which 
the issue of the war possibly depends. The risk which ought not 
to be run is that of losing not only the battle but the war. 

The attack by ships upon forts being forbidden by common 
sense, it seems incredible that any Government should order such 
an operation. Yet this tabooed experiment was three times under- 
taken by the late Government. The result of these and of 
subsequent operations was so disastrous that Parliament took the 
extraordinary step of passing an Act which ordered a Commission 
to inquire into the origin, inception and conduct of the operations 
in and about the Dardanelles, and which enjoined the publication 
of the Commission’s report. The first instalment of the report 
had the effect of emphasising the doubt in the public mind concern- 
ing the fitness of the organisation of the Government for the con- 
duct ofthe War. But it did not relieve the doubt by the suggestion 
of a better system, so that the problem was not solved. The 
Commissioners began their report by pointing out that they would 
exceed the scope of their functions if they were to examine the 
measures necessary to remedy the administrative defects revealed 
by their inquiry. They ended it by the suggestion that any member 
of the public who might read the report should draw his own 
conclusions. This was probably the right course for a Commission, 
which has neither the machinery of judicial procedure, inasmuch 
as those whose conduct is the subject of the inquiry are not re- 
presented by advocates, nor the peculiar kind of skill which is 
the qualification for scientific investigation. Moreover, the Com- 
mission is still at work, and its report is far from complete. Yet 
what the nation needed and desired was to discover the defects 
in its system of Government for the purpose of carrying on the 
War, and the remedy for those defects. I venture then to ask 
the reader to accompany me in accepting the Commission’s in- 
vitation to use the materials supplied in its report in an attempt 
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to find out how the mistake came to be made, and how such mis- 
takes can be prevented. ; 


In every war all the important decisions are made by the supreme 
executive authority, which is responsible to the nation for them. It 
stands or falls by success or, failure in war, naturally enough, for the 
nation stands or falls by the issue of a war, an issue for which it always 
holds its Government responsible. Everyone else simply obeys the Govern- 
ment. In our Constitution the executive power, vested in the King, is 
exercised according to the advice of the Cabinet, and for that advice, 
which means for every act of each member and of all his subordinates, the 
Cabinet is responsible to Parliament. There are thus only two respon- 
sibilities, that of the Cabinet to Parliament, and of every official, including 
every single Minister, to the Cabinet. The decisions that fix the size 
of the Army and Navy, that determine how much of the Army or Navy 
shall be used in each theatre of war, who shall command each portion, 
and what mission he is to fulfil, are decisions of the Cabinet as a body. 
But these decisions, taken together, constitute the conduct of the war. 
None of them is ever taken except with the sanction of the Cabinet, and 
if any of them were challenged in the House of Commons and condemned 
by that body the Cabinet would fall. 

How, then, can a Cabinet rightly decide such technical questions as 
the number of battleships, or of divisions, to be kept, the choice of theatres 
of war, of objectives and of commanders, and the force to be placed 
under the orders of each of them? Just in the same way as a man 
decides his own affairs when they involve professional skill. He chooses 
a doctor, a surgeon, or a lawyer; listens to what the professional man 
proposes, and then decides to the best of his common sense whether he 
will take the medicine, consent to the operation on his child, or proceed 
with the action in Chancery. The Cabinet in the same way considers the 
suggestions made by its generals or admirals, and decides to adopt, to 
reject, or to modify them. The members of the Cabinet have to make 
up their minds as best they can as to the skill of their naval and military 
" officers, and to back their judgment about them and their ideas by staking 
the national existence on the issue.! 


The usual practice of a large committee is to have any impor- 
tant branch of its work prepared by a special sub-committee. 
When War broke out in August 1914, the pre-existing arrange- 
ments had been thrown out of gear, partly by troubles arising out 
of Irish affairs, and partly because the principal military officers 
were told off to the Expeditionary Force which was sent to France. 
But new arrangements were quickly improvised, by which business 
connected with the conduct of the War was entrusted to two sub- 
committees. One of these, called the War Council, consisted of 
twelve members, of whom seven were members of the Cabinet, 
and the others were Mr. Balfour, the First Sea Lord Lord Fisher, 
Admiral Sir Arthur Wilson, the chief of the Imperial General Staff 
Sir James Wolfe Murray, and the Secretary Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Maurice Hankey. This War Council is perhaps not quite 
accurately described as a sub-committee of the Cabinet, because a 


1 Westminster Gazette, May 28, 1915. 
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minority of its members were not Cabinet Ministers. But for 
practical purposes the distinction does not matter. For the War 
Council the business was prepared by a small sub-committee, 
a triumvirate, composed of the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, 
the Secretary of State for War, Lord Kitchener, and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Churchill. 

This triumvirate was a close approximation to the ideal 
arrangement for the management of a war. In 1892 Sir Charles 
Dilke and I in an essay which represented the results of our joint 
study of Imperial Defence reached the conclusions that 


the first requirement of a sound system is a general who can be entrusted 
with the duty of advising the Cabinet upon the conduct of war, and with 
the actual management of campaigns. To have such an officer is indis- 
pensable, for it is an elementary truth that war can never be well conducted 
by a committee. . . . Any satisfactory Admiralty system will provide a 
competent naval adviser for the Cabinet. ... We attach the highest 
importance to the common action of the military and of the naval authori- 
ties in the consideration of Imperial defence. We doubt, however, whether 
it will be possible to secure unity of design in defence so long as the 
War Office and the Admiralty are separately represented in the Cabinet.” 
The difficulty would be overcome if it became the practice for one Minister 
to hold both offices. 


Our great object was, if possible, to put before those who had 
charge of the national affairs a conception of defence which 
embodied views as to which there was full agreement between 
those who had devoted special attention to the subject. The 
passages just quoted proved to fulfil this condition, and in Feb- 
ruary 1894 a memorandum was sent to the leading statesmen of 
all parties bearing the signatures, not only of the authors of 
Imperial Defence, but also of General Sir George Chesney and Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, at that time the most eminent representatives in 
Parliament of the effort to induce the nation to make reasonable 
preparation for possible conflict. The substance of that memo- 
randum was the following passage : 


In order to secure the special consideration by the Cabinet of national 
defence as distinct from and superior to the administration either of the 
Navy or of the Army we would suggest the appointment of one and the 
same Minister to the two offices of Secretary of State for War and 
First Lord of the Admiralty, or the amalgamation, with the consent of 
Parliament, of these two offices. 3 

We would further suggest that the Cabinet should select for each 
Service an officer whose professional judgment commands its confidence, 
to be at once the responsible adviser of the Cabinet upon all questions 
regarding the conduct of war so far as his own Service is concerned, and 
the principal executive officer of that Service. 

We understand by a responsible adviser one who stands or falls by 


2 This refers not to the professional advisers but to the political heads of 


the two existing offices. z 
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the advice which he gives. He would, of course, have at his disposal, 
in the formation of his views, the best assistance which the professional 
Staff of the Navy or of the Army could supply. But the opinion which, 
after mature consideration, he would submit to the Cabinet and formally 
record, would be his own, and would be given in his own name.® 

The objects proposed by the authors of this paper were, 
first, that the Prime Minister himself should attend to the 
national business of the preparation and conduct of war and, 
secondly, to find some means of securing that the principles 
of war should be constantly kept before him.* He was to have 
the best professional advice, of which the only possible meaning 
is that his advisers should be exponents of the principles or theory 
of war. Everything depended, of course, upon the distinctness 
with which each of these advisers should realise that his function 
was to be the representative of the theory, or, in other words, of 
the knowledge and experience of which the Great Staff, in the one 
case of the Admiralty, and in the other of the War Office, must 
needs be the repository. 

As a fact, the War Office and the Admiralty were in full 
possession of the theory and of its application to the problem of 
the Dardanelles, which was indeed familiar to all persons who 
had paid any special attention to the subject. The Dardanelles, 
the Bosphorus, and the Gallipoli Peninsula are among the famous 
places of the world, familiar to readers of history and travels. In 
1807 a British fleet made its way through the Dardanelles past 
the forts, and reached Constantinople. There the Admiral found 
himself unable to do anything against the city, and reluctantly 
made his way back through the Dardanelles, with heavy loss. In 
1836 the Dardanelles were surveyed for the Sultan by a Prussian 
captain, von Moltke, who expressed the opinion that, if the forts 
were properly armed, no fleet could ever pass them, and that to 
land an army and take the forts in rear would be far from easy. 
This opinion was well known, for its author was afterwards the 
greatest general of the nineteenth century, and his account of 
the Dardanelles was published in a popular and widely read 
volume. In 1896 professional opinion on the subject was summed 
up as follows : 

It would not be difficult to a civilised power so to fortify the Darda- 
nelles that their passage by a hostile fleet would be impracticable, and 


* Imperial Defence. 2nd Edition. Appendix II. 

* I use the phrase ‘principles of war’ because it was a favourite expression 
of Napoleon’s throughout his career. Sometimes he spoke of the ‘high’ or 
‘sublime parts of war’ and sometimes of ‘my system.’ Of all these terms 
the modern name is the theory of war. What the theory of war is and what 
service it can render to the nation I discussed in a lecture delivered at Oxford 
in February 1916 (published under the title The Way to Victory by Messrs. 
Constable and Co.), to which I venture to refer readers interested in a subject 
which cannot be properly treated in the space here at my disposal. 
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that the works covering them would form a first-class fortress not to be” 
taken, except after a protracted siege." 


In 1914 there was every probability that these fortifications had 
been put in order during one of the periods when the late Field- 
Marshal von der Goltz was a pasha supervising the Turkish army. 
At the end of 1914 there was a further probability that the atten- 
tion of the Turkish Government had been specially directed to 
these forts by the brief bombardment of the outer forts carried 
out on the 3rd of November under orders from the Admiralty 
given without the knowledge of the War Council. 

In quite recent times the War Office and the Admiralty had 
more than once caused the problem of forcing the passage of the 
Dardanelles to be carefully studied. In 1904 Lord Fisher satis- 
fied himself ‘that even with military co-operation the operation 
was mightily hazardous.’ In 1906 the General Staff at the War 
Office reported that ‘ military opinion, looking at the question 
from the point of view of coast defence, will be in entire agreement 
with the naval view that unaided action by the Fleet, bearing in 
mind the risks involved, is much to be deprecated.’ In Septem- 
ber 1914 Mr. Churchill, as First Lord of the Admiralty, ordered, 
with Lord Kitchener, that two naval and two military officers 
should work out a plan for seizing the Gallipoli Peninsula (with 
a Greek army) in order to admit a British Fleet into the Sea of 
Marmora. A day or two later he received a military memorandum 
saying ‘ An attack upon the Gallipoli Peninsula from the sea side 
(outside the Straits) is likely to prove an extremely difficult 
operation.’ 

Thus, the two offices concerned had fulfilled their function 
of applying the theory of war to the particular problem with which 
we are concerned. The War Council appears to have been not 
quite so happy. In December 1914 its Secretary circulated to the 
members of the War Council a memorandum, in which it was 
suggested that there was a deadlock in the Western theatre of 
war, and that Germany could best be struck by a blow directed 
in the first instance against Turkey. The report of the Com- 
mission tells us that at this time the members of fhe War Council, 
apparently the professional members, were divided into two 
schools, one of which held that all efforts should be concentrated 
in the Western theatre of war, at any rate until it was proved 
beyond doubt that there was there no possibility of success, while 
the other held that a fresh campaign should be opened against 
Turkey and Austria. There can hardly be a doubt as to which 
of these two schools was inspired by the theory of war. Napoleon, 
writing at St. Helena about the campaign of 1800, said : 


5 National Review, November 1896. 
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A plan of campaign ought to have foreseen all that the enemy can 
do and contain the means of frustrating it: In this campaign the frontier 
of Germany was the predominant frontier; the frontier of the Riviera of 
Genoa was the secondary frontier. The events which might happen in 
Italy would have no direct, immediate, and necessary action upon the 
affairs of the Rhine, while the events that might happen in Germany 
would have a necessary and immediate action upon Italy. Consequently, 
the First Consul united all the forces of the Republic on the predominant 


frontier. 

In January 1915 not only was the Western Front the predominant 
frontier, but it was the only frontier upon which all the forces of 
France and England could be united. The proposal for opera- 
tions on a large scale through Turkey, attributed by Lord Fisher 
to Sir Maurice Hankey, and, apparently, favoured by Lord Fisher 
himself, violated the first principle of war, which is to concentrate 
all efforts both in time and place. 

At the beginning of 1915 the German assaults in the West had 
been checked. Their great attacks on Ypres had failed. But the 
new armies which were forming in England had not yet taken 
the field. In the East the Russians had the better of the Aus- 
trians, but were not doing well on the Asiatic frontier of Turkey. 
Bulgaria was neutral, and there was reasonable uneasiness about 
her possible attitude. 

The bombardment of the forts of the Dardanelles was begun 
on the 19th of February. It was authorised by the Cabinet on 
the 17th or 18th of February, when ‘ the Prime Minister conveyed 
to the Cabinet the unanimous decision of the War Council. It 
was accepted by them without question, criticism, or discussion 
of any kind.’ The decision of the War Council which the Cabinet 
thus endorsed without question was formed at two meetings. The 
first was held on the 13th of January. On this occasion 

Mr. Churchill said that ‘he had exchanged telegrams with Vice- 
Admiral Carden, the Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, in regard 
to the possibilities of a naval attack on the Dardanelles. The sense of 
Admiral Carden’s reply was that it was impossible to rush the Dardanelles, 
but that in his opinion it might be possible to demolish the forts one by 
one. His proposal was first to concentrate his fire on the entrance forts. 
After they were demolished he would proceed to deal with the inner 
forts, then attack from the Straits and from the sea side of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. The plan was based on the fact that the Dardanelles forts 
are armed mainly with old guns of only 35 calibre. These would be out- 
ranged by the guns of the ships, which would effect their object without 
going into range. ‘ 

Mr. Churchill gave details of the force to be employed, and went 


on: 

The Admiralty were studying the question, and believed that a plan could 
be made for systematically reducing all the forts within a few weeks. Once 
the forts were reduced the minefields would be cleared, and the fleet 
would proceed up to Constantinople and destroy the Goeben. 
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Lord Kitchener thought the plan was worth trying. We could leave off 
the bombardment if it did not prove effective. ~ 


There was, apparently, no other speech. Lord Fisher, Sir 
Arthur Wilson, and Sir James Murray remained silent, and the 
decision was taken in the following terms: ‘The Admiralty 
should prepare for a naval expedition in February to bombard 
and take the Gallipoli Peninsula, with Constantinople as its 
objective.’ 

The second meeting of the War Council was held on the 
28th of January. The decision taken was identical with that 
adopted at the first meeting. So far as can be gathered from Sir 
Maurice Hankey’s note, of which one version appears in the 
Commission’s report, and further details in that of Mr. Roch, 
Mr. Churchill advocated and Lord Kitchener supported the 
measure proposed. The arguments used are recorded as follows : 


Among the advantages claimed for it were that 

(1) It would cut the Turkish army in two. 

(2) It would put Constantinople under our control. 

(3) It would finally settle the attitude of Bulgaria and the whole of 
the Balkans. (This appears to have been said by Lord Grey.) 

(4) It would give us the advantage of having the Russian wheat, 
enabling Russia to resume exports (this would restore Russian exchanges, 
which were falling owing to her inability to export, and causing great 
embarrassment). 

(5) It would open a passage to the Danube. 

(6) If successful, its effect would be equivalent to that of a successful 
campaign fought with the new armies. 

(7) One merit of the scheme was that if satisfactory progress was not 
made the attack could be broken off. 


Mr. Balfour, in dwelling upon the advantages which would 
accrue from a successful attack on the Dardanelles, concluded by 
saying that ‘it was difficult to imagine a more helpful operation.’ 
Mr. Churchill then said that the naval Commander-in-Chief in 
the Mediterranean had expressed hig belief that it could be done. 
He required from three weeks to a month to accomplish it. The 
necessary ships were already on their way to the Dardanelles. 
The real difficulties would begin when the outer forts had been 
silenced, and it became necessary to attack the Narrows. . . He 
explained the plan of attack on a map. 

Nothing more was said relevant to the operation. The projec 
was not criticised, and all the naval officers were silent. 

It is quite intelligible that those members of the Council who 
had had no training in the science and art of war should be 
impressed with what was said at these meetings. Mr. Churchill’s 
speech on the 13th giving the views of Vice-Admiral Carden 
must have seemed, in the silence of the Admirals present, to 
represent the professional opinion of the Navy. There was no 
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one to tell the Council that the notion of the naval guns 
demolishing the forts while out of range of them was in flat con- 
tradiction to the views of coast defence officers, which seem to 
have been represented in the War Office paper of 1906. The 
silence of the Admirals was taken to imply approval, and rightly 
so, for all the non-professional members had been members of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, where it was well under- 
stood that the silence of a naval or military officer implied con- 
currence with the view expressed by his political chief. The 
political members might perhaps discount Mr. Churchill as one 
of their own class. But he appeared to be speaking for the 
Admiralty and to represent the naval judgment; above all he 
was warmly supported by Lord Kitchener, whose force of 
character and great reputation lent immense weight to whatever 
he said. Thus the plan was carried without criticism and no 
one seems to have noticed that of the seven advantages claimed 
the seventh was not very promising, and the other six were 
chickens that could hardly be hatched before the taking of 
Constantinople, a feat that no one can have thought likely to 
be accomplished without an army. The naval officers who 
were present have subsequently been examined by the 
Commission and have excused their silence on the ground 
that it was not their duty to express disagreement with the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. But in that case what was the use of 
their presence? What was its object if not to ensure that the 
theory of naval war in its application to the plan proposed should 
be brought home to the political members? What escape have 
they from the dilemma that either they had not mastered the 
subject, or if they had, had sat silent while a wrong decision was 
made? 
The moral to be drawn from these two meetings is that the 
direction of the naval and military forces of the Crown cannot 
safely be left to a committee of political leaders, however distin- 
guished, without an adequate guarantee that before they make 
@ decision they will have had before them an analysis based upon 
a sound theory of war, naval or military. 

It remains to examine the working of the Triumvirate, in 
’ which the Prime Minister’s function was to keep his mind open 
to the military and the naval judgment of which the Secretary 
of State for War and the First Lord of the Admiralty were the 
official exponents. The cases of these two officers were not 
identical. Mr. Churchill, not being a naval officer, could have 
no judgment of his own on naval matters entitling him to a voice 
in the Council. His proper function was to be the mouthpiece 
of the Admiralty. The organisation of the Admiralty had since 
1894 been modified for the purpose of securing sound strategical 
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advice to the Government, and the Order in Council regulating 
its business had added to the other duties of the First Sea Lord 
the function of strategical adviser to the Government. He had 
subsequently been provided with a special Staff to assist him in 


‘the performance of this function. These arrangements imply 


a specific and formal mode of procedure. If they meant any- 
thing it was that naval opinion should be ascertained, formulated 
and transmitted to the First Lord by the First Sea Lord and by 
no one else. He might ask for or receive help from his subor- 
dinates and call upon them for information or opinions. But 
every paper would pass through his hands, and if forwarded by 
him to the First Lord would bear his endorsement. For 
the purpose of the War the Board of Admiralty was superseded 
by a ‘ War Staff group’ of which the First Sea Lord was the 
professional head. Indeed, Lord Fisher’s authority at the 
Admiralty was so strong as to amount to a dictatorship against 
which a protest was afterwards made by the other Sea Lords. 

Yet the Commission’s report reveals Mr. Churchill directly 
obtaining opinions from a number of Lord Fisher’s subordinates 
and taking just so much of them as suited his own views. No 
one who reads the Commission’s report can doubt that, so far 
from trying to ascertain what the best naval opinion was, Mr, 
Churchill exerted himself to obtain opinions favourable to his plan 
and to make the most of them. Sir Henry Jackson, for example, 
agreed with the proposal for an experimental bombardment of the 
outer forts, but did not wish to go further until the results of this 
attempt were seen. He deprecated any attack on Constantinople 
by the Fleet. His was one of the judgments considered by Mr. 
Churchill as favourable to the project, but it certainly did not 
justify an operation ‘ with Constantinople for its objective.’ 

It is well within the mark to say that Mr. Churchill was 
not a channel through which the naval judgment could reach 
the Prime Minister undistorted. 

The official position of the Secretary of State for War had long 
been that of a channel between the military judgment of the War 
Office and the Cabinet. For many decades the Secretary of State 
had been a purely political personage, and the War Office was 
reorganised in 1904 in order to provide him with a strategical 
adviser, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, assisted by a 
special subordinate, the Director of Operations. But the appoint- 
ment of Lord Kitchener made an end of this system. Lord 
Kitchener had the rare distinction of ‘ being himself, alone.’ The 
opinions he expressed were his own; they were not representa- 
tive. During an active career he had been occupied chiefly in 
administration, for the most part in the East, so that he was 
unfamiliar with British institutions at home, with the modern 
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organisation of the War Office and the Army and with the Terri- 
torial Force, which he mistakenly treated as inferior to levies 
which were raised under the name of ‘ new regulars,’ so that the 
unique opportunity of embodying all the forces into a homogeneous 
army was lost. He had never been a great student of war, and 
his experience in the field was confined to the African campaigns 
in which he made his name. His views were those of a shrewd 
good sense little tinged by science, theory or system. The Com- 
mission was told that he ‘acted as his own Chief of Staff’; in 
other words, he ignored the War Office except as the instrument 
of his wishes. Thus he was the last man to convey to the Prime 
Minister the information or the military opinions that had during 
ten years of devoted work been accumulated by the General Staff 
at the War Office. Sir James Wolfe Murray, in January 1915 
Chief of the General Staff, had held that office for only a few 
months and could not be in a position to express opinions inde- 
pendently of such a Secretary of State as Lord Kitchener. Lord 
Kitchener’s share in the purely naval attack on the Dardanelles 
can be briefly told. On the 2nd of January 1915 a telegram was 
received from Petrograd asking for a demonstration to draw off 
the Turks from the Caucasus. Lord Kitchener saw Mr. Churchill 
and sent him a note saying : 

I do not see that we can do anything that will seriously help the 

Russians in the Caucasus. . . . We have no troops to land anywhere. . . . 
The only place that a demonstration might have some effect . . . would be 
the Dardanelles. 
Next day Lord Kitchener telegraphed through the Foreign Office 
a reply to Petrograd promising that a demonstration would be 
made. Lord Kitchener’s attitude at the War Council has been 
described and it is evident that his opinion favourable to the-plan 
made a strong impression on the Prime Minister. But light is 
thrown upon his position by a paper which he read to the War 
Council in May 1915: 

When the Admiralty proposed to force the passage of the Dardanelles 
by means of the Fleet alone, I doubted whether the attempt would succeed, 
but was led to believe it possible by the First Lord’s statements of the 
power of the Queen Elizabeth and the Admiralty Staff papers showing 
how the operation was to be conducted. ...I regret that I was led 
to agree to the enterprise by the statements made, particularly as to 
the powers of the Queen Elizabeth, of which I had no means of judging. 
But the Secretary of State for War had every means of judging 
whether the Queen Elizabeth’s or any other ship’s guns could 
alter the conditions of naval attack on forts especially in the 
narrow channel of the Dardanelles. The papers existing in the 
War Office, to which reference has already been made, gave him 
all the means needed. 
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My endeavour has been to find out the exact nature of a failure. 
in the work of a Government. That has involved an examination 
' of the action of distinguished men. But it is not hostile criticism. 
Each of us is here to serve his country to the best of his powers. 
The difficulty is that the ablest men are the most overworked. 
While Lord Kitchener and Mr. Churchill were advising the Prime 
Minister about the operations of the War, each of them was also 
general manager of one of the largest business concerns in the 
world; which was expanding at an unprecedented rate. Besides 
that, each of them was a member of Parliament and of the Cabinet. 
Neither could give more than a fraction of his time to the close 
study of the operations of the War. Lord Fisher, as First Sea 
Lord, had a responsibility for a large part of the business of the 
Admiralty. The first condition of a clear strategical judgment 
is that a man must concentrate himself upon the direction of the 
operations to the exclusion of everything else. He must be free 
from other cares. Before we censure the men who have had to 
take the responsibility for ordering campaigns and battles by sea 
or land, let each of us try to imagine himself in their place. War 
cannot be conducted except by men of strong will, nor without 
mistakes, and it has been well said that those who are afraid of 
the mistakes they may make never do anything. In the same 
way, however, those who are afraid of criticising when the object 
is to find the truth may be diverted from their path. So I return 
to my inquiry. 

I have said that the attack of ships upon forts is contrary to 
common sense. This statement perhaps requires modification. 
What common sense tells us is that the Government in directing 
the naval and military operations must conform to, and not violate, 
the principles of war. But common sense unaided does not tell 
us what those principles are. When a portion of the Fleet was 
ordered to bombard the forts of the Dardanelles, Mr. Asquith did 
not know, and Mr. Balfour did not know, that a principle was 
being violated. No voice was raised in the War Council to say 
‘What you propose to do runs counter to all the experience of 
wars, and everyone who knows thoroughly what can be done with 
ships, guns and earthworks, will tell you that ships are not made 
to fight earthworks, and that you are making an experiment which 
is morally certain to end in disaster.’ The defect in the system 
was that, in the various bodies which one after another discussed 
this plan until it was finally adopted, there was no one who 
possessed such a knowledge of what ships, guns, earthworks and 
men can and cannot do, under given conditions, and of the 
experience of past wars, as to be able to say ‘ This operation 
is @ wrong use of forces, and the whole history of modern 
war is a warning against it,’ and who combined with this 
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knowledge and the judgment resulting from it, the official and 
unmistakeable duty of pressing that judgment upon the committee 
of which he was a member. If the country is to have any security 
that the best use will be made of the forces which, at so much 
sacrifice, have been placed at the disposal of the Government, if 
it is to have a guarantee that its men, its money, and its ships will 
not again be thrown away in vain, either in parts or entirely, 
means must be taken to ensure that, before the Government 
issues instructions either to the Army or the Navy, the orders 
proposed shall have been submitted to the scrutiny and shall have 
obtained the approval of someone who is master of the principles 
of war. 

The remedial measure by which the required guarantee can 
be secured is not far to seek. It has been set forth in the course 
of my argument and consists in adopting the principles about 
which there was agreement in 1894 between those who had then 
long examined this problem as the vital part of any national 
organisation for war. Sir Charles Dilke, Sir George Chesney and 
Mr. Arnold-Forster have long been dead, as have most of those 
eminent naval and military officers, such as Admiral Hornby, Lord 
Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Colonel Charles Brackenbury, General 
Sir Henry Brackenbury, and General Sir Frederic Maurice, 
with whom we repeatedly discussed these subjects, and who, we 
believed, were in substantial agreement with us regarding the 
matters now in question, though we did not think that it accorded 
with the best traditions of the discipline of the Services that we 
should seek the signature to our manifesto of any officers on the 
Active List. It seems to me a duty not only to those who are now 
fighting for the country, but also especially to those with whom 
for many years I was closely associated in the effort to induce 
our statesmen to set in order the machinery of Government for 
the conduct of war, to recall and to apply to that momentous 
business principles which we were agreed in-recognising as sound, 
and which, so far as I am aware, have never been questioned by 
those whose knowledge and experience gave weight to their 
opinion. Many years ago I endeavoured to work out with as much 
exactitude as possible the application of these principles, first to 
the Army, and afterwards to the Navy.° 

More than one step since then taken by successive Govern- 
ments was in the right direction. The creation at the War 
Office of a General Staff, whose chief was to be the strategical 
adviser of the Government, and the modification of the Order in 
Council regulating the duties of the Board of Admiralty, by which 
the First Sea Lord was given the duty of naval strategical adviser, 
were approximations towards a sound method. But in each case 

* The Brain of an Army, 1890; The Brain of the Navy, 1894. 
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a serious error was committed, of which it is indispensable to 
point out the nature. The essence of great achievement in all 
the higher branches of action, especially of intellectual action, is. 
division of labour, with a view to concentration of effort. This 
is the basis of all good organisation, both of knowledge or thought, 
and of action. The theory, art or science of the general direction 
of armies or navies in war, the science or art which is called 
strategy, is in its practical application one of the most difficult 
in the world. To master it is a life’s effort, to apply it an all- 
absorbing occupation, requiring a mind as far as possible freed 
from other preoccupations. The man who undertakes it must be . 
wholly devoted to it, so as to have leisure to throw his whole soul 
into it. He must be free from the distracting influence of irrele- 
vant interruptions. Strategy must be his profession, for it is 
not a mere abstract science, it involves the application of the 
practical judgment, of faculties of which the full development 
requires action. For the fundamental impulse of the strategist 
is to design operations and to direct them. His mission is not 
administrative but executive, and in order that his execution may 
be as perfect as possible, he must be free from the absorbing and 
distracting cares of administration. The military and naval life 
of ninety-nine officers out of a hundred gives them neither the 
opportunity of practising strategy nor the leisure to study it. 
The man who gives words of command to a battalion or to the 
officers of a ship is not practising strategy, and as a rule has 
nothing to do with it. It is the constant experience of military 
historians and of governments that an officer who is a brilliant 
leader of a brigade or of a division may prove utterly incapable 
of the responsibility of command-in-chief, and of the two greatest 
generals of modern times, Napoleon and Moltke, it is almost 
literally true to say that neither of them ever gave a word of 
command in his life. When the office of Chief of the General 
Staff was created, its holder was made First Military Member of 
the Army Council, and was thus the professional head of the 
Board which administers the Army. In this way he was placed 
at the same time at the head of two distinct professions, that of 
the strategist and that of the military administrator. But no 
man can serve two masters, and there is no escape from the 
dilemma that the Chief of the General Staff may be either a 
first-rate administrator or a first-rate strategist, but that it is 
hardly possible that he can be both at once. 

When the duty of strategical advice was given to the First 
Sea Lord, that officer was the professional head of the whole naval 
administration. He was the senior member of the Board of 
Admiralty, and all important questions arising in the departments 
of hie colleagues were submitted to him. Upon this more than 
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sufficient mass of business was superimposed the function of the 
strategist. The dilemma in which the Chief of the General Staff 
is fixed is imposed also upon the First Sea Lord. Moreover, the 
fact that in each case two activities of a totally distinct nature 
are required from a single officer makes it difficult rightly to select 
an officer for the post. Is he to be chosen for administrative 
gifts or for strategic judgment? In the one case, naval or military 
administration, in the other the direction of the Army or Navy 
in war will suffer. In peace, every Government regards the 
administration as of primary importance, because the first care 
_ of a Government in peace is apt to be to satisfy the House of 
Commons that there is no extravagance in expenditure. But 
in war, a nation’s first need is victory, and both the design of 
victory and the supervision of the execution of that design are 
functions not of the administrator but of the strategist. 

What is required is the selection for each Service of an officer 
whose duties would be, subject to the higher authority of the 
Prime Minister, to draft and to issue the orders of the Government 
to all the generals or to all the admirals entrusted with the com- 
mand of fleets or armies. His duty would be to submit his plans 
to the Prime Minister, and through him to the Cabinet, to trans- 
late them into orders and to issue those orders. His title matters 
little. I think the simplest would be that of Director-General of 
Military or of Naval Operations. He would be chosen for his 
strategical judgment, his mastery of the theory and practice of 
naval or of military operations. His occupation would be with those 
operations and nothing else ; with the naval or military administra- 
tion he w@tld have no direct concern. He should have his own 
office, into which he should remove those branches of the exist- 
ing War Office or Admiralty which, under the name of General 
Staff, have to do with the operations of the Navy or of the Army. 
He should be subject to no First Lord of the Admiralty or Minister 
of War but should be in direct relation with the Prime Minister 
and the Cabinet. The administration of the two Services would 
be left to the Admiralty and the War Office, each of them under 
an administrative officer or board, and if need be under a Cabinet 
Minister, as at present. The two Directors-General should have 
their offices near to one another, so that they could readily 
communicate with each other. 

There should be no intermediary between them and the Prime 
Minister. The secretariat of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
was instituted in 1904, with the idea that the Secretary should 
consider al] questions of defence and furnish advice. That is the 
attempt to create a hybrid, a strategist who shall be at the same 
time a master of land and sea warfare. It is a dangerous and 
doubtful experiment, of which the result’ can only be a new 
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dilemma. The Secretary will either be a mere clerk, or he will 
dominate both the Services, conducting the war and governing the 
country. In the second case it would be better that he should at 
once be appointed Prime Minister. 

I am well aware that the objection will be raised that it is 
difficult to find men of the character and qualifications required 
for the direction of the naval and military operations. If that 
were true, the British Empire would be in a bad way. My answer 
to it is : ‘Seek and ye shall find,’ and that if in the past mistakes 
in the choice of men have been made, the explanation may be 
that those with whom the choice lay were not quite clear as to 
the exact nature of the qualifications needed. 

The question as to the precise relations of the directors of 
naval and military operationg to the supreme political authority 
of the Cabinet is perhaps delicate. On that point I am not ac- 
quainted with any discussion in the English literature of war. 
My own view that the military strategist should himself be a 
member of the Government was expressed in December 1899 
on the eve of those disasters in South Africa which so startled the 
nation as to gain for the period when they happened the name of 
the Black Week. On the 14th of December I wrote’: 


A nation that is liable to war requires men of war in its Government; 
and, in the case of Great Britain, the place for them is in the Cabinet. 
The traditional practice of having a civilian Minister inside the Cabinet 
with all the authority, and a soldier with all the knowledge outside the 
Cabinet, was devised for electioneering purposes, and not for war. The 
plan has answered its object very well for many years, having secured 
Cabinets against any intrusion of military wisdom upon their domestic 
party felicity. But now that the times have changed, and that the chief 
business of a Cabinet is to manage a war, it seems unwise to keep the 
military judgment locked out. Party felicity was valuable some years 
ago when there was a demand for it; but the fashions have changed. 
To-day the article.in demand is not eloquence nor the infallibility of 
‘our side,’ whichever that may be; the article in demand to-day is the 
organisation of victory. That is not to be had at all the shops. Those 
who can supply it are very special men, who must be found and their 
price paid. The nation has given bail for the production of this particular 
article, and if it is not forthcoming in time the forfeit must be paid. 
The bail is the British Empire. 

SPENSER WILKINSON. 


7 Lessons of the War (Constable, 1900), p. 93. 
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IN BERLIN DURING THREE YEARS OF 
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It seems strange to think that I, an Australian, born in 1865 in 
Hobart, Tasmania, with a father an Irish sea-captain of County 
Armagh, should have spent so many years in exile in Prussia. 
For exile my Australian wife and I increasingly felt our sojourn 
there to be as the years went by. ft must have been the Celtic 
strain in my blood that filled me, even as a boy, with a desire 
to visit ‘strange strandes.’ Later on Carlyle directed this 
romantic longing to Germany. Bach, Schubert and Beethoven 
completed the spell of my enchantment. A post-graduate scholar- 
ship in Modern Languages from the University of Melbourne 
made it possible for me to realise my dream and visit the old 
universities of Central Europe. So it came about that I found 
myself in Berlin, sitting at the feet of men like Zupitzka, Treit- 
schke, Curtius and Herman Grimm. After an absence of nearly 
three years, spent partly in Italy and Greece, I returned to Aus- 
tralia, where I took up teaching as a profession. The life of a 
schoolmaster, however, under the conditions then prevailing, was 
uncongenial to me, and when after some years a lectureship at the 
University of Kénigsberg was offered me, through the mediation 
of my Berlin friend, Professor Herman Grimm, with whom I had 
remained in correspondence, I accepted it. A year later I was 
called to a similar post at the University of Berlin, a position which 
I retained until the outbreak of war in 1914. In the year 1908 
the title of Professor was conferred upon me. 

Herman Grimm was the only German with whom I ever 
formed a real friendship. He was, too, the only German I ever 
met who represented to me the Germany of my dreams. The son 
of one of those two brothers who wrote the Fairy Tales, he always 
seemed to me to be the last representative of a great dying German 
tradition. Like an island he stood out against the inrushing 
tide of Prussian materialism. I understand now, as I did not 
in those days, Herman Grimm’s reverence for Emerson and his 
desire to make Emerson known to Germany. He had formed a 
plan for a great translation of Emerson’s works into German in 
which I was to collaborate with him, but in the early summer 
of 1901 death put an end to his Sisyphus visions and Young Ger- 
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many took Nietzsche instead of Emerson as its mentor. . .I 
still remember the look of quizzical distress on Grimm’s face one 
day at table in 1900, when a certain typically Prussian Geheim- 
rat X. who was present described how he and his fellow-officers 
in the Franco-Prussian War had amused themselves by shying the 
champagne bottles they had just emptied against the old faience 
stove of the chateau in which they were quartered. Joachim, the 
violinist, was there, and with Frau von Keudel had been playing 
Bach to us, and the story jarred. 


From August 4, 1914, till May 23, 1917, I was a civil prisoner 
in the German capital. From November 6, 1914, till March 10, 
1915, I was interned in that horrible place of cold, eternal twi- 
light, hunger, and Prussian bullying which the German news- 
papers call the ‘ idyllically situated English camp of Ruhleben.’ 
From the day of my release from the Camp till the day I left 
Berlin three months ago, I was permitted to reside—still of course 
as @ civil prisoner—under police supervision in my own flat in the 
quiet little Flotow Strasse on the edge of the Tiergarten, so close 
to the Spree that the thousands of seagulls which have of late 
taken to wintering in Berlin could daily wheel and scream round 
our balcony for food. The police-station at which my wife and 
I had to report ourselves twice daily (I applied in vain for per- 
mission to report myself only once a day) was fortunately just 
across the road from our house and the police and I came to 
tolerate each other good-humouredly as mutual bores. These 
officials could be pleasant enough, deceptively pleasant, on 
occasion, but I never forgot in dealing with them that underneath 
their correct uniform and their smiles lay the unscrupulous bully. 
Often enough I saw specimens of it in their treatment of the poorer 
classes and particularly of women who came to them with their 
humble grievances. 

My wife and I were supposed to remain within our own four 
walls from 8 P.M. till6 A.M. I must confess, however, and I can 
do so at this distance without trepidation, that my habits were 
more nocturnal during this period than they had ever been 
in times of peace; for, having suddenly become willy-nilly 
a@ man of leisure, I could, whenever I chose, go out in 
the evening to concert, theatre, lecture or café, and I did 
so without further ado. It was in the Cafés that I could see the 
English papers, our greatest solace in those long months of the 
Hun terror. How often did I wish, while reading the English 
parliamentary reports, that our Snowdens, Outhwaites, Ramsay 
Macdonalds and others of that ilk could change places with me 
for a while and perhaps be converted from their folly by knowing 
Germany and Germany’s ruthless aspirations at first-hand. 
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Occasionally Germans who saw me reading the English papers 
would take me for an American and ask me how I thought the 
War was going toend. Until experience showed me the absolute 
hopelessness, not to say danger, of arguing against their pre- 
judices, I used to try, as tactfully as possible, to put the standpoint 
of the Allies before them. Repeated observation, however, showed 
me that their minds were so inoculated with the dogmas of their 
own Press that they were absolutely immune to all outside 
influences and to all alien enlightenment. The constant reiter- 
ation by Chancellor, M.P.s and newspapers of the statement that 
Germany had been forced to take up arms in self-defence against 
an alliance of Powers jealous of German diligence, German science 
and German success, and bent upon Germany’s overthrow and 
spoliation, had done its work. It thus came about that the 
German Government could, within a few months of the outbreak 
of war, allow café readers to have access to enemy newspapers 
with perfect safety. The Times, in spite of all the abuse the 
Germans shower upon it, is undoubtedly the most respected and 
the most attentively read and studied of all the English news- 
papers in Berlin. I even know of German schoolmasters who 
have The Times read and discussed in class as an English exercise 
by the boys in their Gymnasien. The Daily News and Man- 
chester Guardian, though never seen in the Cafés, are regarded 
as the most useful for purposes of quotation in the German Press. 
In some Cafés, instead of The Times, one meets with the Daily 
Telegraph, or the Daily Mail. 

As a rule English papers were at least five days old before we 
saw them, and, one must add, there were frequent gaps, perhaps 
intentional, when they did not get through at all. In Feb- 
ruary 1917, when the U-boats began their new campaign, the 
cocksure waiters, who knew that I was English, rather laughed 
at me for imagining that the London papers would continue to 
come through. I enjoyed their discomfiture when after a week 
or so they had once more to hand me out The Times. Its arrival, 
though irregular, showed that the seas were not yet entirely closed 
to British shipping, as the German public then fondly believed. 

French and Italian papers, too, such as Le Figaro, Le T'emps, 
Le Matin and the Corriere della Sera, were diligently read, as their 
thumbed and ragged appearance clearly signified. The Swiss, 
Dutch, and Scandinavian papers were also much in demand and 
‘I was sorry when the Censor’s ban was put upon what the Germans 
called the ‘mendacious’ Journal de Genéve. American papers 
hung on the rack almost unread. No one ever seemed to read the 
Continental Times either, a paper printed in English and loudly 
proclaiming itself the only American organ on the Continent, a 
title which it has had to drop since America came in. This non- 
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descript journal has, since the beginning of the War, been subsi- 
dised by the German Government and used for anti-English 
propaganda among the Irish and German-Americans. It is the 
property of a very chic Viennese woman, the divorced wife of an 
English journalist. In the early days of the War when all 
Germany was in a frenzy to shout what it called the ‘ Truth ’ into 
American ears, this most virtuous lady could be seen in all her 
elegance, standing on the footpath outside the Hotel Adlon, trying 
to sell copies of her paper to the rich Americans then crowding 
the hotel en route for the United States. Near her as henchman 
stood a sandwichman flaunting the Stars and Stripes and carrying 
over his arm a sheaf of copies of this hireling journal which 
persisted with such effrontery in sailing under the American flag. 

This tolerance of foreign newspapers did not extend, be it 
remarked, to books or pamphlets frankly discussing im German 
the origins of the War. The book J’accuse, written by a German 
in German, was absolutely taboo throughout Germany. I had a 
copy lent me surreptitiously in Berlin, with much whispering and 
rolling of eyes to signify the danger of being caught with it in 
one’s possession. Its own cover had been torn off and replaced 
by another bearing the innocent title Englische Grammatik fiir 
Anfénger—English Grammar for Beginners. At the house of a 
Socialist M.P. I was also shown, as a particular delicacy reserved 
only for the elect, a volume of Raemaekers’ cartoons. 

I remember, too, how at the house of an Independent Socialist, 
in the earlier days of the War, Dr. Karl Liebknecht stood forward 
with a copy of the English Blue Book in his hand, as the accuser 
of Germany’s perfidy. With the strange mixture of meekness and 
apostolic fire that characterises him, he mercilessly showed up the 
mendacity of the doctored reports of the German White Book, 
liber albus puris nivibus candidior. He alone of all the members 
of the Reichstag present on that tragic 4th of August had had 
intelligence and above all moral courage enough to protest against 
the Great Crime. ‘ What,’ someone in the room asked him, ‘ do 
you really. suppose our Government reckoned with England’s 
coming into the War?’ ‘Goodness knows!’ he said. ‘They 
are stupid enough for anything. But anyone with a grain of 
political insight must have seen that there was no other course 
open to England.’ 

Liebknecht, as I saw from the way in which he quoted the 
Blue Book, was thoroughly familiar with English, and his 
beautiful and talented Russian wife, who was present, told me that 
he had spent much of his boyhood in England. I also learned 
from her that he was a direct descendant of Luther and that his 
decidedly Jewish appearance was due to his having had a Jewish 
mother. 
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When next I saw Liebknecht he was in uniform and had just 
returned in an emaciated condition from the Russian Front where 
he had been wounded while digging trenches. Most soldiers of 
his age, he was 45, were employed far behind the Front, but he, 
like a modern Uriah, had been sent by his Kaiser as near to the 
firing line as was possible without raising a scandal in the 
Reichstag. Clad in the ugly uniform of the Schipper, with his 
narrow stooping shoulders, rough black curly hair and sun-tanned 
but pallid face, he cut a sorry figure, and was greeted with shouts 
of friendly laughter as he entered the room where we were 
sitting. Two other Socialis; members of Parliament were 
present, both of whom had advanced to the rank of corporal, and 
Liebknecht, who was just a plain private, slyly apologised for his 
embarrassment in the presence of superiors. In the course of 
the evening a large envelope was brought to him from his office 
with one of the famous red paper ‘Gott strafe England’ seals 
pasted on the back. The envelope was handed round and added 
to the mirth of this un-Prussian assembly. . 

A short time later, Liebknecht was arrested on the Potsdamer 
Platz and has since been wearing convict’s clothes and making 
boots in a Berlin gaol. Once a month his wife was allowed to see 
him through the grille. I wonder if there is any other proletariat 
in the world that would without a murmur have permitted the 
one leader they had who had the courage of his convictions to be 
treated as von Kessel has treated Liebknecht. 

In those August days of terror of 1914, when the Govern- 
ment, through the Press, had wilfully lashed the people into a 
state of fanatical suspicion against everything English, Russian, 
and French, every American displayed his colours in his button- 
hole as a protection. I do not for a moment doubt the rumours 
of those days that credited the infuriated mob with deeds of 
violence and even murder done on foreigners suspected of being 
‘spies.’ Such occurrences were winked at by the police and 
methodically hushed up by the papers, until at last it was found 
that the mob in its zeal for the safety of the Fatherland had 
mauled and ill-treated even irreproachable German officers who 
happened to be wearing some less familiar uniform! Some of 
the men in Ruhleben, too, who were marched across the Pots- 
damer Platz on their way to the Berlin gaol on that fateful 6th of 
November, tell how they walked in fear of their lives, prodded 
with bayonets, struck at with sticks and spat upon by the jeering 
crowd. 

After the internment of the English and French this spy 
mania to a great extent died down for lack of objects on which to 
vent itself. But even to-day, on every railway platform and in 
every railway carriage, in ’buses and trams, in the theatres and 
concert halls, in every café and place of business, down to the 
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most insignificant little greengrocers’ shops, the police have 
posted up in two-inch letters ‘ Vorsicht bei Gesprichen— 
Spionengefahr!’—‘ Mind what you say—There may be spies 
about.’ I have no doubt there are also such placards in London 
and elsewhere, but if there are, I have not yet had time to search 
them out. 

In the first weeks of the War Germans, soldiers and civilians 
alike, were inclined to talk very freely. Now they are exceedingly 
reticent, not only to the neutral and the stranger within their 
gates, but even in talking to their own countrymen. The 
constant official warnings in the newspapers and on the advertise- 
ment columns at the street corners have helped in no small 
measure to produce this effect. I have frequently travelled in 
compartments full of muddy-looking soldiers coming home on 
leave, on the Berlin Metropolitan, and never heard a thing of any 
interest. In London, on the other hand, I have been struck by 
the talkativeness and trustfulness of many of our soldiers returning 
from the Front. In the hands of a spy, man or woman, these 
unsuspecting men would be easily pumped. This at least is my 
personal impression. Here in Hampstead where I live, I often 
see Germans, sometimes of hypocritical types that I have reason 
particularly to loathe—men whom, if I had any power, I would 
cause to be interned without a moment’s delay. 

The Chauvinistic rage that in those days wreaked itself upon 
everything foreign led to a most comical campaign against 
English end French words that had for convenience’ sake 
become naturalised members of the German vocabulary. They 
were hooted out by the score, but before I left Berlin many of 
them were, humorously enough, being quietly restored to the 
Fatherland’s lexicons. The German purists sought in vain for a 
substitute for the word ‘sport,’ for instance. They had, too, to 
their chagrin to confess that they had no German equivalent for 
the word ‘ gentleman,’ and the little word ‘cakes,’ which is every- 
where in use as the German for ‘ biscuits,’ absolutely floored the 
radical reformers of the Deutscher Sprachverein. A prize was 
even offered to the inventor of the best substitute for the offensive 
term, and the competition brought forth all sorts of monstrous, 
polysyllabic Teutonisms, that only excited laughter. Finally the 
wiseacres of the League had to let the intruder remain, but they 
disguised it as Keks, and your Berliner may now, without a 
qualm, once more ask for a Keks, which he comically uses as a 
singular. . 

Great difficulty was experienced, too, in rooting out the word 
Adieu, which before the war was the only word ever used in North 
Germany for ‘Goodbye.’ For a time attempts were made. to 


replace it with the expression Gott strafe England, but common 
rt 212 
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sense has now accepted Auf Wiedersehen as preferable. At the 
police-station one day, a neighbouring Portierfrau, who knew my 
nationality, for my special benefit sharply rebuked her depart- 
ing companion for using the word Adieu. ‘ Ach was,’ she called 
after her, ‘ Adieu sagt man nicht mehr. Das ist englisch ’— 
“You oughtn’t to.say Adieu. It’s English!’ 

In comparing the street pictures presented by London and 
Berlin, nothing strikes me more in London than the immense 
number of men on leave and of convalescents and wounded wander- 
ing about at will. The soldiers in Berlin seem to have far less 
freedom. The military authorities there seem to go to the other 
extreme and the men are not only kept within the lazarett en- 
closures but are forbidden to have any intercourse or exchange 
words with the people passing in the street. In London the lack 
of protection from all the harpies that gather together to prey 
upon the soldiers at such times as these just takes my breath 
away. The military authorities in Berlin, recognising the peril 
from loose women that threatened their men, took the problem 
in hand with characteristic energy at an early stage of the War 
and published a list of cafés, restaurants and picture shows that 
were absolutely forbidden to men in uniform. Certain notorious 
quarters of the town were quite closed to soldiers and all question- 
able female characters were mercilessly cleared away from the 
streets. England, too, I believe, is waking up to the gravity of 
this terrible social danger, and there is a longing that some states- 
man may arise with sufficient wisdom, will and energy to grapple 
with it. Our misfortune is that we so often get amateur states- 
men, who are gifted with the art of locking the stable door after 
the horse has been stolen. We want some one who will not 
shirk thorough-going prophylactic measures. If the liberty of 
certain worthless persons seems to suffer in the process, what 
matter ! 


On the morning of November 6, 1914, at about 6 o’clock, 
while it was still pitch-dark, I was awakened by an ominous ring 
at the front door. A belted and revolvered policeman was stand- 
ing on the mat. ‘ Herr Professor,’ he said, ‘ my instructions are 
to arrest you and take you to the Stadtvogtei Prison.’ I showed 
him into my study and gave him a big old Luther Bible to pass 
the time with while I was packing. It has occurred to me since 
that he might have preferred a cup of coffee and a roll. As I, 
together with this immaculately gloved and Kaiser-moustached 
individual, walked along the streets, carrying my heavy port- 
manteau, a group of hussies in a public-house doorway, evidently 
taking me for some breaker of the law, asked my escort, ‘ What’s 
the bloke been pinched for? ’ 
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At last I found myself in a large stuffy guardroom, full of 
the nondescript Continental crew that in the far-off, pre-War days 
went by the name of British subjects. I spent the morning alone 
in a cell of the prison and early in the afternoon we were all 
trudged through the streets carrying our luggage and bedding to 
the railway station, and entrained for Ruhleben, a bedraggled and 
motley crowd. I remember how unromantic and tiresome it 
all seemed to me. 

On the way to the railway station an additional touch of the 
comical was given to this Falstaffian army of ours. A little 
German Landsturm man, who had been ordered to join up that 
morning and who was rather late in reporting himself at his 
centre, supposed that our procession was the one he ought to 
have been in and, in order to escape punishment for his tardy 
arrival, smuggled himself into our ragged lines. Once there, there 
was no escape for him, and he had willy-nilly to come with us to 
Ruhleben, where it took him till nightfall to prove that he had 
wrongfully assumed the privileges of a British subject. 

And in Ruhleben itself, what a hurly-burly! What curiosity 
as to where we were to live and what a rush for the few stables 
where camp beds with .mattresses were provided, and what 
laughter, curses and disgust when many found that they had to 
sleep in horseboxes with merely a litter of loose straw on the con- 
crete, or in crowded lofts on dirty and evil-smelling sacks of 
straw that had already been used. Next morning some had tales 
to tell of mice and rats that had been running over them in the 
night, but those in the horseboxes had the best of it. The names 
of the departed steeds still stood on the iron sliding doors, 
Morenga, Heather Bell, Montezuma, Water Witch and the rest 
of them, ‘each box guaranteed,’ men joked, ‘to hold one horse 
or six Englishmen.’ 

Some of the men brought in from more distant parts of Ger- 
many had on the way been subjected to all sorts of insults and 
indignities. Poor W., a Glasgow man of fifty-three years of 
age, was thrust, as a kind of Prussian joke, into a luggage van 
where trunks and boxes were jeeringly piled up around him till 
only his head and shoulders were free. In this plight he had to 
travel from Strassburg to Halle, where they released him bruised 
and fainting after a journey of many hours. During the long 
nights we heard his constant moan, ‘They'll never let me out, 
they’ll never let me out.’ His mind grew so deranged that at 
last the authorities were induced to promise that, as he was a 
man of means, he should be sent to a sanatorium for mental cases. 
Unfortunately on the day appointed for his transfer, Herr B., one 
of the naturalised Germans in the Camp, tried to commit suicide 
by cutting his throat and had to be sent that afternoon to Neu- 
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ruppin, the Berlin Bedlam. In order to save himself the 
trouble of treating the two cases separately, the Kommandant sent 
poor W. to Neuruppin, too, and in less than three weeks he was 
dead. Up to the time of his internment he had been an absolutely 
sane and healthy man and was, I have heard, highly respected in 
the part of Germany where he lived as a kindhearted employer and 
a benefactor of the poor. 

In the second week of our internment, permission was given 
to me, on my promising not to attempt to escape, to go across from 
the camp to the sick bay some two hundred yards away on the 
other side of the road, to carry out any little commissions necessary 
for the men lying there. These buildings had formerly been used 
by the North German Lloyd as a railway station where the thou- 
sands of verminous Galicians and Poles could be bathed and have 
their clothes fumigated on their way to the clean, new world of 
America. The patients were, I found, a wretchedly neglected 
little band. Beds they had, it is true, and more space to move 
about in than the men in the stables, and there was a poorly heated 
stove in each room ; but of nursing there was none. There were 
neither medicines nor medical appliances of any sort available. In 
one room, a little more comfortable than the others, because the 
inmates could afford to tip the solitary soldier in attendance, a 
group of men with heart trouble, who had been taking the Kur 
at Nauheim, were passing the time by playing cards. In another 
room jumbled together in sickening helplessness were cases of 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, venereal disease and asthma. In a 
third room I found a man with no clothes on but a thin shirt and 
cotton trousers—his whole belongings—and another poor fellow, 
an epileptic, almost as scantily clad, shivering and trying to warm 
himself near the stove. In the beds lay men more or less helpless - 
with asthma and lung trouble. 

One of the most pitiful cases was that of John Bowditch of 
Bristol, a stoker who had been taken at Hamburg early in August, 
and whose hard treatment on the hulks had brought on pneu- 
monia. He was, when I saw him, just able to give his wife’s 
name and address and ask me to write to her. His food, a little 
black bread of the coarsest description and a cup of black ‘coffee, 
lay untouched beside him. He had no attendance except that of 
the other sick men in the ward for whom, in spite of their kindness, 
he was, especially in the night, a great trial. The poor fellow was 
evidently doomed though good nursing could, perhaps, have saved 
him. On my way back to the Camp after one of my daily visits I 
met the Herr Oberstabsarzt, Dr. Reich. I accosted him and begged 
him to have Bowditch removed to a proper hospital, if necessary at 
the expense of the British Government. ‘ Who the devil are 
you?’ he demanded with a scowl. I told him. ‘ We have no 
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hospital beds and no ambulances to spare for such cases, and 
what’s more, I’ll thank you in future to mind your own business.’ 
I took some milk and biscuits and such light food as I could pro- 
cure over to Bowditch and managed to smuggle a card into Berlin 
to my wife, asking her to draw the attention of the American 
Embassy to this case and to the fact that there was an absolute 
lack of all medicaments and proper invalid nourishment in the 
so-called lazarett. My wife was told by Miss G., an Anglo- 
German lady who had charge of the British Relief Department, 
that it was extremely dangerous to mention such things and that 
my wife would cause trouble not only to herself but to the Camp 
if she came with any such tales. It was not till long afterwards 
that the American Embassy discovered the evils of the lazarett. 
Three days later John Bowditch died and when I went across that 
morning to the lazarett, I found his Crimean shirt lying in the 
snow on the ground near the door, waiting to be burned. One 
of the patients pointed out to me the clusters of lice with which 
it was covered. I shuddered to think that the poor fellow had 
evidently never had his shirt changed from the day he was taken 
prisoner in August to the day he died, and I suppose had been 
too weak to say a word to me about it. 

As this was the first death in the Camp the Germans, who, like 
their Kaiser, love theatricality and philanthropic posing above 
everything, decided that the dead fireman should have an impres- 
sive funeral, at the expense of the British Government, of course. 
On the morning of the interment light snow had fallen. The 4500 
men in Camp were lined up in columns of fours in front of their 
barracks. The German officers and soldiers had donned parade 
uniform and poor John Bowditch’s body in a fine coffin of polished 
oak, on a hearse drawn by two black horses, was driven into the 
Camp to where the German Kommandant with his officers stood 
in all their glory. Beside them stood the doctor who had mur- 
dered this Englishman. All of them with their heels together 
and their hands raised to the salute in ostentatious homage to 
Death as the hearse was driven past them! Then in long winding 
Dantean lines we prisoners filed by, with bared heads. No one 
in Camp guessed the irony and pity of it, for none of them had 
ever heard the name of this fireman, neglected and allowed to die 
because he was a British sailor, and of that lice-clotted shirt that 
had been burned in front of the lazarett. 

. After my release from Ruhleben, I at once tried to bring the 
state of affairs prevailing in the Camp to the knowledge of the 
American Embassy, but in the official who had specially to deal 
with the interests of the British prisoners interned in Germany 
T found, to my great disappointment, a not very sympathetic 
listener. He seemed honestly to believe that the state of affairs 
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in the British camps in Germany was not a whit worse than that 
prevailing in the German camps in England and that that was 
sufficient reason for not bestirring himself in the matter. No 
facts that I could adduce moved him one jot from his standpoint. 
It was a fortunate thing for our men that some of his younger 
colleagues were more ready to judge English grievances on their 
merits. Though young and inexperienced they did their best. 
I was, I am glad to say, able to enlist the sympathies of a broad- 
minded member of the Reichstag, a Minority Socialist, in the 
cause of the civil prisoners, who up till then had had no one to 
claim justice for them or publicly to advocate their rights as human 
beings. Little as his ardent protests have availed, this man, Dr. 
Oskar Cohn, has earned the gratitude of many helpless and 
innocent men, and some day the humaner souls of Germany, now 
blinded, submerged, and inarticulate, will be thankful to him 
that at least one man out of their midst was brave enough to take 
this odium upon himself in the name of humanity. 

John Bowditch, by the way, was one of the 1200 British 
seamen who were trapped in German ports before the beginning 
of the War by a characteristically shameful trick of von Tirpitz. 
These sailors are still prisoners at Ruhleben. One of 
the English sea-captains told me that when, at the end of 
July 1914, things began to look threatening, they determined 
to get out of German waters as soon as possible. Several 
large cargo steamers left Hamburg for home on the 29th of July, 
others a day later, but they never saw the coast of England, nor 
did they even reach the open sea, for German gunboats, patrolling 
the estuary of the Elbe, suddenly smitten with a strange anxiety 
for the safety of British shipping, stopped them and forbade them 
to put out to sea, alleging that it was quite out of the question 
to permit ships to venture out, as the Russians had sown mines 
at the mouth of the river. The- British skippers were told that 
they must on no account make use of their wireless apparatus, the 
reason given being that they might unwittingly interfere with the 
measures for coastal defence. They were kept tacking about 
inside the estuary until England had declared war, whereupon the 
boats were triumphantly brought into Hamburg as prizes of war 
and their crews taken prisoner. 

It would be interesting to know whether our gentle and 
Quixotic Government of those days was aware of this particular 
stratagem of von Tirpitz’s when it proclaimed that German ship- 
ping in English ports should be allowed so many days of grace 
in which to leave our waters. We did not quite realise then what 
war meant. Our romantic War Office even went so far as to 
permit German officers who had left Germany before the outbreak 
of war, and whom our Navy had captured on the high seas, to go 
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to America on parole, the sole condition being that they should 
remain there for the duration of the War. Geheimrat H. of 
Berlin blandly told me that the British Government had very 
kindly allowed his nephew, Oberleutnant Hecker, an officer of 
the General Staff, tc go to Washington, where he was doing most 
useful work at the German Embassy. This young officer had 
been captured by us on his way to rejoin Dr. Solf in Samoa. I 
cannot help wondering whether he was among Count Bernstorff’s 
staff who were given safe-conduct to Berlin. And there were 
other similar cases of our magnanimity. 

Here was a strange contrast—our Government releases German , 
officers captured after the outbreak of war, while the German 
Government interns British civilians captured before the outbreak 
of war. 

Month after month I saw these Ruhleben seamen of ours go 
squelching past my barracks in columns of fours on their daily half- 
mile tramp for a basin of coffee, and I have still in my ears the 
spirited, rhythmical clank, clank of their wooden clogs over the 
ice and frozen mud in ‘that first war winter. They were a rough, 
hard-bitten, weatherbeaten band, these inarticulate men of our 
Mercantile Marine, men whom their country had too often neg- 
lected and forgotten but whose hearts were staunch, the most 
British of the British in the Camp. ‘There they go,’ said a 
Nottingham man to me one day as they passed, ‘no pro-Germans 
among that lot, thank the Lord! If you treat ’em fair they’ll 
storm Hell for you, but let ’em once get it into their heads that 
they’re not being squarely dealt with, and you’re right up agen it! ’ 
I thought of his words tht other night at the meeting held by 
the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union at Westminster when I heard 
Mr. J. Havelock Wilson’s ringing protest against the ‘ pacifist ’ 
intrigues and saw Skipper Tupper’s historic fist brandished 
unambiguously against the lubbers that would fain betray Britain 
at Stockholm. 

Among the picturesque memories that relieve the squalid 
picture of Ruhleben is a little incident that took place shortly 
before Christmas 1914. The negroes to the number of three or 
four hundred, most of whom had been captured on various ships, 
had been lined up and stood shivering in the snow in front of their . 
barracks, waiting for the sergeant to come and harangue them. 
They were a motley company, separated even from one another 
by all sorts of African West Coast languages and strangely united 
by a kind of English lingo and by their hatred of Germany. Some- 
how or other they all seemed to know of the killing-off of the 
Hereros, and they themselves had much to suffer at the hands of 
the Germans who thought any sort of treatment good enough for 
negroes, these farbige Engldnder (coloured Englishmen), as the 
Germans delighted to call them. 
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After many attempts the interpreter succeeded in making them 
understand that the benevolent and philanthropic Kaiser was 
willing to take into consideration the fact that they were only 
British by compulsion and was therefore ready to set them free. 
The naive blacks listened with faces grave with wonder and 
curiosity, but when the sergeant ended his message by asking 
those who desired their freedom if they would be willing to go 
and help the world-famed armies of the Kaiser to free Africa from 
the tyrannical English, they suddenly understood and like a flash 
of dazzling light a great grin of gleaming teeth ran right along 
the line. That grin closed the interview. Without a word being 
spoken the great Kaiser’s offer was rejected. 


Before closing these reminiscences of Ruhleben, I should like 
to add that, on my release from the Camp, the British section sent 
me the following address, signed by the chief representatives of 
that section in thé Camp, a tribute that touched me very deeply. 
The readers of this Review will, I feel sure, not misunderstand my 
motives in reproducing here this documentum humanum. It 
affords a better impression of the spirit animating the civilian 
prisoners of true British stock than any words of mine could do. 


Englanderlager, 
-  Ruhleben, 
Dear Proressor Detmer, - March 1915. 


We, a few of your many friends, have just heard the good news that 
you have been liberated from the Camp, and seize in haste this opportunity 
of wishing you God-speed. Few of us knew you when we reached Ruhleben, 
and the feelings towards you which this letter expresses are the result of 
our intercourse with you here. 

You were the first among us to realise the possibility of maintaining 
and developing our mental and moral activities, and to find the practical 
means of accomplishing this aim. You did not hesitate because you did 
not question, you did not question because you were convinced and 
courageous. 

What you began you have helped others to continue, and if the Camp 
is in any way distinguished by a spirit profounder and humaner than 
that of our ordinary life, we recognise that it was your intuition which 
conceived such a possibility, and your direction which put us on the road 
toward its accomplishment. 

You were among the leaders to establish representative institutions 
which should work to improve the conditions of our imprisonment, and 
to hold out to us the hope of better things attainable through our own 
efforts; your hand was the first to be extended for the relief of sick- 
ness and distress among us; and herein you taught us the value of organi- 
sation, and showed us once again how, by patience and kindness of 
heart,, we could lift from our own shoulders burdens which supineness 
and irresolution would have suffered. 

You will leave us; the work will continue; it rests with us to see that 
the spirit of fairness and constancy which are your characteristics shall 
continue to inspire the enterprise. 

Please believe us to be, very sincerely, 
Your Well-wishers. 
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There seem to be quite a number of folk in England who 
imagine that because the ordinary German does not go about the 
street with a scalping knife stuck in his belt he is therefore 
incapable of the barbarities he is known to have committed during 
the War. In the spring of 1914, when all Europe was still at 
peace, I saw a great deal of a certain Oberleutnant H., an officer 
who is now on the General Staff. He was a man for whose solid 
qualities, diligence, knowledge and soldierly keenness I had a 
great respect. One evening when he was at my house our con- 
versation chanced to touch on the subject of ways of getting 
information about the movements of the enemy from prisoners 
by cross-examination. ‘But supposing the prisoner refuses to 
answer your questions,’ I said, ‘what then? You cannot force 
him to open his lips, if he chooses to say nothing.’ ‘I beg your 
pardon, Herr Professor,’ he said, ‘if we thought he could give 
us important information we should hold a pistol to his head and 
give him two minutes in which to make up his mind, and if he 
still refused we should blow his brains out.’ ‘ But such a thing 
would be against all the laws of civilised warfare,’ I protested. 
‘That’s true,’ he said with a shrug, ‘ but there would be no one 
there to see!’ This was the argument of a man I had always 
taken to be in every respect a thoroughly decent fellow. I had 
accidentally scratched the polished surface and the true Prussian 
stood revealed. : 

Lord Newton, on his return from The Hague the other day, 
spoke of the ‘ unexceptionable correctness’ of the demeanour of 
the two German officers he had had to meet there, General 
Friedrichs and Major Draut. The words admirably describe the 
impression German officers are drilled to make. If it were 
expedient, which at the present moment it is not, to publish some 
of the actions of these*two men in their dealings with our 
prisoners, it would be seen that, in spite of the unexceptionable 
correctness of their demeanour, they are nothing short of per- 
fidious blackguards. Our statesmen will continually have to 
remind themselves to be on their guard against this mask of 
unexceptionableness worn by the German diplomatists with 
whom they may have one day to sit in council. ‘Heaven be my 
witness, not I for love and duty, but seeming so, for my peculiar 
ends,’ is the German Iago’s motto. 

Such incidents as the following will perhaps seem common- 
place to people in England who have read Lord Bryce’s report 
and who are familiar with what the Germans did in Belgium. 
To me shut up in Berlin where such things were never mentioned 
in the newspapers, they served as confirmation of my surmises, 
and were doubly interesting to me, coming as they did from the 
lips of German participants. 
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A schoolboy attending the Friedrichs-Werdersches Gym- 
nasium told mea story of an incident that had happened in 
his form that morning while the boys were translating Caesar. 
The master had been commenting on some of the cruelties 
described in the Gallic War and had remarked that such 
excesses were of course not committed in modern wars. A lad 
named Liibke stood up and dissented, and informed the master 
that his uncle who had just come back from the French Front 
had been telling them at home some of his experiences. The 
boy related how in X, a village in the North of France, the priest 
had been caught firing on the Germans from his church tower, 
even after the French soldiers had retired. The officers were 
furious and determined that he should be made an example of. 
They had all the people of the village called together to the 
market-place, where a German sergeant who spoke French 
informed them of their priest’s offence. The curé was then strung 
up to a telegraph pole in full view of his flock, and soldiers were 
ordered to attach ropes to his arms and legs. He was then torn 
limb from limb. The schoolmaster was plainly horrified at 
Libke’s tale. ‘ What,’ he said, ‘ we Germans did that? I can’t 
believe it.” ‘But my Uncle was there and saw it, Sir,’ said the 
boy. ‘ Well,’ said the master, ‘ war’sa very terrible thing. But 
we must remember that a priest ought to have known better. 
It’s bad enough for a peasant to turn franc-tireur, but it’s a 
hundred times worse in a clergyman, who ought to set his parish- 
ioners a good example. But it is not a nice thing to talk about, 
so you had better not mention it to other people.’ 

By chance, too, my wife heard from a German locksmith, who 
had come to do some repairs at our house in Berlin, of the devices 
by which the common soldiers are egged on to crime by their 
officers. The horrible story the man told was related in the 
most cold-blooded, matter-of-fact way while he worked away at 
the lock. He of course did not suspect that my wife was English, 
as during her long stay in Germany she had learned to speak the 
language quite like a native. She had asked him how it came 
about that a man of his age was not at the Front. It turned 
out that he had been in the first rush through Belgium in what 
Reventlow calls those ‘ heroic days when God gave the Germans 
for their daily bread a daily victory.’ Later on he had been 
invalided home for shell-shock. He was suffering from what is 
called the Basedow Krankheit, and had the characteristic bulging 
eyes and swollen neck of that disease. ‘I’ve had my dose of it, 
gna’ Frau,’ he said, ‘ and I’m glad to be out of it, earning good 
money again.’ ‘I suppose you must have seen something of the 
British Army out there,’ my wife remarked ; ‘I’ve heard they’re 
very tough men to deal with.’ ‘The only English I came across 
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were & batch of prisoners,’ he said, ‘and them we made short 
work of. Yes, m’m, we had to kill them. Orders came from 
higher up (es kamen Befehle von oben), explaining how one of 
our men had been found the day before nailed to.a tree and with 
just enough strength left in him to say it was the English that 
had done it. So these prisoners had to suffer for it. We shot them.’ 
‘Did any of you see the man who was nailed to the tree with 
your own eyes?’ ‘No, but the officers told us all about it. 
Those English will do anything.’ He went on to tell how two 
automobiles full of English officers had also been brought in and 
how these officers had been ‘put out of the way’ (bei Seite 
gebracht), because the Germans had found arms and ammunition 
hidden away in the cars. 

In Germany the horrors of Belgium have never been admitted 
by the Press, except in general terms as a military measure, but 
there are stories enough that circulate subterraneously. The name 
Louvain is always mentioned with a curious mixture of conscious 
guilt and brazen defiance. During a course of lectures on early 
Dutch Art by a Professor Cohn-Wiener in 1916, I heard the lecturer 
tell the audience that Geheimrat Bode of the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum in Berlin had recently shown him a very valuable picture 
by the Old Dutch master Dirk Bouts that the museum had 
‘acquired ’ during the War. ‘ But for the German love of Art, 
this beautiful work would undoubtedly have perished in the 
flames,’ he said. ‘It was part of the famous triptych of The 
Last Supper and was hanging in St. Peter’s at Louvain when 
the German artillery was trained on the church. Only just in 
time one of the officers present, who had been a student of art, 
remembered that the picture was there and asked the C.O. for 
leave to rescue it for our Berlin collection. The shelling of the 
church was thereupon delayed until he had carefully brought it 
to a place of safety. And yet the world calls us barbarians! ’ 

There is, by the way, in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum a 
chamber neatly tapestried in dyed sacking where I was shown 
a Greek goddess in marble of the fourth century B.C. The 
business-like Herr Bode, he of Flora bust fame, heard some time 
in 1915 that this precious relic of archaic Greek art was for sale 
in Paris and had it purchased by an agent for 40,000 francs. The 
agent, a Greek, pretended that he wanted it for the museum in 
Athens, and the statue was sent by way of Switzerland to Berlin, 
where it was greeted as a new triumph of German smartness and 
enterprise. 


I am often asked what impression I brought away with me as 
to the attitude of the Germans towards the Kaiser and his Govern- 
ment. Before the War the intellectua! classes of Germany wers 
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almost to a man on the side of the Kaiser. But many of these 
people, who in August 1914 lauded their ruler to the skies as a 
new Charlemagne, now shrug their shoulders at him and his 

House. They put the disaster which has come over them in 

consequence of this War, and the still worse disasters with which 

they see themselves threatened in the near future, down to the 

Kaiser’s clumsy diplomatic preparation of the War, and his 

autocratic system. His everlasting pose, his wish to delude 

himself and them into the belief that he is a second Frederick the 

Great, his fickleness and impulsiveness as a pilot of German 

policy have all come home to them. ‘He dismissed Bismarck,’ 

I have heard people say, ‘ but just look at the statesmen he has 

chosen as his Chancellors since—first Caprivi, a mere soldier, then 

Hohenlohe the courtier, then the selfish fox von Biilow, and after 

him the pliable and weak-kneed philosopher Bethmann, but never 

a really strong man or great statesman among them all.’ 

Sly allusions are made to the pamphlet, published at the 
beginning of the Kaiser’s reign, which compared him with the 
mad Caligula, the emperor who had himself proclaimed a god and 
who posed as the Conqueror of Britain on the strength of having 
made his soldiers fill their helmets with shells gathered on the 
beaches of Belgium. 

Conservatives, Liberals and Socialists, all alike want consti- 
tutional reform. I have heard moderate Conservatives say that 
the Hohenzollerns did an evil thing for Germany when they 
arrogated to themselves the hereditary right to the title of Kaiser. 
‘The future Kaiser must be chosen,’ they said, ‘according to 
merit from among the rulers of the great German States. This 
would obviate the danger of such unlimited power falling into - 
the hands of a fool. Like Bismarck, we believe in the unifying 
power of this imperial title, but we also believe that, even in the 
choosing of a Kaiser, we must, in the New Germany that is to be, 
follow the principle Freie Bahn fiir die Tiichtigen,’—which is 
the. German way of saying La Carriére aux talents. It seemed 
almost humorous to hear such heresies on the lips of a Conservative 
in the august citadels of Gottesgnadentum (the Divine Right of 
Kings). This same group of Conservatives are puzzling their 
heads to devise some method of getting constitutional Ministers 
without falling into what they call ‘the English error of demo- 
cratic parliamentary government.’ They despise the Reichstag 
and would fain have above it an elective Second Chamber which 
should be the real. governing body, from which the Ministers 
should be chosen and to which they should be responsible. ‘ But 
who,’ I asked Herr von &., ‘ is to elect the members of this Upper 
House?’ ‘They will be the specially chosen delegates of each 
category in the professional and financial world. The bankers 
will elect their representatives, the lawyers theirs, the doctors, 
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the university professors, the civil engineers, the schoolmasters, 
the great merchants theirs, and so on. Of course, this is a mere 
suggestion, but somehow or other Germany must in future be 
governed by its first-rate and not, as is now the case, by its third- 
rate minds.’ 

According to the notorious Paragraph XI of the German Con- 
stitution, the Emperor has not the power of declaring war without 
the consent of the Bundesrat, except in the event of an attack 
upon the Federal Territory. The experience of this War, how- 
ever, has shown the more clear-sighted Germans that the 
Emperor, in collusion with his Ministers, can deliberately excite 
the danger that, according to the Constitution, justifies his auto- 
cratic action and makes him independent of the Bundesrat. 

In short, there is a conviction abroad in Germany that the 
absolute régime is bankrupt. ‘The most ardent in their desires 
for the overthrow of the present form of government are, of * 
course, the Socialists, and especially the Minority Socialists. 
Among them and their supporters I have even heard fears ex- 
pressed lest Germany should win the War and thus confirm for 
a century the autocratic rule of the Kaiser and the military caste. 

The Kaiser’s Government does not scruple on occasion to treat 
the Party of Opposition in the Reichstag with the same disin- 
genuousness, to put it mildly, as that with which it treats the 
people as a whole. An accidental experience of my own revealed 
to me the more than paternal methods with which Ministers fore- 
stall criticism in the Reichstag. It was in 1916. The German 
Government had just brought in a Bill introducing Compulsory 
Service for Civilians. By means of this Bill any male between 
the ages of 16 and 60 could, if the Government thought fit, be 
taken and made to work for the Government. Several of the 
clauses of the Bill were very stringent in their character and 
excited a good deal of resentment on the part of the Socialists. 
Some of the latter even went so far as to say that one of the 
Government’s primary objects in passing this Bill was to get the 
working-classes under the thumb of the military in order to nip 
any incipient revolution in the bud. When the Socialists objected 
to the harsher clauses of the Bill, the Government overcame these 
objections by mendaciously assuring the Reichstag that the Muni- 
tions Bill passed in England some time before had gone even 
further in its interference with the liberty of the individual, and 
they even had the effrontery to quote instances invented to suit 
their purpose. In order to disprove these statements a sceptical 
Member of the Reichstag with whom I was acquainted, and who 
- had no English, asked me if I would search through the English 
Parliamentary reports in order to track down the Government 
fables. I was only too glad to be of assistance in such a cause 
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and went to the Reichstag with him. I was introduced to Dr. X., 
the Director of the Library, with perfect frankness, as ‘ Pro- 
fessor Delmer, formerly English Lecturer at the University of 
Berlin.’ My sponsor added with a laugh ‘ Professor Delmer is 
one of our enemies and is thinking, I believe, of leaving us for 
England, as soon as an opportunity offers.’ The Director took 
it as a joke and laughed too, though evidently somewhat puzzled 
as to where the humour came in. 

I was thus able to pass in and out of the Reichstag whenever I 
liked. It was a strange feeling to walk through those lobbies and 
to sit in the Library, with sometimes a learned ecclesiastic of the 
Centre Party on one side of me and a waspishly busy Conservative 
on the other, in the very heart of the enemy’s fortress. Much to 
my amusement it turned out that the special volume containing 
the Bill had been carefully removed by the Government in order 
* to prevent sceptical Members from checking the Minister’s state- 
ments. It turned out, too, that the corresponding volume in the 
library of the Prussian Diet, the only other place where these 
records were kept in Berlin, had also mysteriously vanished for 
the time being. Not till three weeks later, when the Bill had 
become hard and fast law, did the books reappear on their accus- 
tomed shelves, and the Director informed me with an augur-like 
smile that they were now at my disposal. 

During my stay in Berlin, I did what I could to make the 
British standpoint clear to those Germans who would tolerate dis- 
cussion. My deep conviction, however, is that no argument but 
defeat by the sword will avail to make the German people see 
reason, and that no tribunal but that of the sword of the world 
held over them will suffice for many years to make them keep the 
terms of the peace which the world is about in the name of justice 


to impose on them. 
F.. SEFTON DELMER. 





BRITISH FEDERALISM: A VANISHED 
DREAM? 


A REJOINDER 


No close observer of contemporary events can fail to have been 
struck by a curiously paradoxical phenomenon. For one brief 
moment, at the outbreak of the Great War, the whole Empire, 
so to say, held its breath: ‘How would the Dominions and 
Dependencies take it?’ ‘There was in truth no time to formulate 
the question before it was answered, and answered in a way which 
sent a thrill of proud emotion through the heart of every Briton 
the whole world over. Only in one of the Great Dominions was 
the answer delayed ; and in South Africa there were special and 
very intelligible reasons for going slow. From all the rest of 
the Dominions and Dependencies the response to the challenge 
of the Hohenzollern Empire was instantaneous and unanimous. 
In Germany the astonishment was equalled only by the con- 
sternation. And naturally. All but a very few of the most 
farsighted publicists in Germany had been predicting, for 
years past, that the first shot fired in a European war 
would be the signal for the break-up of an Empire which had 
never rested upon any substantial basis, which had not, for the 
most part, been won by valour, and which was retained by a 
decadent race only because the rest of mankind were too supine 
or too goodnatured to claim their legitimate share. There were 
a few men in Germany like Dr. Friedrich Naumann who saw 
further and knew better; who really understood the colonising 
genius of the people who, with characteristic self-depreciation, 
attributed their own success as Empire-builders to a ‘fit of 
absence of mind.’ But the average German took his opinions 
from Treitschke and Bernhardi. 

Then in the twinkling of an eye Germany found herself at 
war not only with Britain but with the British Empire. Instinc- 
tively the Dominions had apprehended the great issues at stake, 
and instantaneously they had acted. Further reflection in no 
way shook their resolution, but it did lead, and rightly, to a for- 
mulation of claims. The Empire had been involved in war by 
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the decision of an Executive which though Imperial in theory was 
insular in fact ; which was responsible only to the Parliament and 
people of the United Kingdom, and as regards the rest of the 
Empire was entirely irresponsible and autocratic. 

Never had that truth been brought home to the Dominion 
Governments as it was brought home in August 1914. It did 
not delay action ; it did provoke reflection ; and reflection issued 
in a resolution which may be summarised in two words : ‘ Never 
again.’ Never again will the self-governing Dominions nor the 
greater Dependencies suffer themselves to be involved in war by 
the autocratic action of an Executive in which they have no 
formal share. On this point, as I have shown in previous 
articles’ in this Review, the responsible statesmen of the 
Dominions have already and repeatedly spoken with no uncertain 
voice. : 

The demand once formulated by the Dominions was imme- 
diately conceded in principle by the statesmen and by the people 
of the homeland. It could not, indeed, have been resisted at 
any time during the last ten years, least of all after the superb 
sacrifices made by Dominions and Dependencies during the last 
three years. Not, however, until last December was any 
practical step taken towards meeting the demand. ‘ Such a step 
could not be taken until after the War.’ A new Government 
came into power, and within a few hours a decision was 
announced of momentous significance in the history of our 
Empire. Dominions and Dependencies were for the first time 
to be taken into council alongside and on equal terms with the 
elder-statesmen of the Motherland. 

The Imperial War Cabinet met for the first time on the 20th of 
March 1917 and held in all fourteen sittings. It consisted in addi- 
tion to the five members of the War Directory (Mr. Lloyd George, 
Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Henderson) 
of the Secretary of State for India, advised by Sir James Meston, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, Sir 8S. P. Sinha, 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and the Maharajah 
of Bikanir, representing the Ruling Chiefs of India; the Foreign 
and Colonial Secretaries; three representatives of Canada—Sir 
Robert Borden, the Premier, Mr. Robert Rogers, and Mr. J. D. 
Hazen ; two of New Zealand—Mr. Massey, the Premier, and Sir 
Joseph Ward ; General Smuts to represent South Africa, and Sir 
Edward Morris, its Premier, to represent Newfoundland. The 
Commonwealth of Australia was, among the Dominions, alone 
unable, and for well-understood reasons, to send representatives. 


1 E.g. The Problem of the Commonwealth (January 1917); A Family Council 
(May 1915). t 
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Side by side with this Imperial War Cabinet there sat a special 
Imperial War Conference. With the most important of the 
resolutions adopted by this Conference I shall be presently con- 
cerned. For the moment, attention should be concentrated upon 
the position and proceedings of the Imperial War Cabinet. The 
functions and powers which it was intended to bestow upon the 
Imperial War Cabinet were clearly defined by Lord Curzon 
speaking in the House of Lords on the 7th of February : 


The representatives are not coming here to endeavour to construct @ 
brand-new Constitution for the British Empire. The capacity in which 
they come, however, does constitute a remarkable forward step in the 
constitutional évolution of the Empire. They are not coming as members 
of an Imperial Conference of the old style. They are coming as members 
for the time being of the governing body of the British Empire. This seems 
to me the greatest step ever taken in recognising the relations of the 
Dominions and ourselves on a basis of equality, We have often spoken 
of them as though our own sons and daughters were coming to take a seat at 
the parental table. It seems to me that we are passing out of the stage of 
filial relationship into that of fraternal union. It is in that light that 
we regard their coming here. They have fought in this War not only as 
sons of England, but as citizens of the British Empire. It may again be 
not unwise to say that it does not follow that the expansion of the War 
Cabinet which is now being set up will form any precedent for the future, 
any more than the War Cabinet need be the precursor of any similar type 
in our own constitutional arrangements at home. But the fact remains 
that the War Cabinet is for a purpose being expanded into an Imperial 


Council, and this in the, future may give us a nucleus around which to 
form some kind of Imperial Constitution. 


Lord Curzon’s words were exceedingly cautious, but not on 
that account less significant. What took place at the meetings 
of the Imperial War Cabinet no one who was not present can 
properly know. But we learnt from the remarkable statement 
made by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on the 
17th of May that all those who took part in the meetings of that 
Cabinet regarded the experiment as having been an unqualified 
success. Mr. Lloyd George’s careful and considered statement 


may justify a somewhat extended quotation : 


I think that I ought to report to the House a very important decision 
that was arrived at as a sequel to the recent meetings of the Imperial War 
Cabinet. It is desirable that Parliament should be officially and formally 
acquainted with an event that will constitite a memorable landmark in 
the constitutional history of the British Empire. The House will remember 
that in December last His Majesty’s Government invited the Prime 
Ministers or leading statesmen of the Overseas Dominions and of India 
to attend the sittings both of the Cabinet and of an Imperial War Confer- 
ence to be held in this country. It is to the former body, which assembled 
in March and held fourteen sittings before separating, that I desire to 
refer. 


The British Cabinet became for the time being an Imperial War 
2K 2 
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Cabinet. While it was in session its overseas members had access to all 
the information which was at the disposal of His Majesty’s Government, 
and occupied a status of absolute equality with that of the members of 
the British War Cabinet. It had prolonged discussions on all the most 
vital aspects of Imperial policy, and came to important decisions in regard 
to them—decisions which will enable us to prosecute the War with increased 
unity and vigour, and will be of the greatest value when it comes to the 
negotiation of peace. .. . 

So far as we are concerned, we can say with confidence that the experi- 
ment has been a complete success. 

The conclusions of the Imperial War Cabinet are of necessity secret, 
but there is one aspect of them which we feel ought to be communicated 
to the House without delay. The Imperial War Cabinet were unanimous 
that the new procedure had been of such service, not only to.all its members 
but to the Empire, that it ought not to be allowed to fall into desuetude. 
Accordingly at the last session I proposed formally, on behalf of the British 
Government, that meetings of an Imperial Cabinet should be held annually 
or at any intermediate time when matters of urgent Imperial concern 
require to be settled, and that the Imperial Cabinet should consist of the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and such of his colleagues as deal 
specially with Imperial affairs, of the Prime Minister of each of the 
Dominions, or some specially accredited alternate possessed of equal 
authority, and of a representative of the Indian people to be appointed by 
the Government of India. This proposal met with the cordial approval 
of the overseas representatives, and we hope that the holding of an annual 
Imperial Cabinet to discuss foreign affairs and other aspects of Imperial 
policy will become an accepted convention of the British Constitution. 


No one will dispute the truth or significance of the Prime 
Minister’s words. The meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet 
has unquestionably marked a new epoch in the history of the 
Empire. But interesting as the experiment is, it cannot be 
regarded as more than a makeshift, and that for two or three 
reasons. If the Imperial Executive is to be a reality there must 
be continuity of consultation. It would doubtless be possible to - 
settle most of the principles of foreign policy by an annual meet- 
ing of restricted duration; and, principles having been settled, 
much of the administrative work could be done by cablegram. Nor 
was the composition of the Imperial Cabinet wholly satisfactory 
if it were to be regarded as more than a first experiment. To 
exclude from such a Cabinet the Secretary of State for War or the 
First Lord of the Admiralty or a Minister of Imperial Trade and 
Communications would in ordinary times and under ordinary 
circumstances be grotesque. If we were devising a complete 
Federal Constitution, the executive authority would naturally be 
entrusted to seven or eight Ministers who would be the heads of 
Imperial Departments and who would be drawn indifferently from 
the statesmen of the Homeland or the Dominions. But in the 
absence of a Federal Legislature, to whom could the heads of 
departments be responsible? It would be too great an anomaly 
even for a constitution compact of anomalies to make the members 
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of a Federal Executive responsible to a domestic or State 
Legislature. 

This latter consideration seems to point to a third shortcoming. 
The existence of a real Imperial Executive would seem to compel 
the more precise definition of the position of the domestic or insular 
Executive. The position to-day is one of extraordinary confusion. 
Side by side with the War Cabinet or Directorate we have a large 
body of unconnected or unrelated Ministers, some of them bearing 
familiar designations, such as the Secretaries of State, the Pre- 
sidents of the Boards of Trade, of Agriculture, of Education, and 
so forth; others with brand-new titles, such as the Ministers of 
Blockade, of Pensions, Labour, and~-Reconstruction. Some of 
these Ministers seem to be themselves doubtful whether they 
are members of a Cabinet or not. It is quite certain, however, 
that they lack that mutual responsibility-which is of the essence 
of Cabinet Government. The logic of facts or rather the innate 
genius of the English Constitution is therefore likely to drive 
us, whether we will or not, in the direction of an Insular or 
Domestic Cabinet. At present we have an Imperial Executive 
without an Imperial Legislature and a Domestic Legislature with- 
out a Domestic Cabinet. Still, despite all defects and shortcom- 
ings, the experiment of the present year marks a constitutional 
departure of absolutely first-rate significance—and it may seem 
pedantic and even ungracious to scrutinise its details too closely. 

I am more concerned in the present article to draw attention 
to the inferences which have been generally drawn from the 
resolution as to the constitution of the Empire adopted at the 
meeting of the Imperial War Conference on Monday, April 16, 
1917. That resolution ran as follows : i 


Constitution of the Empire. 


The Imperial War Conference are of opinion that the readjustment of 
the constitutional relations of the component parts of the Empire is too 
important and intricate a subject to be dealt with during the War, and 
that it should form the subject of a special Imperial Conference to be 
summoned as soon as possible after the cessation of hostilities. 

They deem it their duty, however, to place on record their view that 
any such readjustment, while thoroughly preserving all existing powers 
of self-government and complete control of domestic affairs, should be based 
upon a full recognition of the Dominions as autonomous nations of an 
Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as an important portion of the 
same, should recognise the right of the Dominions and India to an adequate 
voice in foreign policy and in foreign relations, and should provide effective 
arrangements for continuous consultation, in all important matters of 
common Imperial concern, and for such necessary concerted action, founded 
on consultation, as the several Governments may determine. 


It has been generally assumed that the acceptance of this 
resolution has closed the door to a complete federal solution of 
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the problem of the Commonwealth. Mr. Sidney Low, writing 
in the last number of this Review, expresses with characteristic 
lucidity and force the thought that is in many minds : 


This . . . places the federal solution out of court for the present. The 
overseas statesmen who have concurred in the establishment of the Empire 
Executive do not expect or intend that their work shall be consummated 
by parliamentary federation. They are not federalists, but autonomists; 
and they do not regard an Imperial Congress or Parliament as consistent 
with their ideal of national self-expression and self-development ... and 
if their opinion is shared, as it probably is, by the majority of their fellow- 
citizens, the reorganisation of the Empire under a supreme central Par- 
liament must be ruled out of consideration for the near future.” 


It is impossible to deny that there is some ground for this 
pessimistic interpretation. Still less can it be denied that such 
an interpretation was placed upon the resolution by the statesman 
whose views it primarily represents. Speaking on the resolution 
General Smuts said : 


If this resolution is passed, then one possible solution is negatived, and 
that is the federal solution. The idea of a future Imperial Parliament 
and a future Imperial Executive is negatived by implication by the terms 
of this resolution. The idea on which this resolution is based is rather that 
the Empire will develop on the lines upon which it has developed hitherto; 
that there will be more freedom and equality in all its constituent parts; 
that they will continue to legislate for themselves and continue to govern 
themselves; that whatever executive action has to be taken, even in common 
concerns, would have to be determined, as the last paragraph says, ‘by 
the several Governments’ of the Empire, and the idea of a federal solution 
is therefore negatived, and, I think, very wisely, because it seems to me 
that the circumstances of the Empire entirely preclude the federal solution. 


Nothing could be clearer, more definite, or, so far as he can 
make them, more conclusive than the words employed by General 
Smuts. So much must be regretfully admitted. But after all, 
General Smuts, though a very great statesman and a very great 
soldier, cannot claim in this matter to speak for the Empire as a 
whole, though he doubtless can and does speak the mind of South 
Africa. General Smuts is not devoid of the imperial instinct, but 
he is primarily an autonomist or nationalist. The collected edition 
of the speeches delivered by him during the present year makes 
his position abundantly clear, and his dominating personality 
makes it worth while to reckon with that position. One or two 
citations from those speeches may therefore be permitted : 


The young nations are developing on their own lines; the young nations 
are growing into Great Powers; and it will be impossible to attempt to 
govern them in future by one common Legislature and one common 
Executive. ... 





2 ‘The Imperial Constitution: the New Phase,’ Nineteenth Century and 
After, August 1917. 
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While your statesmen may be planning great schemes of union for the 
future of the Empire, my feeling is that the work is already largely done. 
The spirit of comradeship which has been born in this War and on the 
battlefields of Europe among men from all parts of the Empire will be 
far more powerful than any instrument of government we can erect in the 
future. ... 

We are a system of nations. We are not a State, but a community of 
States and nations. 

Other passages might be quoted, but they would only serve 
to establish the same conclusion. The points upon which 
General Smuts lays stress are clearly these: first, the absence 
of an instrument or written constitution ; secondly, the absolute 
equality of the constituent States of the Commonwealth ; thirdly, 
their complete autonomy ; and, lastly, the supreme importance of 
maintaining unbroken the golden link of the Crown. 

How [he asks] are you going to keep this commonwealth of nations 
together? If there is to be this full development towards a more varied 
and richer life among our nations, how are you going to keep them together ? 
It seems to me that there are two potent factors that you must rely upon 
for the future. The first is your hereditary Kingship, the other is our 
Conference system. I have seen some speculations recently in the news- 
papers about the position of the Kingship in this country—speculations 
by people who, I am sure, have not thought of the wider issues that are at 
stake. You cannot make a republic of the British Commonwealth of 
nations. 


Among ardent imperialists there have always been two main 
schools. The one descends generically from Burke. 

To speak the plain truth [said Burke] I have in general no very exalted 
opinion of the virtue of paper government. . . . My hold of the Colonies 
is in the close affection which grows from common names, from kindred 
blood, similar privileges and equal production. These are the ties which, 
though light as air, are as strong as links of iron. 

To that school—the school of a loose Britanni¢ alliance under 
the Crown—General Smuts clearly belongs, and the resolution 
of the Imperial Conference reflects their dominant doctrine. 
On the other hand there are the Hamiltonians, represented 
to-day by men like Lord Milner, Mr. Lionel Curtis, Sir Joseph 
Ward, and Mr. F. 8. Oliver. They look for their inspiration and 
model not to the donda of Ancient Greece but to the Colonia of 
Rome. The disciple of Burke regards a colony as a mere 
swarming of surplus population carrying to distant lands 
the ideals and traditions, the culture and creed, the 
language and laws of the Motherland, but unconnected with it 
by any ties save those of affection and blood. The Hamiltonians 
regard the Colonies and the Motherland as parts of a common 
governmental organism. As Mr. Oliver has justly said: 


A union resting upon sentiment, a government depending upon the good- 
will of its members, are only the make-beliefs of amiable enthusiasts or 
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the cheats and counterfeits of quacks and sophists. The only security for 
union must be then in the strength of the Central Government, and such 
strength can only be given by the forms and machinery of a Constitution. 

If, however, we are to have the forms and machinery of a 
Constitution, the demand for them must come from the circum- 
ference of the Empire, from the self-governing Dominions ; that 
proposition has been regarded as axiomatic among all Federalists 
in this country for the last thirty years. 

But has not the demand come to-day from the circumference? 
It is the Dominions who ask that they may be admitted into the 
Central Councils of the Empire. It is the Dominions who insist 
that international relations, that international treaties and inter- 
national wars are the affair, not of the insular Government of the 
United Kingdom, but the common affair of the Empire as a whole. 
It is the Dominions who insist that they should enjoy a definite 
position in the Imperial economy. It is they who, with emphasis, 
declare that never again will they be drawn into a war in the 
inception of which they had no part. Speaking at Toronto in the 
autumn of 1913 Sir Robert Borden said : 

Canada established three-quarters of a century ago the principle of 
self-government, which has since developed into the complete control.of our 
own affairs which to-day we enjoy. In one respect only have we failed to 
attain the full status of nationhood. . . . In foreign affairs, our relations 
with other countries whether peaceful, commercial, financial or otherwise, 
we have no more voice than the people of Japan. ... . Those whom those 
questions concern must always reckon with the inborn belief in the Cana- 
dian breast, that a British subject, living in this Dominion, must ultimately 
have as potent a voice in the government and the guidance of this world- 


wide Empire as the British subject living in the United Kingdom... 
The full privileges as well as the full duties of citizenship are the right 


of the Canadian people. 

Is it possible to reconcile such a demand with the terms of 
the resolution commended to the Imperial Conference by General 
Smuts? Judging by internal evidence alone that resolution bears 
marks of dual authorship. To the first paragraph, affirming the 
necessity of postponing a solution of the constitutional question 
until the days of peace, no one can take exception. The second 
paragraph breathes a different spirit and does afford some excuse 
for the inference that it was intended to close the door upon the 
Federal solution. But if that interpretation be correct, what are 
we to make of the demand for perfect equality in the government 
and guidance of the Empire? Of what avail to call the Dominions 
to our councils if they do not desire to come? And if they do 
not desire to come what are we to make of the repeated. demands 
for equal participation in foreign affairs? 

The hand that wields the sword of the Empire justly holds the sceptre 
of the Empire ; while the Mother Country alone wields the one, to her alone 
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belongs the other. When, as to-day, the nations of the Empire join in 
wielding that sword then must they jointly sway that sceptre. 


Thus spake Mr. Doherty, the Canadian Minister of Justice, at 
Toronto a year or two ago. How is the sceptre to be jointly 
swayed? Clearly, at the lowest, the concession of the demand 
must involve the creation of something in the nature of a Federal 
Executive—that is the minimum of the demand. Let us assume 
with Mr. Sidney Low that it is not only the minimum demand, 
but the maximum that would, for the present, be acceptable. 
How long would the Dominions and Dependencies, having 
accepted a place in the Imperial Executive, be able to stop at 
that point? 

In order to illustrate the difficulty, let us suppose that, instead 
of the twenty-two English politicians who were in power in 
August 1914, there had been in existence an Imperial Cabinet ; 
that this Cabinet, representative of the Dominions and the 
Dependencies no less than of the United Kingdom, had arrived 
at the same decision as that which was reached by Mr. Asquith’s 
Cabinet. That momentous decision was immediately followed 
and necessarily followed by an appeal to the Legislature for 
supplies. To whom would the Imperial Cabinet have gone for 
their supplies? To imagine that an Imperial Executive could 
appeal for such a purpose to the British House of Commons, and 
to that alone, is grotesque. Would they, then, have applied 
simultaneously to the Union Parliament of South Africa, to the 
Federal Parliament of Ottawa, to the Parliaments of Newfound- 
land, of New Zealand, and of the Commonwealth of Australia? 
Would such a procedure in the first days of a great war have been 
any less grotesque? I submit, then, that the creation of an 
Imperial Executive would drive us irresistibiy, whether we desired 
it or no, towards the creation of something in the nature of an 
Imperial Legislature. I am entirely at one with Mr. Sidney Low 
in holding that an Imperial Cabinet is better than nothing. Even 
an occasional consultative meeting devoid of executive powers— 
such a meeting as is, I imagine, the limit of the immediate ambi- 
tions of General Smuts—would be better than nothing. But once 
go beyond a merely consultative council, and I fail to see how it 
is possible either in logic or in practice to stop short of a position 
which would either reduce us to an absurdity or compel us to 
the acceptance of a complete Federal Constitution. 

Speaking at Folkestone in August 1915, the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer expressed his conviction that ‘the time will 
come when the whole of the self-governing Dominions, in pro- 
portion to their population and resources, will share with the 
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Mother Country in the duty and honour of governing the 
British Empire.’ 

Tf these words and many similar words uttered by statesmen 
of all parties during recent years are anything more than political 
verbosity (and Mr. Bonar Law is the last man to be suspected of 
such exuberance) they must surely point in the direction of some- 
thing more than an Executive ‘in the air,’ unsupported by a 
Parliament or legislative assembly. 

For that ‘something more’ we have plenty of suggestion. 
Lowest in the scale of constitutional devices comes that of an 
annual session of the existing Imperial Conference. Of that 
suggestion I will only say that it would mark an advance upon a 
quadrennial meeting of the same body. But the Imperial Con- 
ference is loose in construction and severely restricted in powers. 
Tt is, in fact, merely consultative. In that capacity it has done 
work the high value of which the present writer would be the last 
to depreciate. Apart, however, from the educative value of its 
more or less public debates it would seem to be almost superfluous 
alongside an Imperial Cabinet. 

Distinctly higher in the scale is the Imperial Assembly outlined 
in an eminently thoughtful and suggestive article contributed by 
Mr. Herbert Samuel to the March number of this Review.* Mr. 
Samuel is quick to perceive that the inclusion of Dominion repre- 
sentatives in an Imperial Executive could not by itself solve the 
problem of the Commonwealth. It would indeed give to the 
Dominions some share in the direction of policy, but ‘ it would 
do little or nothing to enlighten their peoples.” To remedy this 
defect he proposed, therefore, the creation of an Imperial Assembly 
which should be elected by the State Legislatures of the several 
self-zoverning Dominions. To this Assembly he would assign 
certain important though carefully defined and restricted functions. 
Its primary function would be to consider the proposals of the 
Tmperial Executive ; to endorse or reject them; to submit them, 
if endorsed, to the State Legislature, but not to give to them 
binding legislative effect. It would share in the task of framing 
the estimates of Imperial expenditure and would propose an allo- 
cation of the burden among the several States; but it would not 
levy compulsory taxes and would even refrain from suggesting 
the specific methods by which the States might raise the necessary 
revenue. It would share in framing schemes of Imperial Defence 
but would studiously refrain from demanding contributions in 
men, money or materials from the autonomous States. 

The scheme (of which I give only the barest outline) is unques- 
tionably ingenious. It avoids many obvious pitfalls; it scrupul- 


**The Organisation of the Empire: A Suggestion,’ by the Right Hon. 
Herbert Samuel, M.P. 
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ously respects susceptibilities and disarms suspicion. It possesses, 
moreover, the supreme advantage of being capable of expansion 
and development as changing circumstances may permit or require. 
But conspicuous as are the advantages offered by this scheme, even 
more conspicuous, as its author would be the first to admit, are 
its limitations. 

Far more complete if not more coherent is the scheme for a 
full Federal Constitution adumbrated by Mr. Lionel Curtis in 
the Problem of the Commonwealth and more precisely defined by 
Mr. Basil Worsfold in his recent work The Empire on the Anvil. 
Their ambition, like that of all genuine Federalists, is that we 
should aim at the creation not of a mere Staaten-bund (if the lan- 
guage may be forgiven) but of a real Bundes-Staat ; not a Con- 
federation of States but a Federal State. Such a State must 
possess the organs appropriate to federalism : a Legislature (net 
necessarily like that of the United Kingdom, legally ‘ Sovereign ’) ; 
an Executive which might or might not be ‘ responsible’ to the 
Legislature ; and a Federal Judicature. Mr. Worsfold sketches 
the outline of a Legislature consisting of two Chambers : a Senate 
of 200 members, representing the States of the Union, and a House 
of Representatives consisting of elected representatives of the 
peoples of the Union. The House of Representatives would 
number 400: 300 drawn from the white, and 100 from 
the coloured States of the Union. With more courage, per- 
haps, than prudence Mr. Worsfold has descended into detail. 
In so doing he has rendered a conspicuous service to the cause for 
which he stands. Too long has that cause been reproached—and 
not unjustly—with reluctance to come to close quarters with diffi- 
culties which reveal themselves only when an attempt is made to 
get away from generalities. Still, there is no reason to be bound by 
his details, and for myself I should be disposed to hasten rather 
more slowly. In particular it would seem to be more prudent to 
confine the experiment, in its primary stages, to the self-governing 
Dominions ; at any rate as regards the House of Representatives ; 
perhaps also, though less certainly, as regards the Senate. To 
divorce the Executive from the Legislature would mean too great 
a breach with sound English tradition, and it would seem to be 
advisable in this matter to follow Canadian and Australian rather 
than American precedent. In the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council we already possess the nucleus of a Federal Judicature, 
and there could be no insuperable obstacle to its development. 

That there are grave difficulties, however, inherent in this as 
in every other scheme for a Federal Constitution for the British 
Dominions no one is more conscious than the present writer. The 
closely connected problems of Imperial Finance and Imperial 
Defence would alone suffice to daunt all but the stoutest Feder- 
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alists. And it may well be asked whether in view of the recent 
resolution of the Imperial Conference it is worth while to expend 
more ink or more breath on the discussion of any Federal plan. 
If that resolution does really close the door upon all such plans 
it were plainly futile, for the time being, to discuss them. But 
are we bound to accept the interpretation deliberately given to 
that resolution by General Smuts and accepted by Mr. Sidney 
Low? Mr. Low’s record as a Federalist in principle is unimpeach- 
able; it should, however, be remembered that he has, of late, 
favoured the creation of a Federal Executive rather than a Federal 
Legislature. Such a partial solution might for a time— 
more particularly if the time were one of unbroken peace—work 
satisfactorily. But is the device calculated to stand even a 
moderate strain?—that it could stand a severe or prolonged or 
sudden strain no one who has given any serious thought to the 
matter could for an instant maintain. And for this reason. An 
Imperial Executive must, as has been explained already, be 
concerned primarily with Imperial Defence, and Imperial Defence 
must involve Imperial Finance. Hitherto the burden of defending 
the Empire has fallen almost exclusively upon the Mother 
Country. Out of a total expenditure in the year 1913-1914 of 
81,241 8241. Canada with a population of 7,300,000 contributed 
2,703,6031. or 7s. 4.9d. per head of the population; South 
Africa, 1,345,0311. or 4s. 5.6d. per head; New Zealand, 
765,3241. or 18s. 10.8d. per head; Australia, 4,081,5891. 
or 18s. 1.7d. per head, and the United Kingdom 72,346,2771. 
or 31s. 9.6d. per head.* So long as the United Kingdom 
retained the exclusive direction of foreign policy it was not 
unnatural that she should shoulder the chief burden of defence. 
If, at the request of the Dominions, she admits them to a share 
of control, it is inevitable that they should be called upon to 
assume financial responsibility, if not in mathematical ratio to that 
of the homeland, at any rate more nearly proportionate to the 
several interests involved than is, at present, the case. But how, 
it must be asked, can a mere Executive, responsible, if at all, to 
half a dozen different Legislatures, apportion the respective contri- 
butions? That an Executive should directly tax, or that it should 
even suggest the method of raising revenue, would to men of 
English blood be unthinkable. 

If, therefore, Mr. Low and those who think with him are 
content to accept the interpretation placed by General Smuts 
upon the recent resolution of the Imperial Conference; if they 
are willing to limit their scheme of Imperial reorganisation to 
the creation of an Imperial Executive reinforced by the more 

4 These figures are taken from Mr. Lionel Curtis’s Problem of the Common- 

ucalth. 
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regular meetings of an Imperial Conference, they will inevitably, 
as it seems to me, find themselves confronted, and probably in 
an acute form, by the very difficulty which, in their modesty, they 
seek to avoid. 

General Smuts is more logical than his converts. Unless I 
misinterpret his recent utterances he would seem to be hardly less 
opposed to a Federal Executive than to a Federal Legislature. 
His Imperialism—unquestionably genuine as far as it goes— 
would be satisfied by something in the nature of a perpetual 
alliance under the aegis of the British Crown—an alliance of 
autonomous States. And he lays, if anything, even more stress 
upon the autonomy than upon the alliance. He is in fact a 
nationalist, a South African nationalist first ; a British Imperialist 
second. Of his great services tothe Empire, of his abilities, both 
as soldier and statesman, no one has a higher appreciation than 
the present writer. It is precisely because his speeches in this 
country during the recent months, coupled, of course, with his 
superb achievements in the field, have given.to his every utterance 
a very high significance, that it becomes necessary for all students 
of politics to scrutinise rather narrowly their meaning. I frankly 
confess myself to have been among those who have been carried 
away by the magnetism of his personality and the attraction of 
his eloquence. Both are irresistible. But the publication of 
his speeches in collected form has given an opportunity for re- 
consideration and reflection of which I have hastened to avail 
myself. The cumulative effect of the speeches strikes me as 
something different from that produced by the several speeches 
when separately heard or read. Closely read the speeches reveal 
a somewhat attenuated Imperialism, and a greatly accentuated 
nationalism. It were superfluous to add that General Smuts is 
as much entitled to his opinions as any other subject of the King ; 
and he is certainly far more capable of expressing them than 
most. 

The question which really concerns those who, like myself, 
have been lifelong advocates of a complete Federal solution of 
the Britannic problem—the question which they are entitled to 
press is this: Must the resolution passed by the Imperial 
Conference on the 16th of April 1917, and still more the gloss 
which General Smuts was careful to put upon that resolu- 
tion, be accepted as the last word of the collective wisdom 
of the Empire? I hazard a conjecture that, had it not been for 
the dominating personality of the representative of South Africa, 
the Imperial Conference of 1917 would have been content to let 
the first paragraph of their famous resolution stand by itself. 
To that no Imperialist, however impatient of further delay, could 
have taken exception. No sane person would suggest that we 
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should embark upon the difficult and delicate task of remodelling 
the political institutions of the British Commonwealth in the 
middle of a great war. It is, however, obvious that as soon as 
may be after the conclusion of peace a Convention or Conference 
of the Empire must be called to take this question into immediate 
consideration. So much is affirmed in the first paragraph. The 
- second seems to me a deliberate, and I am bound to add a very 
regrettable, attempt to bind the hands of that Convention. Their 
hands cannot be bound, least of all by a special War Conference 
summoned for purposes which were totally unconnected with the 
constitutional problem. But it is undeniable that a prejudice 
has been created by the acceptance of this resolution, and by the 
interpretation given to it by General Smuts. 

I cannot but regret that that interpretation should have been 
endorsed by distinguished and persuasive publicists like Mr. 
Low. The endorsement is the more impressive since it is 
coupled with a reaffirmation of the Federalist faith. But the 
principal supporter of the resolution, though an Imperialist, 
makes no profession of Federalism—he is frankly a nationalist. 

Not even at the bidding of General Smuts ought the sister- 
States of the British Commonwealth to be called upon to 
surrender a project which, as many of us believe, is calcu- 
lated not merely or mainly to promote the political ambition 
of the British race, but to maintain and secure, as nothing else 
can, the peace of the world. No one is more keenly 
appreciative of this aspect of the question than General Smuts 
himself; and no one has expressed his belief more bluntly : 


People talk [he said in his speech at the Conference] about a league of 
nations and international government, but the only successful experiment 
in international government that has ever been made is the British Empire, 
founded on principles which appeal to the highest political ideals of man- 
kind . . . our hope is that the basis may be so laid for the future that it 
may become an instrument for good, not only in the Empire, but in the 


whole world. 


The supremely important question is this : Can the instrument 
be fashioned from the design drawn by General Smuts? Will an 
‘international alliance’ concluded between the autonomous 
nations of the British Commonwealth suffice for the purposes 
indicated by him? Will the peace of the world be secured by a 
loose confederation of the British Dominions? 

Let those who are disposed to give an affirmative answer study 
the precedents of the past. The Leagues of the antique world 
were wholly ineffective, even within their circumscribed sphere, 
for such a purpose. The confederation of German Cities and 
Principalities, united under the suzerainty of the Holy Roman 
Empire, was notoriously impotent to maintain the peace of 
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Germany. Hamilton and Washington were quick to perceive that 
no prolonged peace was. to be anticipated on the American con- 
tinent unless the Confederated Republics could be induced to 
accept a closer Federal union. One reflection may, perhaps for our 
encouragement, be added : confederations are not apt to endure ; 
either they break up into individual States, or they give place, as 
in the case of Switzerland, of the United States, and of the 
Germanic Bund, to a closer form of political association. 

No sane Federalist will refuse a half-loaf, if he cannot get a 
whole one. General Smuts’s Britannic League would be some- 
thing; Mr. Low’s Imperial Executive would be better; Mr. 
Herbert Samuel’s Imperial Assembly would represent a still further 
advance ; but I for one am not prepared to acquiesce in any final 
solution which stops short of a complete Federal Constitution. 
Anything less is not only illogical—that is a small matter for 
Britons—but seems likely to prove ineffective for its designed pur- 
poses, and almost certain to land us in difficulties from which the 
only escape will be found in a dissolution of the existing partner- 
ship. For my own part I share the robust democratic faith long 
held and lately confessed by Lord Milner : 


The only way [he said] likely to commend itself to half a dozen democra- 
cies, all steeped in the tradition and habituated to the practice of respon- 
sible government, is to make the Imperial Ministry answerable to a Parlia- 
ment which represents them all, and which is elected for the exclusive 
purposé of looking after their common interests. 


No personality however dominating, no resolution however 
specific, can avail to dissipate the dream which still inspires many 
millions of Britons alike in the homeland and in the scattered 
Dominions oversea. 


J. A. R. Marriorv. 
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THE RETURN OF ALSACE-LORRAINE 


THE solution of the question of Alsace-Lorraine as present history 
places it before us is perfectly clear and does not require any great 
amount of research or discussion. Of this I hope the reader will 
be convinced without my having to press any uncritical sym- 
pathies into the service of my arguments. Yet, political ques- 
tions are never entirely simple, and if we admit their complication 
we run the risk of raising those doubts which Newman calls 
muscae volitantes. But sincerity is the best policy, and before 
looking into the question of Alsace-Lorraine from the point of 
view of facts, I feel it incumbent upon me to point out some of 
the numerous issues which are apt to make it otherwise debatable. 

To begin with, it is evident that the natural frontier of France 
is the Rhine, and if the right of any country to its natural frontier 
is recognised France has an unquestionable claim upon the terri- 
tories to the west of that river. But if it is so, why should she 
not claim the whole of the left bank which most Frenchmen would 
regard as a burden and a promise of future woes? If language 
is the consideration, France is in the right of it in Lorraine but 
she is in the wrong in'Alsace, and she ought to claim half of 
Belgium or Switzerland, the French-speaking provinces of 
Canada, and even Louisiana, which she thinks are very well where 
they are, while she should give up Corsica, the Catalan, Basque 
and Flemish districts, Algeria and all her other colonies, in the 
hope that England would do the same, Prussia would return 
Poland and Slesvig to their sister-nations, and the United States 
would vacate California and Texas, while Portugal and Spain 
suddenly expanded into vast empires. If race is regarded as the 
determining element, as the Germans generally and imprudently 
contend, France, according to the latest verdict of the skull- 
measuring tribunals, should be at home not only in Lorraine and 
Alsace, but even in the larger part of Southern Germany where 
the Keltic type predominates, and where it does not take much 
craniology to see that the people do not look in the least like 
Prussians. If history is to decide, then the solution will be 
hopeless, for what does history do except register collisions, 
successions, or mixings-up of races and languages in perpetual 
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motion as bewildering as that of the sea-waves? All the European 
nations ought to move back Eastwards and make room for the 
lawful owners of the land, viz. the Bretons, Welsh, Gaels, and 
Irish, with the addition of such fortunate individuals whose 
brachycephalism might convince the boards of craniologists. If 
natural frontiers, languages, and racial bonds cannot guide us, 
how can we hope to be guided by history which is nothing else 
than a record of the violation of those natural ties? Charle- 
magne’s Empire was a mere accident. So was the division of the 
same between the Emperor’s sons. The word Lorraine, which 
to-day designates only the Metz or Nancy regions, originally 
applied to Lothair’s possessions (Lotharingia), an uncouth terri- 
tory extending from the North Sea to the Mediterranean in the 
most artificial manner one could imagine. Yet it is in the name 
of those great bubbles that Germany claims not only Alsace and 
Lorraine, but Lille, Arras, Dijon, Besangon, and even Arles, and 
insists that Joan of Arc is one of her heroines. No name is more 
familiar than that of the Empire of Germany. Most newspaper- 
readers imagine that it means the inflated Prussia we are now 
striving to deplete. They do not know or do not remember that 
it once applied to a confederacy infinitely more scattered and 
variegated than the present German Empire, and that its dominant 
element was Austria at a time when Prussia was the rudest, 
remotest, and most despised of its constituents. ‘The Empire, the 
Holy Roman Empire whose name fills the medieval records, and 
which certainly comprised—no matter how loosely—the North 
and East of present France, knew its palmy days under Charles 
the Fifth and had nothing in common with the militarist power 
created by the two Fredericks or the commercial Zollverein-born 
Empire of the Wilhelms. There is something ludicrous in seeing 
Berlin claim Strassburg, which was detached from the Empire 
at a time when Strassburg, a seat of learning and civilisation, 
looked down upon Berlin as the humblest city in Israel. If history 
is to be heard, Austria will appear as the great civilising force 
of the Middle Ages, the bulwark of Europe against the Slav, the 
Hungarian and the Turk, and Germany will be found to have 
no right even to her name. But history is never heard except 
when its decisions happen to tally with deep human instincts ; its 
records in themselves are unmeaning tales of vicissitudes. 

This is what a Socialist would not fail to say if he were invited 
to this debate. Races, tongues and frontiers, he would argue, 
never created brotherhood any more than the changing heritages 
of kings : affinity is the only thing that counts, and class affinity 
is stronger than any other: the real frontier between men is 
marked by the power to command or the necessity to obey; it- 
is not seen on maps but on dividend-books. To which a Quaker 
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might reply ‘Thou art right, there are no nations, or enemies 
or frontiers, let us all be brethren and happily get on together’ ; 
or a monk ‘ Yes, let us all be brethren, but do not let us care 
about getting on ; if we get rid of our lusts and our pride we shall 
have removed all causes of war, more effectually than if we had 
effaced frontiers.’ 

So complicated may always become debates concerning the 
tights of property. Individuals are skilful at distorting the facts 
even at the risk of being called thieves in consequence. How 
much more skilful must not nations be when they only run the 
risk of being taxed with patriotism, and realise that political 
history is as unmoral as natural philosophy! What strong argu- 
ments frontiers, races, and tongues may become when personal 
safety, which in itself is the most powerful reason, seems protected 
by them! Indeed it is not surprising that the Germans should 
have listened to Arndt when Bismarck pointed out that Wissem- 
bourg* was like a knife at the heart of Germany. 

Yet, to the modern man, to the dispassionate outsider who 
hears the voice of the thinking world more clearly than that of 
any particular nation, there is one test which simplifies contro- 
versies and makes quibbling futile. All political discussions con- 
cerning frontiers and redistribution of territories can be settled 
by the principle of the freedom of nations so dear to the Russian, 
or by the right to happiness which the American finds in his Con- 
stitution. The answer to the question ‘ Are those people free 
and are they happy where they are?’ may not always be easy 
to obtain, but when it turns out to be a square affirmative or 
negative, hesitation vanishes. The social compact has become as 
unstable as the marriage bond, and nobody blames a nation for 
getting away from persecutors even if they happen to speak the 
same tongue and have the same cast of features with themselves. 
We have gone back to the spirit which the feudal system had 
made universal before great wars broadened Empires and con- 
tracted patriotism. The feudal lord gave his allegiance to whom- 
soever he liked and thought more of mutual goodwill than of the 
ties of blood. So do or want to do the nations of to-day : it would 
be absurd to say that they are as indifferent to natural relation- 
ship, as evidenced by. their language or customs, as Syndicalists 
and Internationalists profess to be, but they certainly put their 
welfare, or the consciousness of being on the high road towards it, 
in the forefront. Are not the French Canadians happier where 
they are than anywhere else? Do not Walloons prefer their 
union with the Flemish to union with the French? Are the Irish- 
speaking Irish any nearer to the Welsh than they are to the 

* I use the French spelling when alluding to the times when Alsatian towns 
were French. 
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English? Have we not heard strange stories about the behaviour 

of Bosniac soldiers in Serbia where they were looked upon as near 
relations? Who will deny that millions of Italians or Germans 
have become thorough Americans, that Jews are generally loyal 
to the various countries they adopt, or that the British Empire 
is something more than a name? Indeed political frontiers mean 
nothing when they do not encompass liberty and prosperity, but 
when a proper spirit and wise administration make them the 
dividing lines from inferior conditions they become as dear to 
nations as a man’s chosen line of life is to him. Happiness, wel- 
fare, admiration for one’s leaders and sympathy with one’s 
associates will in the course of a few generations transform the 
national spirit of a region like that of afamily. The present writer 
has Lorraine blood in his veins, and since he heard in 1902 the 
sound of French as spoken by Metz or Mulhouse people his longing 
has been to see the recovery of the lost provinces. But although 
he lives in daily intercourse with Alsatians who are more jealously 
and exclusively French than most Parisians, and although he has 
always watched with emotion the efforts of Alsace-Lorraine to 
remain French while being separated from France, he never enter- 
tained any foolish delusions. France often deteriorated in the 
past fifty years while Germany apparently gained; there was 
laxity on one side while there were industry and method on the 
other. If Alsace-Lorraine had been less faithful to her ideal or 
her dream, and if Germany had been less Prussian in her ways, 
I might not have had to write this article. Forty-five years of 
peace and happiness are a long period : the old men of Alsace were 
only boys of fifteen when they were French, and even their won- 
derful loyalty might have become unintelligible to their sons. 
But Prussia would have it otherwise, and it is one of the cases 
where it is beyond human forces not to rejoice at a fortunate 
error. 

Metz, or, as is incorrectly said, Lorraine, became part of the 
Kingdom of France in 1552—a hundred years before Lille or 
Arras, two hundred years before Nancy and Lorraine proper, 
and three hundred years before Nice, Annecy, and Chambéry. 
Metz was French’: the perfect French which is heard there 
even to-day had never been adulterated by any Germanic 
admixture. But the town was part of the Holy Roman Empire, 
that is to say, recognised the Emperor as its final appeal and 
sent deputies to the Diet. On the other hand, it was a free town, 
not recognising the civic authority even of its Bishops, and one 


? The name is pronounced Mess. The British soldiers know well another 
Metz half-way between Péronne and Cambrai, and there are two villages of the 
name of Gometz within ten miles of Paris. It is a complete mistake to regard 
Metz as a German name. 


2L2 
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of its privileges was to refuse billeting to the Imperial troops. 
Needless to say, the language used in all official connexions was 
Latin or French, German being entirely unknown to the natives 
and no Imperial representatives living permanently in the town. 

In October 1551 Maurice of Saxony, the leader of the Protes- 
tant princes of Germany, had signed a secret agreement with the 
King of France, Henri Deux, offering in exchange ‘ for subsidies 
and assistance against the bestial servitude to which Charles of 
Austria (the Emperor, Charles the Fifth) wanted to reduce 
Germany, to let the lord King take possession of such towns in 
the Empire as were not of the German language, as Cambrai, 
Metz, Toul, Verdun, and suchlike.’ As a legal fiction was 
necessary to transfer these towns from the Emperor’s allegiance 
to that of the King, Henri Deux was styled ‘ Vicar of the Holy 
Empire.’ 

Toul had compelled her bishop, seven years before, to place 
himself under the protection of the King of France, and the 
French army—consisting as usual largely of German mercenaries 
but holding a strong proportion of volunteers—was welcomed 
enthusiastically. It was not so at Metz. The magistrates put 
forward their right to refuse admission to troops, and it was 
only by a stratagem of the bishop, Robert de Lernoncourt, a 
Frenchman, that a garrison could get in, while the rest of the 
army, after laying siege to Strasbourg, which was saved by the 
eloquence of deputies sent by her Swiss allies, split into two 
columns. One of these occupied Verdun without any difficulty 
while the other came back by that part of the Ardennes which 
lies between Chimay and Méziéres, where the present writer 
was born, and devastated, burnt and plundered it to their hearts’ 
content. This my countrymen still vaguely remember without 
suspecting that they were thus treated by a French army—con- 
sisting, it is true, of Germans—because they were not France 
then, though indeed they were French. Year after year before 
the War they used to go on the pilgrimage to Notre-Dame des 
Mouches at Avesnes without the least notion that the bees and 
wasps which then defended the little fortress were fighting the 
King of France in the interests of an Emperor of Germany, 
Charles Quint, whom they always take for a mere King of Spain 
with colonising tendencies and stronger religious inclinations. 

So were the Three Bishoprics, Metz, Toul, and Verdun, united 
or, as the familiar phrase says, rattachés to France. This word 
is significant, as it removes every idea of conquest while it sums 
up the ancient aspiration of France towards her national unity. 
As there was no conquest, there was no change either, beyond the 
substitution of a far-away King for a far-away Emperor. The 
town did not lose any of its privileges, nor was it subjected to 
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any exactions. When, exactly a hundred years later, Bossuet 
was appointed a Canon of the Cathedral of Metz, he found the 
Master Alderman—to whom he writes the first letter we possess 
of his—the chief municipal authority with the same power as 
formerly. There were no railways or telegraphs or telephones 
in those days, and orders being slow-footed seldom travelled. 
Besides, provincial autonomy was not threatened, as it began to 
be under the subdelegate system. Metz under the King as under 
the Emperor was only theoretically cognisant of central authority. 
As long as the semi-independence bequeathed to the provinces by 
the survival of feudal usages lasted, counties, dukedoms, or so- 
called free towns changed hands without noticing it much more 
than India notices a new Viceroy. 

The situation was not the same in Alsace as in the Three 
Bishoprics : the language created a difference which ought not 
to be exaggerated, but which should not be minimised either. 
The difference in languages was less vital then than it is to-day, 
because of the universal use of Latin and the hardly less universal 
contempt of most educated people for the vernaculars. Yet this 
difference did act asa barrier. Alsace, though separated from the 
German States by the Rhine, though speaking its own dialect, 
which Prussians find almost unintelligible, and living its own life, 
was intellectually nearer to Germany than to France. With our 
modern ideas it would be impossible not to call the annexation 
of Alsace by Richelieu and Mazarin purely and simply a conquest. 
But past events ought not to be judged from standpoints which 
did not exist when they took place, and the mistake (or tactics) 
of Sybel or Treitschke is to speak of the loss of Alsace to the Holy 
Roman Empire as if it were a contemporary affair, as if Alsace 
had been in 1640 what it was in 1870, and above all as if the 
Empire from which it was detached possessed the unity and con- 
sequently the unanimity of feeling which cannot be denied to the 
present German Empire. All this is very far from being the 
truth. The conquest of Alsace is an episode in the long contest 
between Austria and the Protestant princes of her allegiance on 
the one hand, and on the other of the struggle for pre-eminence 
between the House of Austria and France. If there had been 
no intestine divisions in the Empire Richelieu would not have had 
the chance by which he profited; if France in 1870 had been as 
divided as in the war in 1792, when there was a French army 
at Coblenz ready to fight another French army at the frontier, 
Bismarck would not have had to garble an official despatch in order 
to interfere. Divisions and the confusion and misery following 
them made it possible for France to reach her natural frontier 
without raising protests not only in a Europe which at the time 
did not exist, but even in a Germany which had no notion of 
political unity. 
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Alsace at the beginning of the seventeenth century was a 
picture on a small scale of the divided and broken-up condition 
of the Empire itself. At the troublous times when the attention 
of the Emperors had to be centred upon their Eastern or Southern 
frontiers threatened by the Hungarians, Slavs, or Turks, Alsace, 
which since the twelfth century had been nominally coupled with 
Schwaben, broke up into a multitude of portions. The only one 
which the Emperor owned personally was the county of Ferrette 
in Upper Alsace. The rest consisted of numberless ecclesiastical 
or secular principalities loosely connected with Wirtemberg, the 
Palatinate, Baden or Lorraine. Strassburg and Miilhausen were 
republics, but the Bishop of Strassburg, exiled from his town at 
the Reformation, kept his authority over some estates beyond the 
Rhine and actually continued to sit in the Diet of the Empire 
even when Strassburg became French and the Bishopric practically 
fell to the Rohan family. Besides, there were ten ‘free towns,’ 
Haguenau, Colmar, Schlestadt, Wissemburg, Landau, Obernai, 
Rosheim, Minster, Kaysersberg and Turkheim, which had bought 
of the Emperor a virtual autonomy, although their collectivity 
as the ‘ Décapole ’ was under an Imperial representative at Hague- 
nau. Add to this scattered state the religious divisions between 
Catholics and Protestants which had long caused disorder and 
misery in Alsace when the Thirty Years’ War came as a crown- 
ing of woes in 1618. 

The country suffered the most during the Swedish period, 
especially after 1631, when there were rough Swedish troops all 
over Alsace. The soldiers were a heavy burden on a population 
which at the time only numbered 250,000; they were exacting 
and cruel, but the country people dreaded even more the Lorrain 
bands which incessantly crossed the border much more for plunder- 
ing than for fighting purposes. The Catholics of Alsace naturally 
abede by the Emperor against the Swedes or other Protestants, 
but as the years passed and peace did not come they grew tired 
of waiting and began to look towards France, where they found 
a king of their religion even though the Cardinal was known to 
support the Protestants. In the course of 1634 Haguenau and 
Zabern called in French troops for protection. 

The year after, the Swedes having been beaten at Nordlingen, 
Richelieu found himself compelled to come in, but before doing 
so openly he negotiated with Bernard of Weimar, who was at the 
head of a Swedish army, and agreed to give him subsidies to carry 
on the war in Alsace. The arrangements between the Cardinal 
and Weimar are obscure : it is evident that the general contem- 
plated becoming the independent master of the territory he 
might occupy, but it is also a fact that French troops followed 
him wherever he went, and when he died in 1639 there were 
French garrisons in all the towns except Strassburg. 
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France therefore seemed to be in possession of Alsace eight 
or nine years before the treaties of Miinster and Osnabriick. 
But it was not so in reality. Richelieu and after him Mazarin 
were anxious not to use compulsion with a population known 
for its free spirit, and their delays created uncertainty. The 
very town of Haguenau which had been the first to call in the 
French refused Mazarin admission when he visited Alsace in 
1644. Even the treaties of Westphalia did not clear up the 
situation entirely, the Latin in which they were drawn up was 
made intentionally obscure, and the continuous references to 
feudal legislation, not infrequently contradictory, did not help in 
removing obscurities. Sometimes the Emperor seemed to yield 
territories, sometimes he only seemed to transfer rights, and what 
he gave up as Emperor he was apt to retain as Duke of Austria. 

However, France started to inquire into each of the multi- 
tudinous cases according to her usual method after conquests : 
there were established Chambers of Reunion at Besancon and 
Metz, both of which possessed the high courts known as Parle- 
ments, and a Higher Council was created at Brisach. Many 
secular or ecclesiastical lords who had been dispossessed by the 
Swedes were glad to appeal to the French Crown for their rights ; 
yet when in 1680 the Brisach Council summoned them all to 
‘prove’ their claims there was a universal protest. 

The difference was too great between France centralised as 
Richelieu and Louis the Fourteenth had already made it and the 
Kleinstaaterei which was the rule and was to remain the rule in 
Germany till 1870. In 1681 Strassburg, surrounded by Louvois’ 
troops, surrendered without striking a blow. The French pro- 
vince of Alsace was then complete. Yet the republic of Miil- 
hausen which was part of Switzerland only asked to be incor- 
porated into France in 1798, and until the Revolution there were 
visible on the maps large eyots independent from France: these 
were the domains of a few German princes, styled princes 
possessionnés ; their presence was one of the causes of the violent 
revolutionary outbursts in Alsace after 1789. 

To sum up, Alsace was a German land under feudal adminis- 
trations of infinite variety, which was conquered by a German 
general in command of a Swedish army, during the confusion of 
a war both religious and feudal, for the benefit of a country which 
had recently emerged from feudalism and was stronger than its 
neighbours in consequence. 

The history of Alsace as a French province is a happy one, and 
even the German historians the most anxious to deny it have 
never been able to do so. Whoever has personally known many 
Alsatians and has some experience of Germany must see 
that there are deep differences between the Alsatians and 
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the Germans in point of disposition and mental tendencies, 
and, on the contrary, many striking resemblances between the 
Alsatians and the French. The Alsatian can be serious and 
methodical, he has charming naiveté, and his religious faith is of 
@ grave and conscientious nature. But he has an inexhaustible 
fund of drollery which immediately marks him off from the 
German, he loves refinement in conceptions, language and 
manners, and, above all, he is independent, easily sarcastic and 
quick on the trigger, which Germans seldom appear to be. I have 
known Alsatians all my life—Paris is full of them in every station 
and vocation. I have never been able to see the differences 
between them and myself which strike, and sometimes offend, me 
when I deal with French Southerners. I defy any foreigner, no 
matter how conversant with the French language and manners, 
to be able to tell in a drawing-room an Alsatian from another 
Frenchman. The Paris clergy hold a large proportion of 
Alsatians : two of them are famous for their literary as well as 
for their conversational wit. Thousands of works in prose and 
verse were written by Alsatians, and the list of French authors 
of Alsatian origin even now writing would be so long that it cannot 
be given here*; there never were any traces in their language of 
the provincialisms which frequently and not unpleasantly betray 
Scotch writers to English readers. The French papers published 
in Alsace till 1914 were remarkable in that respect. It should 
be noted that I am not speaking here of the self-exiled Alsatian 
who fills our universities, magazines or newspapers ; I have visited 
Alsace several times, and at each visit I have been more charmed 
by what I saw. The best society in Colmar, Strasbourg, and 
especially Mulhouse is of truly Parisian charm, without a trace 
of localism. My first visit to Strasbourg in 1898 had been dis- 
appointing : the town is now largely peopled by German settlers, 
and I had heard only a few people speaking French in the Broglie 
Square. Other visits convinced me that the French language is 
jealously kept up in the homes. French sermons are still given 
in the cathedral every Sunday. I remember visiting the seminary 
at the beginning of the clergy ‘retreat,’ and I remember my 
feelings at seeing those hundreds of priests still wearing the 
French clerical costume and addressing each other in loud French 
as they recognised friends in the magnificent courtyard. I also 
remember my delight a few years ago at being welcomed on a 
hot and friendless day in America by Alsatian nuns in charge of 
some department of the Washington University : how eagerly I 
listened to their every word, fearing lest their long stay in a 
foreign country, coupled with the severance of their mother- 

* Ristelhueber’s five volumes of Bibliographie Alsacienne published between 
1869 and 1873 will give an idea of it. 
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house from France, might have changed them ever so little. But 
every tone, every gesture, and the quality of every smile was 
rench. Who can be more purely French than the Abbé 
Wetterlé, who however was sixteen years in the Reichstag, and 
has lived in Paris only since the danger to his liberty in August 
1914 made it imperative for him to leave? Indeed, it is in vain 
for the Germans to try to annex the Alsatians morally. After 
more than two centuries of complete and undisturbed union with 
France they had become more French than the French them- 
selves knew, and that is the great fact which forces itself on the 
student. 

We now have to look for the historical conditions which, apart 
from the similarities I have pointed out above, made this perfect 
assimilation possible. 

As a matter of fact, the policy of France in Alsace as in 
Lorraine was complete respect for the local liberties. An 
intendant was indeed sent to Strasbourg, and there were garrisons 
in all the fortified towns, but that was all there was of novelty. 
The revocation of the Edict of Nantes took no effect in Alsace : 
Louvois wrote to the Intendant that ‘ His Majesty’s intention was 
to leave the Reformed religion in Alsace in exactly the same state 
as before the conquest.” The idea of putting a French imprint 
on the province by trying officially to spread the French language 
occurred to no one either: even Rocholl admits this. There 
were no French schools beyond those which had been founded by 
private enterprise before the occupation, for the children of 
refugee Huguenots or of the richer classes. It was not till 1788 
that Louis the Sixteenth endowed a few French schools, attend- 
ance at which was however by no means compulsory. Even 
during the nineteenth century and till the very eve of the war of 
1870 the French Government encouraged the study of German 
everywhere: children were always taught their catechism in 
German and at least an hour every afternoon in the elementary 
schools was devoted to German reading or dictation. Official 
documents were drawn up in German, even in Strasbourg, till 
1789. Both Charles the Tenth and Louis-Philippe made pro- 
gresses through Alsace nearly two centuries after the conquest : 
Charles the Tenth who spoke no German apologised everywhere 
for having to use French, while Louis-Philippe who knew or had 
once known it well wrote and delivered all his addresses in that 
language. 

But the attraction of France in the seventeenth century was 
too strong not to be felt, even without any official encouragement. 
As early as 1698 the Intendant M. de la Grange wrote: ‘ The 
current language of the province is German but there are hardly 
any people of some distinction unable at least to understand 
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French, and their children are all taught this language so that 
it will soon be universally known.’ He also notes that young 
gentlemen from Sweden or Germany ‘flock here for the sake of 
the French language.’ In fact a contemporary poem entitled 
A la Mode Kehraus inveighs against the universal Gallomania. 
In 1709 no less a person than the King of Prussia, Frederick the 
First, wrote in a diplomatic letter that ‘the Alsatians are more 
French than the French, and that the French Government 
entrusts the defence of France on that frontier entirely to them.’ 
In 1750 Louis the Fifteenth visited Alsace and, difficult as it is 
to distinguish between enthusiasm and mere curiosity in such 
progresses, it seems clear that to the Alsatians he was still ‘ the 
Beloved.’ 

Goethe was one of those young German gentlemen who came 
to Strasbourg for the sake of the French language. The four 
books (IX-XII) of Dichtung und Wahrheit in which he narrates 
his experiences are famous. Whoever gives himself the pleasure 
to go through those pages so rich in thought and feeling will notice 
how deeply transformed by French influences the town and 
university were already. So much so that Goethe, who had come 
to Strasbourg in 1769 for the sake of French, left it three years later 
because he felt that, in spite of the indulgence and politeness of 
the French, he could not become French enough to be more than 
tolerated in a town where, however, the German language was still 
alive. Another remark is obvious. Goethe gladly observes that 
the cathedral was built in German days by a German architect 
and, as he implies, in German style ; but he nowhere hints, how- 
ever incidentally, that Alsace and Strasbourg ought not to be 
French. Imagine a French student of twenty-two spending some 
time at Metz, side by side with German officers, and ask yourself 
whether the pages he might write would be full like Goethe’s of 
poetic memories and dispassionate remarks on the local society. 

While Goethe studied at Strasbourg, there lived in the town a 
lad of fifteen or sixteen, born there in 1755, who was to become 
one of the masters of the French language. Ramond was long 
known exclusively as a politician and a scientist, and it required 
the authority of Sainte-Beuve to reveal him to France as the pre- 
cursor of Chateaubriand and a descriptive writer even nearer to 
us than Rousseau. But this injustice has long been repaired and 
the Voyage au Mont Perdu is a French classic. The fact that 
a writer of so much distinction was born and educated at Stras- 
bourg shows more than anything else how French Alsace had 
become by the end of the eighteenth century. 

Yet, had it not been for the Revolution, Alsace might have 
gone- on absorbing French ideas and customs without realising 
that she was a part of France, very much as French Canada feels 
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English without however feeling part of England. But nowhere 
was the great rehandling welcomed so enthusiastically as in Alsace, 
and nowhere did it produce such deep transformations. 

The States-General were summoned in Alsace by Louis the 
Sixteenth with scrupulous attention to the privileges of the pro- 
vince; even the ancient prerogatives of Strasbourg and the 
Décapole were considered. But the peculiar situation of the terri- 
tories under princes possessionnés brought a crisis. When Feudal 
Privileges were abolished on the 4th of August 1789 the princes 
possessionnés, viz. the Duke of Zweibriick, the Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Margrave of Brandenburg, and 
the Bishops of Strasbourg, Spire, Cologne, Tréves, and Bile, 
protested and appealed to the Emperor. This was the signal 
for riots which were among the first symptoms of the true meaning 
of the Revolution. ‘The population of these territories immediately 
insisted on having representatives at the National Assembly, and 
naturally these representatives belonged to the Third Estate : the 
fundamental difference between the Alsatian and the German 
spirit, viz. the inclination of the former for democracy, was then 
revealed. A few months later the tricolor streamed from the 
spire of the cathedral, and it is a remarkable coincidence, though 
it is nothing else, that the Marseillaise was composed and sung 
for the first time at Strasbourg. 

Within three years the new order of things had been estab- 
lished ; there were no longer any feudal customs, or free towns; 
there were two French Departments, the Haut-Rhin and Bas- 
Rhin, which did not differ in administration from any of the 
eighty-seven others, and the revolutionary spirit was made keener 
by Austria declaring war to support the princes possessionnés. 

Two great causes initiated by the Revolution made their full 
influence felt in Alsace : these were the organisation of education 
on modern bases, and the military system which until 1815 made 
of every grown-up Alsatian a French soldier, and which, though 
dwindling into partial conscription after that date, still incorpor- 
ated many thousands of young men into the army. 

Alsace was from the first renowned for the excellence of her 
elementary education. The school teachers had of course to be 
natives, but their training colleges were admirably conducted, 
and in 1869 nobody was surprised to hear that the Bas-Rhin stood 
second on the statistics of the Ministry of Education. Yet, at 
that time, part of the daily teaching was still devoted to German, 
and French had been made compulsory hardly twenty years. The 
lists of the great Government colleges in Paris also showed an 
extraordinary proportion of Alsatian names. 

From 1792 the French Army became national and Alsatian 
recruits were numerous in it. We should not imagine that they 
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had kept aloof before. The Alsatian has an exceptional taste for 
soldiering, and this was visible even before the Revolution. 
Alsace is proud of the list, frequently cited, of her military 
celebrities under Napoleon. Indeed there are few greater names 
than those of Ney, Kléber, Kellermann or Lefebvre, and Rapp ; 
Custine, Molitor and Mouton, although less famous, stood high in 
the Emperor’s esteem. 

Now all these men had enlisted before 1789. But after 1792 
chances of promotion became greater, and the Alsatians had many 
occasions to show their mettle. It is as well to point out here 
the extraordinary fact that in 1918, almost half a century after 
the German annexation, Alsace still could claim the highest pro- 
portion of superior officers in the French Army. No fewer than 
thirty-five generals and over twelve hundred officers were Alsatians 
who naturally had had to give up their native province to serve 
under French colours. But their humbler countrymen loved the 
Army. It was customary in France until laws were passed, towards 
1880, for a shorter military service, to send recruits to far-away 
garrison towns whence they could hardly return before their seven 
years’ term was over. I remember men who had been so long 
in Southern stations that they preserved a Gascon accent all their 
lives. Alsatians would in the same way serve their seven years 
at Rennes-de-Bretagne, as I heard one say, or at Grenoble-en- 
Dauphiné, and never go home in the interval. When they 
returned they were as French as Ney or Lefebvre. Four or five 
years ago, at Munich, I met one, an old barber, who had settled 
there in 1872, had married and reared a family. His conversation 
after all those years was in every tone and nuance that of the old 
French soldier. He snorted at a mention of the Prussians and 
spoke of Bavarians with detached appreciativeness. One ought 
to remember that Alsace was thrown into that great melting-pot 
of the French Army long before socialist and anti-militarist theories 
were hatched and when the Army, with the halo of Napoleon’s 
glory over it, seemed the glorified representation of the country. 
It is not surprising that in 1814 when Alsace was invaded by 
troops from Baden and Wiirtemberg these Germans realised that, 
in spite of their poets’ and historians’ claims on Strasbourg, they 
were received as complete strangers. One of their papers, the 
Merkur, reviled the Alsatians as unnatural hybrids, more antagon- 
istic to Germany than the French themselves, and added that 
Napoleon’s Alsatian generals had behaved in Germany with more 
cruelty than any others.‘ 

It was chiefly during the two or three generations which pre- 


“ The King of Wiirtemberg wanted to annex Alsace; so did the Emperor of 
Austria. The Czar vetoed the annexation by either. 
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ceded the war of 1870 that the fusion between Alsace and France 
became complete, resulting in absolute devotion in the lower 
classes and in perfect identification in higher milieus. The 
Faculties or University of Strasbourg went far to spread French 
culture and to create the exquisitely urbane society which I men- 
tioned above and of which I have personally known fascinating 
specimens : the Strasbourg lecturers were invariably men of rare 
distinction. The Alsatian representation in the Chambers was 
far above the average: the Alsatian understands administration 
admirably, and Bismarck himself points out in one of his speeches 
that there were Alsatians in uncommon proportion not only in the 
French Army but in all kinds of official positions. ‘Two ministers 
of Louis-Philippe were Alsatian and so was of course the celebrated 
Haussmann. Besides, many Parisian families partly settled in 
Alsace, and intermarriages were frequent. We have heard the 
Germans and after them the Internationalists and ‘ Pacifists’ of 
every country repeat so often that the Alsatians were not French, 
could not be French, that the impudent untruth stays in one’s ear 
as an irritating tune even when it does not go any further. Asa 
matter of fact every Frenchman, every foreigner settled in France, 
accustomed as we are to see Alsatian names on signs in every 
street, on the lists of every commercial concern, in the military, 
industrial , and educational annuals, on the death or marriage notes 
of three in ten families, knows that the Alsatians were French, as 
French as any Dunkirk or Besancon bourgeois, more French, I will 
venture to say, than the Scots are English, and intensely French 
in their feelings. They did not hate Gesmany then, although 
the lower classes were exceedingly shy of crossing the Rhine and 
had not forgotten 1814. Many of them were Protestants, and this 
circumstance, along with the natural acquisition of the German 
language with a minimum of trouble, caused Alsace to be regarded 
by men like Michelet or Renan as a sort of bridge between 
Germany and France. Nobody dreamed that France ought to 
be on her guard against a nation of philosophers. Indeed, Prussia 
before 1866 was as popular as a hundred years before. The 
French had to see the successor of Frederick annex Slesvig, and 
beat Bavaria and Austria as easily as Denmark, to suspect that 
their turn might come and foresee that the stake would be their 


most beloved province. 
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I am not thinking of writing or even sketching a history of 
Alsace. I am only pointing out the chief aspects of it which are 
necessary to give the reader sufficient knowledge of the main facts. 
Therefore I need not tell in detail the events which have taken 
place since 1870, and I shall limit myself to a brief account of 
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the manner in which Alsace and Lorraine, France and Germany 
behaved after the annexation, concluding with a glance at the 


probable future. 

Nothing is so heartrending as the narrative of the severance 
of Alsace and Lorraine from France. Alsace fought during the 
war with her usual courage. In one of his harsh, sarcastic, fre- 
quently untruthful speeches on the Alsatian question, Bismarck 
admitted in 1875 that Germany had often felt the weight of the 
Alsatian sword. Strasbourg in return was bombarded mercilessly, 
but resisted with corresponding obstinacy. Belfort showed such 
heroism that Thiers could not give it up nor Bismarck insist on 
annexing it. Alone in the whole province this town and its 
neighbourhood were left to France as a souvenir and a hope of 
better days. When it became too evident that Gambetta (who 
had been returned by nine Alsatian constituencies) could not pro- 
long the defence, on the 16th of February 1871 the deputies of the 
Bas-Rhin, Haut-Rhin, Moselle, Meurthe, and Vosges read the 
following declaration in the National Assembly at Bordeaux : 


We, French citizens, selected and delegated by the departments of Bas- 
Rhin, Haut-Rhin, Moselle, Meurthe, and Vosges to express in this 
Assembly the unanimous desire of Alsace and Lorraine, have resolved to 
state solemnly before France and Europe the sacred rights of the aforesaid 
courtries. 

(1) Alsace and Lorraine refuse to be alienated from France. 

Associated with France for more than two hundred years in evil as well 
as in happy days, these two provinces everlastingly exposed to the attacks of 
the enemy have constantly sacrificed themselves for the greatness of France, 
and have sealed with their blood the compact which made them French. 
To-day they affirm, everi in the presence of the invader, their unshaken 
loyalty. Whether soldiers in the army or civilians at home, our country- 
men show in voting or in fighting that they want to remain French and 
signify as much to Germany. g 

(2) France cannot ratify the cession of Lorraine or Alsace. She cannot, 
without imperilling her existence, strike a deadly blow at her national 
unity by giving up those who secured for themselves by two hundred years’ 
devotion the right to be defended by the whole country against brute force, 
no matter how victorious. 

(3) Europe cannot allow or ratify the cession of Alsace and Lorraine. 

Civilised peoples which are the guardians of the law of nations cannot 
be indifferent to the fate of one of them without running the risk of similar 
treatment. Europe cannot let a whole people be disposed of like a herd 
of animals. She must realise that peace at the cost of a territory does 
not mean peace, but a ruinous truce, a permanent provocation to war. 

To sum up, Alsace and Lorraine protest against any cession, France 
cannot consent to it, and Europe cannot sanction it. 

We take our French countrymen, the governments and peoples of the 
whole world to witness that we regard as null and void all deeds or treaties, 
votes or referendums which might give up to the invader part or the whole 
of Alsace and Lorraine. We hereby proclaim the inviolable right of our 
provinces to remain part of the French nation, and we take our oath for 
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ourselves, our constituents, our children and their descendants, to claim 
that right for ever and in every way in the face of usurpers. 


A week after this declaration—remarkable even more for its 
juridical insistence than for its eloquence—had been read, the pre- 
liminaries of the Frankfort treaty were signed, and on the Ist of 
March, after repeating once more their protest, the deputies of 
Alsace and Lorraine left the National Assembly. There is no 
more bitter memory in the whole of the history of France than 
that separation. 

During three years Alsace and Lorraine, now become Elsass- 
Lothringen, were under exclusively military authority, and the 
Reichstag deliberated about their fate in the complete absence of 
any of their representatives. In the meantime Bismarck delivered 
on their subject several important addresses which would well 
deserve being analysed and quoted. For they prove, in the first 
place, that the Chancellor entertained no doubt that the conquered 
people hated Germany; and, in the second place, they make 
it clear that as M. Helmer—one of the distinguished Alsatians 
who left Alsace for France in August 1914—recently wrote : 
‘Prussia seized Alsace entirely and exclusively for military 
purposes, and not by any means from sentimental impulses.’ 
However, at the beginning of 1874 a deputation from the Reichs- 
land numbering fifteen made its appearance at the Reichstag. 
Two of its members, M. Teutsch, from Saverne, and M. Hart- 
mann, from Haguenau, had been at Bordeaux, three years before, 
among the signatories of the declaration. 

We can easily imagine the excitement of the French Chambers 
when, after a half century’s absence, the Alsatian members will re- 
appear in Paris; we can also imagine the sight in the Italian 
Chamber when the deputies from the terra irredenta take their 
seats for the first time. The Reichstag offered a very different 
spectacle on the 18th of February 1874 when the Alsatian deputa- 
tion made its début. Curiosity was by no means sympathetic, 
and it little looked as if the long-lost brethren had at last found 
their way home. 

M. Teutsch—whom Bismarck ironically complimented on the 
purity of his German—apologised amidst sarcastic exclamations 
and insulting laughter for his use of a language which he could 
read but only wrote with difficulty. His first words, which raised 
a tempest of angry protest, were to say in the name of all his 
colleagues that Germany had exceeded the right of a civilised 
nation in annexing Alsace. M. Teutsch went on: 

In the name of the Alsatians and Lorrains who are the victims of the 


Frankfort Treaty, we protest against the abuse of power seen in our country. 
The right of conquest may be defensible when savage tribes are at issue, 
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not in the case of a country like Alsace-Lorraine. It is at the end of an age 
called the Age of Light that Germany wants to make slaves of us (laughter), 
for it is slavery to be delivered over to aliens. Men endowed with a soul 
and intelligence are not merchandise. We have not recognised the right 
of France to give us up in 1871, and therefore the treaty which you oppose 
to us is valueless as far as we are concerned. Besides, nobody believes that 
France, exhausted and bleeding as she was, gave us up freely. (Loud 
laughter.) No, she yielded with the knife at her throat. To invest your 
action with even a semblance of legality you should have consulted our 
population. Never can we approve what you did. We are irresistibly 
drawn towards France, and we should not be worthy of your esteem if we 
felt differently. After two centuries of common thought and life with 
France, neither your arguments nor above all brute force can divide us from 
her. As a Protestant and a republican I am anxious to say that it is 
mere perfidy to hint that opposition to you in Alsace is more Catholic than 
French. 

You say we are of your own blood. Is this bitter irony or are you 
serious? You also say that you only acted as all nations act in war. Yes, 
in barbarous times. Finally, you say that Germany needed our territory to 
defend her own. Why were you not satisfied with dismantling our for- 
tresses? No, the one cause of your action is the intoxication into which 
your victories have thrown you. But your having yielded to that intoxi- 
cation will prove to be the greatest error in your history. You could have 
won our sympathies for ever, and brought about the disarmament of 
Europe; if you had respected our frontiers you would be regarded as the 
wisest nation in Europe. (Loud laughter.) But now everybody mistrusts 
you. Give up this policy. You are powerful, you may, without fearing to 
injure your dignity, restore to us our liberty. It has been so far customary 
in these precincts to impose silence on every noble-hearted man who tried 
to defend the peoples you conquer and to call him a traitor; traitors are 
those whose ambitions prepare the ruin of their country. Be just and we 
shall forget (laughter) all that we have suffered in the past three years; 
we shall be united to you by the bonds of true fraternity. 


This declaration and that which had been read three years 
before in the National Assembly at Bordeaux are historic docu- 
ments of a solemn character which can never be forgotten, which 
in fact have never been obscured in the course of forty years of 
vicissitudes and changed points of view, and which placed from 
the first the Alsatian question in its true light. 

It is not pleasing to remember that the Bishop of Strasbourg, 
who was present, a man of over eighty, it is true, and who had 
been educated and had lived in Germany till he was twenty-five, 
tried to qualify the declaration by saying that his co-religionists 
had no notion of reconsidering the treaty signed at Frankfort by 
two great nations. But against this statement not only all the 
Catholic deputies present protested, but even priests under the 
Bishop publicly refused to see cowardly feelings ascribed to their 
co-religionists. Next to Bishop Raess sat another Bishop, that 
perfect gentleman Mgr. du Pont des Loges, of Metz. He did 
not think that Catholics recognised the treaty and showed it till 
his dying day. - 
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Meanwhile Teutsch and seven of his colleagues had left the 

Reichstag never to reappear there, and they did not hear 
Bismarck’s reply: it can be summed up in a cruel but lucid 
sentence of which the Chancellor gave three or four variations : 
‘We conquered you, not for your sake, but for our own.’ At the 
same time another sort of protest came from the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine. It is painful to live under foreign laws, yet many an 
Alsatian village never saw for many years any other Germans 
than the gendarmes from the neighbouring commando or the tax- 
collector, and it is painful too, more painful than words can tell, 
to leave one’s home and settle in provinces with usages, ideas 
and language different from those to which one has been accus- 
tomed from infancy. To this sacrifice many Alsatians could 
probably never have brought themselves, had it not been for the 
unbearable dread of seeing their sons in a uniform in which they 
might have to fight France. The remark ‘ Ils avaient des fils, ils 
sont partis,’ so familiar to those who knew Alsatians during the 
years 1871-1890, gives a better summary of their courage, dignity 
and suffering than all that can be said or written about the feel- 
ings of Alsace-Lorraine. Between 1871 and 1893 over 200,000 
Alsatians migrated to France ; 112,000 young Alsatians ought to 
have appeared before the German recruiting boards between 1871 
and 1874, only 28,000 presented themselves. In the year 1878 
out of 41,000 expected only 4822 reported. It is remarkable 
that emigration was most active in the circles of Wissembourg, 
Schlestadt and Haguenau where the use of the German language 
was greatest. 

Many of these emigrants were poor people who could find 
work anywhere. In fact we meet them or their descendants in 
Paris every day. Many, on the contrary, were men in official 
or semi-official positions: magistrates, professors, notaries, 
avoués, school-teachers, railway officials etc., who were not by 
any means sure to find the equivalent of what they were giving 
up, but preferred uncertainty to what they called slavery. A 
hundred in two hundred and seventy notaries left. It has 
often been remarked that this emigration was not advantageous 
to Alsace-Lorraine as it removed the most energetic elements of 
the population and invited the 300,000 German settlers whose 
presence now complicates the problem of the return of the 
province to France, and certainly accelerated its apparent Prussian- 
ising. But the question is not entirely one of practical interest, 
and what is important here is to show to what extent Alsace 
thought herself French. Emigration from Lorraine was not so 
large. The reason is not difficult to see: Metz people having 
nothing in common with Germany knew they ran no risk of being 
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confounded with their invaders, and they were right, as the most 
casual visitor or the reader of Barrés’ Colette Baudoche can 
realise. But Alsatians somewhat resented this attitude, and 
nothing is so frequent as to hear them speak of their neighbours 
in a tone of patriotic superiority which is delightful to French ears. 

The question now arises : how did the Alsatians who did not 
emigrate react under the process of Germanisation and the insid- 
ious transformations inevitably brought about in the course of two 
or three generations? This question cannot be answered without 
reference to its environment, viz. the attitude of both France and 
Germany towards it, and it is here, above all, that complete 
honesty in the exposition of facts is indispensable. 

When we glance at the history of France since 1870 we imme- 
diately notice three things which cannot but give satisfaction : one 
is the constitution of a Colonial Empire, the existence of which 
is a constant appeal to our energies and industry and a reproach 
to our slow birth-increase ; the second is the courage displayed by 
France during the War of 1914; the third, less easy to define or 
even to praise—for it is mixed up with inferior elements—is an 
aversion from the spirit of conquest and an opposition to war for 
war’s sake as practised by Louis the Fourteenth and Napoleon, 
which never was better expressed than in the famous article in 
which in 1871 Fustel de Coulanges defended Alsace against the 
greed of Germany. 

But apart from these points we do not find much that we can 
be proud of or grateful for in our recent history. I am aware that 
whenever a citizen criticises his own country there is always 
another citizen to say that he is speaking from party spirit. But 
is it not true that in the hearts even of sympathetic foreigners, as 
well as on the lips of unfriendly ones, there was long to be found 
an estimate of France which could not be called admiring or 
respectful? An American politician expressed this with perfect 
candour in an address to M. Viviani when he accompanied Joffre to 
the United States : ‘We always loved you; after the Marne we 
admired you, after Verdun we respected you.’ This means clearly 
that to people inclined like the Americans to judge a nation less 
on its history than on its present assets, France until recently was 
very much what declining Greece was to the Romans. Realists 
have harsh names for this kind of appreciation. France was 
estimated not according to her possibilities, which of course were 
felt rather than seen, but according to her rank in the world. 
Now this seemed to fall instead of rising. Our population was 
stationary ; our trade was visibly losing ground ; so was our Navy, 
once formidable ; we had colonies but not enough population to 
fill them, and apparently not enough money to exploit them ; we 
had a bureaucracy which is a laughing-stock to all, native or 
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foreign, who come into contact with it; our politicians hardly 
ever rose above the ordinary; apart from Gambetta and Ferry 
who among them could be named to a foreigner? They 
were ignorant of what was going on beyond our frontiers, 
side-tracked, prejudice-ridden, shabbily and pettily selfish ; they 
showed a little energy only in religious questions, against 
people they thought weak, a few monks and nuns in 1901, and 
the Pope in 1905. They talked everlastingly about democracy 
and the rights of the people, and they were in reality confirmed 
bourgeois who did a great deal less for the people than the German 
autocracy. Socialist deputies, who went abroad more than they 
did, knew this and would frequently tax them with insincerity. 

This is the background on which we must see the attitude of 
France with regard to Alsace-Lorraine, or to put it differently 
with respect to Germany re Alsace-Lorraine. 

The mistake of the world, and the cause of the surprise which 
so many people have felt during the present War at seeing what 
the so-called decadent French could do, was to confound the 
country with its politicians. Indeed it can be safely said that not 
only since 1905 when Germany let us have a glimpse of her ships, 
guns, and armed millions, but even in the years immediately pre- 
ceding, when the philosophy of anti-patriotism was the most 
cynical, there were very few homes in France in which Alsace- 
Lorraine could be mentioned without saddening the elder and 
exciting the younger members of the family. Socialists them- 
selves were frequently seen yielding and trustful in their deal- 
ings with Germany when war seemed impossible, but, the moment 
it did seem possible, they appeared like revanche Nationalists. 
All this, however, is that part of history which can never be written 
in historical books, and is better felt than described. 

What was seen was a puzzling succession of apparently con- 
tradictory moods. The French Republic was founded, like the 
Russian Democracy, by patriots who wanted to save the integrity 
of the territory endangered by a monarch. But the French like 
the Russian Republic was promptly diverted from its ideal ; party 
politics soon became all-engrossing, and Bismarck did his best 
to promote the republican against the monarchist interests, because 
he saw that the Republic which had meant war to the death in 
September 1870 meant peace at all costs a few years later. In 
fact, the activity of the Republic was soon turned towards 
colonial and religious questions, and when Gambetta died in 1881 
Alsace had long seemed to be far from her thoughts. Yet, six 
years later, at the time of the Schnaebelé incident—a quarrel 
between a French and a German official at a frontier railway 
station—it appeared as if the sixteen years since the war had 
passed like a day and France was dying to avenge her inenlt. 
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During the years which saw the preparation and final arrange- 
ment of the Franco-Russian Alliance (1893-1897), public opinion 
showed clearly that it regarded this alliance as the possibility, if 
not of a revanche over Germany, at any rate of the return, 
through some diplomatic compromise, of the lost provinces ; 
patriotism was on tiptoe. Then Socialism made its appearance, 
and Rémy de Gourmont could blaspheme patriotic hopes. Then 
again Jaurés and his friends could advocate a rapprochement or 
even an alliance with Germany. Yet German securities never 
were adinitted to the Paris Bourse, and the Kaiser’s advances 
in 1899 and 1912 were not encouraged. Of all this Alsace was 
the attentive witness: a few things disconcerted her; others, 
especially the anti-religious campaigns, hurt her; but there were 
enough Frenchmen left whose thoughts were centred upon her 
to explain what would otherwise have been heart-breaking. Even 
when she came to realise that France hesitated about letting 
war loose on her account Alsace could not doubt that the French 
were true to her. Besides, her consciousness was not occupied 
by French politics alone; she was living Germany’s life, and 
her reaction on that side was all-important. 

It is foolish to deny, as the saying goes, the devil his due, 
and I cannot understand so-called patriots who will not learn 
what is useful to their country, even from an enemy. The 
Germans are not stupid, as many people say; they are very 
intelligent, if their intelligence is of the geometric kind which 
Bergson opposes to intuition, and if they lack tact and psycho- 
logical sympathy. ‘They are methodical, foreseeing, even some- 
times far-seeing, and this enables them to appear daring where 
they are only logical : they are excellent soldiers, excellent business 
men, and, in their own country where no friction is to be feared, 
they are excellent administrators. Indeed, their methods ought 
to be carefully studied. It cannot be denied either that they 
made extraordinary progress in the world in the past fifty years, 
and that the world acknowledged it more than generously until 
it discovered that intelligence, method, and success are not of 
much v&lue where a sense of elementary morals is lacking. 
Alsace, like the rest of the Empire, was well administered, or well 
assisted in its administration, for the Alsatians are not inferior 
to the Germans in practicalness. No country can look more 
prosperous than the wonderful plain between the Vosges and the 
Rhine. Let us recall that the deposits in the Alsatian savings- 
banks rose from 25,000,000 francs in 1870 ‘to 180,000,000 marks 
in 1914. Alsace might have been dazzled, and the Germans say 
she ought to have been grateful. She was neither, because the 
Alsatian is the reverse of the German in point of sensitiveness, 
and no amount of prosperity will satisfy him where liberty is not. 
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Bismarck said in the Reichstag in one of his first speeches 
concerning Alsace-Dorraine : ‘The Alsatians hate us, but let us 
be patient; the more Alsatian they will feel the more quickly 
they will drift away from France.’ This was a deep thought, 
but it was not acted upon. It implied some sort of autonomy, 
and Germany could not make up her mind to give it. 
Alsace-Lorraine was declared Reichsland, that is to say— in the 
very words of a German jurist, Dr. Philip Zorn—the subject of the 
Empire (das Reichsland ist kein Staat, sondern Unterthanenland 
des Reiches). It was humanely treated by two men, Manteuffel 
from 1879 till 1885, and von Koeller between 1902 and 1909, but 
it never was treated humanely by the Empire. 
Germany was afraid of giving autonomy to Alsace-Lorraine 
because circumstances, coupled with the democratic tendencies 
of the population, would have made its constitution inevitably 
republican, which would have been a bad example in a land of 
monarchies. So the German authorities oscillated between 
mitigated autonomy, immediate dependence on the Kaiser, 
annexation to Prussia, or annexation of Alsace to Bavaria and of 
Lorraine to Prussia. Only a few Germans like Harden saw the 
possibility of the only solution which, failing her return to France, 
would have satisfied Alsace, viz. complete independence as 
advocated by the American Hodgson Pratt and the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association. For three years after the 
war Alsace-Lorraine was governed by an Ober-Prisident—who 
remained till 1879 virtually a dictator, though in 1874 the 
annexed country sent in representatives to the Reichstag. In 
1879 Bismarck appointed a Statthalter, who was to be a sort of 
lieutenant of the Kaiser, and a Council, consisting partly of 
German officials and partly of Alsatian Notables, was created. 
There was also a Landesausschuss or Delegation which was little 
else than the Conseil Général of French days and dealt exclusively 
with local economics. Finally, after a great deal of fighting on 
one side and shuffling on the other, Alsace-Lorraine was given, 
in 1911, what was magnificently called a Constitution. There 
were to be two Houses, the Lower one being elected by direct 
suffrage, the Upper being returned for one half by indirect 
suffrage while the other half was appointed directly by the Kaiser. 
Alsace-Lorraine henceforth had three representatives in the 
Bundesrath. But the Statthalter preserved the incredible power 
of opening and closing the sessions when he pleased, and the 
Kaiser could legislate as in former times during the intervals of 
the sessions. 
Nobody could breathe under such a régime, but it was nothing 
to the petty vexations and espionage created by the presence not 
only of German Kreis-directors, gendarmes, and non-Alsatian 
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settlers of all descriptions, but also of an active police provided 
with secret lists the thought of which was a nightmare. The 
French language was soon regarded as treasonable and expelled 
from the very schools where the teachers had taught German 
practically as they pleased till 1870. A corporal was imprisoned 
six months at Metz for speaking French in public. During four 
years (1887-1891) Alsace-Lorraine was closed against French 
people, and even with a regular passport my Alsatian friends in 
Paris never could visit their relations for more than a short period 
at the expiration of which the gendarme would appear. Imprison- 
ments were frequent, and in 1913 the draughtsman Hansi would 
have paid a year’s liberty for a caricature had he not thought it 
wiser to pass the frontier. 

Such were the methods which Bismarck and his successors 
devised to make Alsace feel Alsatian. 

The results might have been expected. Alsace would remain 
Alsatian and she showed it in two ways. 

Until 1887, that is to say as long as the Alsatians thought that 
they could be liberated by a war, they expressed their will to 
remain French with absolute outspokenness. At four general elec- 
tions they returned to the Reichstag strong protestataire majorities, 
that is to say, deputies whose platform was substantially that of 
M. Teutsch, and whose election was nothing else than a legal 
rebellion against Germany. 

When it appeared that France hesitated before the awful re- 
sponsibility of a war, and above all when the Russian alliance 
which had been thought to mean revanche turned out to mean 
peace, the Alsatians adopted a new policy. Protestataire elections 
would have been meaningless or even ridiculous and Alsatians 
are extremely practical ; they ceased to mention France at elections 
and began emphatically to dwell on their rights as Alsatians : 
this was called autonomism. Some people have imagined that 
by thus insisting on her autonomy, Alsace was dividing her 
cause from that of France. Facts and thousands of statements 
give this explanation the lie. It is remarkable that Alsatians 
never ceased to say that by claiming their right to be considered 
as non-Germans they maintained that they were French in feel- 
ing and culture. The phrase ‘our traditions’ to which they 
constantly reverted had no other meaning. It is also striking 
that with the appearance of autonomism coincided the advent to 
public life of a younger Alsatian generation, which was superior 
in energy to its predecessor. Of this new type two men, both 
of whom played a brilliant part in the Reichstag, the Abbé Wet- 
terlé and the advocate Jacques Preiss, were the unquestioned 
representatives. Now these men waged incessant war against 
Germany. Preiss said in a speech delivered at Brussels in 1913 : 
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The resistance to Germanisation is stronger now than it was twenty 

or even forty years ago;—the conqueror has failed, completely failed in his 
attempt ;—in 1913, as in 1887 or 1871, the two antagonists are divided by an 
absolute incompatibility—we have no hatred for the Germans, we only feel 
that fusion with them is impossible ;—one day must come when a fresh dis- 
cussion of the Alsatian question is entered on before all Europe: we shall 
await this day, knowing that it will come, as it came for Savoie and for 
Nice. 
Nor should the election of several Socialist deputies in latter years 
be interpreted as an internationalist detachment from France. 
Of this a curious incident afforded proof at Colmar in 1912. The 
old protestataire Preiss—the father of Jacques Preiss—had been 
beaten at a General Election by a Labour man called Peirotes. 
But the electors of the latter gave their vote its true significance 
by coming in large numbers before Preiss’ house with lusty shouts 
of ‘ Vive la France!’ 

The same year occurred the Saverne incident, which showed 
as plainly as could be desired the gulf there was between the 
Wackes and the Schwobes. Herr von Jagow disengaged the lesson 
of those riots in a terse avowal which he no doubt regrets at 
present. ‘ Prussian officers stationed in Alsace,’ he said, ‘ feel as 
if they were encamped in the enemy’s country.’ The same ad- 
mission was made some time later by a high Lutheran dignitary, 
His Excellency Dr. Hermann Bezzel, who wrote : 


A week’s journeying in Alsace and Lorraine, including the German- 
speaking part of the latter, has impressed on me that the inhabitants may 
indeed take advantage of German culture and of the German administra- 
tion, especially as regards public assistance, but in their hearts they are 
French. : ° 


Finally a conclusive proof was given at the beginning of the 
present War that autonomism was only a legal transformation of 
the protestataire spirit. The most brilliant representative of 
autonomism was the highly gifted Abbé Wetterlé, an excellent 
writer and orator both in French and in German, a man of rare 
versatility, an adroit politician as well as a journalist of the first 
order. The moment war was declared this incarnation of modern 
‘Alsace betook himself where his sympathies had always been, 
to France, and no Frenchman has expressed the truly national 
feeling on hundreds of issues as infallibly as this Alsatian. It 
required an effort to imagine that he ever lived away from Paris. 

The history of Alsace-Lorraine since 1914 is imperfectly 
known; it is not to be wondered at. Several colleagues of M. 
Wetterlé in the Reichstag or the ‘Alsatian Landtag, MM. 
Blumenthal, Helmer, Weill and Laugel followed him to Paris. 
Preiss would have done the same if his health had allowed him : 
it is cruel to think that he died without seeing the great day he 
had prophesied. Seventeen thousand Alsatians who had served 
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in the German army passed over to France in the first weeks of 
the War, and there would have been more if the German Staff 
had not prudently reserved Alsatians for the navy or for the 
Russian Front. The present writer in 1915 met a soldier who 
was taken prisoner by a German patrol consisting of more than 
thirty men: these, luckily for him, were Alsatians and their 
sergeant trusted them—numerous as they were—enough to set 
the Frenchman free the next night. There are other proofs of 
Alsatian loyalty which had better be left untold till the end of 
the War. 

The attitude of the Landtag under absolute terrorism has 
been brave. The Chamber consists of sixty members. Fifteen 
of them—among whom four are German-born—can be called 
Germanophiles.° The rest, according to Les Nouvelles de Bile 
of June 29 of the present year, resisted the efforts of the then 
Chancellor and of the Socialist Siidekum to bring them to sign a 
declaration in favour of Germany ; and the Bishops of Strasbourg 
and Metz, both of them Germans, refused to bear witness to the 
so-called attachment of their dioceses to the Empire. Yet, 
imprisonments and confiscation are going on at a great rate 
throughout Alsace-Lorraine, and parliamentary freedom under 
such conditions is not great. 

This is what history tells us, and its verdict could hardly be 
clearer ; the Lorrainers now as in 1871 or in 1552 are pure French ; 
the Alsatians are not Germans, sometimes violently, sometimes 
with smiling obstinacy they have refused for nearly fifty years to be 
regarded as such, and at the most solemn moments of their 
national existence they have affirmed their will to be looked upon 
as French. Yet France while they were thus loyal to her was 
passing through one of her most difficult periods, whereas Ger- 
many was in her palmy days, courted by all but a few, dreaded by 
all but a few, and thinking all the time that she was thus great 
and powerful because she was so good and pure. Things have 
changed now, the retribution for the mistake which Teutsch 
pointed out in 1874 seems near at hand, and it is not likely that 
Alsace will suddenly change her mind and appeal to the Kaiser 
as her legitimate monarch, when all the Alsatian villages have 
heard of the Emperor’s fatherly promise to give them up bald 
(kahl) if they must be given up at all. 

Thus logic condemns in advance, as futile and ridiculous, 
suggestions towards an Alsatian Referendum. But a Referendum, 
even if it were advisable to allay the anxieties of some people in 
England and France whose chief concern has seemed to be, long 

5 The President, Dr. Ricklin, is the son of a Bavarian mother. It is curious 
that even in Berlin his name is pronounced Ricklain, as if he were yet a French- 
man. 
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before Germany was beaten, to save her the feeling that she was 
beaten, would be almost impossible as well as useless. It would 
be of the greatest difficulty because the hundreds of thousands of 
Alsatians who have left their homes since 1870 would have to be 
heard, while the 300,000 non-Alsatian settlers would have to be 
silenced; and it would be useless because in the event of the 
Referendum taking place after Germany has moved back to her 
old frontier, viz. the Rhine, she will not admit its verdict. In 
her present spirit, were there only ten Alsatians in the whole pro- 
vince to vote for her, she would declare that those ten are the only 
righteous ten, and her inward resolution would be to arm so as to 
make what she would call the rights of those ten good. 

The solution of the Alsatian question, as well as that of the 
numerous questions which the extraordinary events we are wit- 
nessing have raised, lies in a change in the spirit of Germany. 
If she is unable to bring herself to believe that the whole world 
cannot be mistaken or misled—securus judicat orbis terrarum— 
if she refuses to see that there is something rotten in her, a pride, 
a selfishness, a passion for power which is universally hated, 
nothing will have been done. But this consciousness begins to 
dawn upon her. There are some Germans who admit the advisa- 
bility of an examination of conscience, and as sorrow encourages 
humility their number will increase. There may come a day, 
even before Germany’s military force is broken down, when a 
majority of Germans find out that the notion which, along with 
the dogma of German invincibility, kept up their courage so long, 
viz. the fallacy that Russia, France and England wanted a war 
while Germany was for peace, was a lie. Then they will realise 
that Alsace, which to Bismarck was only a bastion, is no such 
thing to France, but exclusively a land where people united to the 
French by ties stronger than those of blood are waiting for what 
they themselves call their liberation. I never heard that any 
Prussians flocked to Metz, Strasbourg, Colmar, or Mulhouse after 
1870 on enthusiastic pilgrimages. Now, that is what French 
people in thousands and hundreds of thousands, the present writer 
among them, will do. And I never heard that after seizing 
Alsace-Lorraine, Germany sat down to consider her shortcomings 
and see where she had been to blame and where she ought to 
apply remedies : now, this is what all the French, some clearly, 
some obscurely, but all forcibly, feel they must do. Surely there 
is no spirit of conquest in such a state of mind. 


ERNEST DIMNET. 
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RELIGION UNDER REPAIR 


A FEW months ago—on the 14th of April—The Times published 
an article entitled ‘Sheep without a Shepherd,’ which, gently 
and without bitterness but in unequivocal terms, described the 
conventional religion of the Churches and all their creeds as hope- 
lessly out of date. Thinking men and women were represented 
as convinced that religion must be rediscovered from the begin- 
ning. The clergyman and his religion ‘ belong to a dead past.’ 
Thinking people ‘turn away from the Churches more and more 
as their interest in religion grows.’ What they need is ‘a con- 
ception of the Universe in which they may take their place.’ They 
believe in Christianity but they need an expression of it that will 
satisfy intelligence. ‘The time of cleansing for the Christian 
theology has been delayed so long that there is a danger lest the 
mass of men should think it all litter and dust of the past.’ The 
Churches have fancied that the danger would be staved off ‘ by 
the slow reluctant relinquishing of this or that belief as it became 
impossible.” The real need is for discovery and growth. The 
Church ‘ must not be content any longer to talk pious nonsense 
in the hope that it will seem sense because it is pious.’ 

One might have supposed that so sweeping an indictment as 
this, directed against vested interests firmly rooted in social life, 
would have provoked a storm of criticism and a flood of sym- 
pathetic reiteration. Has orthodoxy preferred silence as on the 
whole safer than defence that would provoke fresh attack? If 
so, the fear is misdirected, because it is based on a misunder- 
standing of the attack. The clergyman accused of talking pious 
nonsense thinks the accuser an atheist denying God. The accuser 
is simply indignant with the clergyman for caricaturing God. 
There would still be a place for that clergyman among us if he 
could be taught to reverence God wisely. Has that attitude of 
wise reverence been attained by any of the earnest thinkers dis- 
contented with the clergyman’s teaching? Has discovery really 
anticipated the demand for it set forth in the article quoted? Are 
there answers available for people who ‘ask real questions about 
the nature of the Universe,’ and may there not be already a con- 
siderable number of others who have profited during the last 
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thirty years from wide publicity given to super-physical knowledge 
at one time reserved for a peculiarly qualified few? 

The true answer to that last question is in the affirmative, and 
those who have been concerned during recent years with the 
assimilation of ideas reflected in the Higher Occultism believe 
themselves, at all events, in possession of definite knowledge 
which meets the intellectual craving represented by The Times 
article. Many books convey this to all who care to read, and 
describe the sources from which it is derived. For some of us 
who are students of occult science and philosophy the authors 
of the teaching given out are seen to have extraordinary claims 
on our trust. ‘The nature of these claims can better be appreciated 
after we have fairly considered the general outline of the teaching 
they convey. It constitutes a complete response to the demand 
set forth in The Times article. It does give us a comprehensive 
view of the Cosmos to which we belong. It embodies a revelation 
which is, for the world at large, a ‘ discovery,’ of previously unsus- 
pected truth concerning the fundamental facts of spiritual science 
underlying all forms of religion. It does much more than this 
because it gives us a perfectly clear view of the course of human 
evolution, dissipating all the darkness that surrounds death ; 
lighting up the conditions of the new life that immediately follows 
the change and pointing out the path to be ultimately trodden, 
leading to infinitudes of progress. The view of Divinity, Life 
and Nature thus afforded—conveniently to be described as the 
Higher Occultism—makes its first claim on respectful consider- 
ation by its own inherent reasonableness. It is vast in its scope, 
widely ramifying in all directions, but perfectly coherent, scien- 
tifically harmonious ; all parts of the whole mutually supporting 
each other. In one way that is a difficulty for the beginner 
approaching the study of the Higher Occultism. The compre- 
hension of—not necessarily the whole because the whole is an 
infinitude—but of a great volume of super-physical knowledge is 
essential to an adequate appreciation of its parts separately. But 
eventually when enough is grasped, conviction sets in as an 
intellectual necessity, and then, among other conclusions, the 
honest student realises that the Higher Occultism has been a gift 
to the world from Teachers who are obviously entitled to profound 
trust. But his perception of this is no longer needed as a guar- 
antee of the teaching. It embodies its own confirmation. 

Perhaps this can only be fully appreciated after a more 
exhaustive study of super-physical science than can be provided 
for within the limits of a Review article ; but a mere outline sketch 
of the knowledge accumulating on our hands will go far towards 
justifying the claim made above. Indeed, the most elaborate 
attempt to deal with detail would still leave us gazing at remote 
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horizons beyond which human vision cannot penetrate, but that 
is by itself a condition which tends to fortify belief in what can 
be seen. No theory which invested Eternity with a beginning 
and an end could be otherwise than absurd. But while the idea 
of God, Divinity, the Divine principle—whatever phrase we 
prefer—expands into regions beyond the reach of understanding, 
we do find that in so far as this world is concerned—in so far, 
indeed, as the Solar System is concerned—Occultism presents us 
with an intelligible conception of the Divine Hierarchy. Also, 
as already affirmed, clearly illuminating the mysteries of human 
origin and destiny; the course and conditions of evolution and 
the manner in which Divine justice can be reconciled with the 
terrible irregularities of life in the physical world. It puts us in 
a position of intimate familiarity with the life on super-physical 
worlds surrounding our globe to which all pass after the change 
described as death. It enlarges our view of human destiny to 
that extent that we see life on other planets linked with that of 
the Earth, and the whole Solar System resolves itself into a 
definite Divine enterprise, with an origin and purpose vaguely 
appreciable, though in touch with mysteries of infinitude and 
eternity which we need not, at this stage of our progress, attempt 
to fathom. Incidentally occult science forecasts the future pro- 
gress in various directions of physical science, and in some cases 
those forecasts, made ten or fifteen years ago, have already been 
overtaken by practical research. The proof of that last statement 
would involve a long digression, but is definitely available, as many 
of the conclusions arising from the discovery of radium were 
clearly set forth in a book entitled Occult Chemistry published 
many years before Madame Curie’s luminous contribution to plain 
physical science. Indeed laboratory research has as yet only 
partly overtaken the occult discoveries though confirming them 
as far as it has gone. 

The claims for occult science just set forth may be examined 
one by one. It does not shrink from the use of the word ‘God’ 
except in so far as the word has been degraded by ignoble creeds. 
But Supreme Divinity is necessarily infinite and must have 
reference to manifestations in millions of worlds besides our own. 
And yet we feel sure that Divine Consciousness permeates this 
world. Occult teaching assures us that our own individual con- 
sciousness is a Divine emanation, though limited in its scope and 
range of power by the vehicle or sheath in which it is working— 
for the moment. The idea is susceptible of expansion. All con- 
sciousness is a Divine emanation—that working in animal forms 
—in vegetable forms even—also that working in super-human 
forms on planes or realms of Nature loftier than the physical. 
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The idea at once leads to an appreciation of the sublime magni- 
ficence of the Divine Hierarchy intervening between our humanity 
and the nearest manifestation of the Infinite Divinity. Reason- 
able occultists do not presume to formulate a rigid conception 
of that nearest manifestation, but they know that the Solar System 
is a definite enterprise within the manifested Universe and there- 
fore that in some way it can be identified with a vortex, so to speak, 
in infinite Divinity, and that is generally referred to as the Logos 
of the Solar System. Words are not well adapted to such 
thoughts, but we must be content to use the best we have got. 
The simple Christian who wants to discern a Father in God may 
be chilled by this awfully super-physical idea, but he need not 
be so if he clings to his faith in Christ which the occultist has no 
wish to disturb. Medieval creeds which the Churches perpetuate 
have caricatured the Christ idea, amongst others, but the occultist 
clearly understands Christ as belonging to the Divine Hierarchy, 
in close touch with this world, and that understanding carries 
with it a reverential feeling that no conventional Christian can 
possibly improve upon. Of course the Hierarchy of Beings repre- 
senting various stages of spiritual evolution and a vast variety 
of functions in Nature include sublime entities on all imaginable 
levels, but the fundamental, all-important idea to be held firmly 
in thinking of the Hierarchy is that it constitutes the Agency 
through which the Divine purpose is worked out in manifestation. 
This is one way in which a scientific complexion is put upon occult 
religion. Agency runs down to the minutest activities of Nature. 
There is no break in the uniformity of the method. Archangelic 
Beings fulfil the Divine purpose on their levels. Elemental 
beings, on levels of consciousness below our comprehension, are 
agents in promoting the growth of plants, or carrying out the laws 
(the Divine purposes) of chemical affinity. This last thought 
relates to a huge branch of occult science in a borderland that 
physical research must soon invade. 

A hierarchy that includes Beings of the Archangelic order (and 
also others of still loftier spiritual rank) together with humbler 
agencies below the level of humanity, concerned with the working 
of natural law, must obviously also include beings but relatively 
little above the human level. And this thought illuminated by 
definite information brings the occultist into touch with a realm 
of knowledge bearing equally on the government of this world 
and the possibilities of human evolution. There is a level of the 
great hierarchy definitely recruited from humanity. Common 
conceptions of human evolution have correctly hit off the idea that 
it is recruited itself from lower forms of life. Prevailing belief 
however has not grasped the notion that it expands into higher 
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forms without any break of continuity. At an earlier period in 
the world’s history this was more generally appreciated than it 
has been in recent years. In ancient Egypt, for example—though 
the five or six thousand years beyond which modern research does 
not extend were a mere decadent remainder as compared with 
still earlier Egyptian civilisations—the people generally knew that 
some few hierophants had risen to a high condition of knowledge 
and power as compared with ordinary humanity. Definite 
systems of initiation were known to lead upward towards those 
heights. Though later generations have lost sight of this deeply 
significant truth, it is still as true as ever. The (relatively) lower 
levels of the Divine Hierarchy are still recruited in that way. For 
recent ages the system has been veiled from common observation. 
The progress of humanity is worked out in accordance with a 
definite Divine plan. For a time it was necessary that intelligence 
should be trained in the study of physical nature. The improve- 
ment of brain capacity was the task before the incarnate vanguard 
of humanity. Super-physical knowledge, the fascination of 
which would have attracted the pioneers of brain culture off the 
path designed for them, was hidden away for atime. Those men 
of science who resent the movements of thought bringing it to 
the light of day again are survivals of the regime to which they 
have not yet ceased to belong—unconsciously bearing testimony, 
amusing to the occultist, to the accuracy of his diagnosis. 

The principle just hinted at—that human evolution does not 
stop short at the stage reached by the most brilliant representa- 
tives of current civilisation—leads on to the appreciation of the 
idea that infinitude is applicable to that evolution, as to the loftier 
conception of Divine nature. The idea is best understood by 
tracing it back to some extent into the past. Consciousness— 
which eludes research in the dissecting room—is, in a certain 
sense, uniform in its nature; incomprehensible as regards its 
essence, but vaguely acceptable as somehow of Divine origin. As 
above pointed out, its scope and range are determined by the 
vehicle or sheath in which it is involved. ‘The full development 
of that idea puts a new face upon the whole theory of evolution. 
In any animal form we like to think of, consciousness 
has obviously a very limited scope compared with our 
own. The splendid light Darwin threw on Nature showed 
us the growth of form, following certain physical plane 
impulses. The occultist at first only found fault with the 
theory as ignoring the simultaneous evolution of consciousness. 
A clearer view has since been obtained. In the lower 
animal forms consciousness has not been individualised. But 
an aggregate volume of consciousness animating many lower 
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forms gradually feels the need of animating higher ones. Fully 
developed, the description of the process would be very protracted. 
Eventually in the highest animal forms consciousness is indivi- 
dualised and passes under well-understood conditions into the 
human form, not at once into one of high development. By this 
time however the individualised consciousness may be treated as 
an Ego subject to the law of reincarnation. At first its progress 
may be thought of as the growth of the Ego—its spiritual growth 
going on concurrently with the improvement in the human form 
and the perfection of the brain. But how is this view to be 
reconciled with the theory that consciousness is identical in essence 
throughout Nature? Quite easily, for all who profit by what is 
known concerning the laws governing reincarnation. Desire is 
one of them. Desire for an improved form providing improved 
scope for consciousness would be distinctly operative. But the 
man at a humble level does not know enough to formulate such 
@ desire explicitly. He does it automatically by making the best 
use of the form—or vehicle—he has got. Natural law then gives 
him a better one in his next life and so on ad infinitum. 

The principle properly understood accounts for lofty as well as 
humble progress in evolution. The man in the beginning does 
not know what he wants but gets it by unconsciously conforming 
to the law. On a higher level he obeys it consciously and the 
result is the same. On all levels of course, short of those that 
are very exalted, action good or bad—Karma, to use the technical 
expression, good or bad—hastens or retards the result, and a mere 
recognition of the laws concerning reincarnation and Karma goes 
far to explain and justify the conditions of the world as we find 
it—with all its ghastly irregularities of physical and moral welfare. 
That is a huge branch of occult study by itself. But in tracing 
the manner in which humanity is linked with the Divine 
Hierarchy the occult interpretation of the minor mysteries of 
current life on Earth may be left aside for the moment. 

A profoundly significant phrase, borrowed I believe from some 
Oriental scripture, runs as follows: ‘ Whatever is, is, has been, 
or will be Human.’ Those few words cover the whole sweep of 
thought concerning the origin and destinies of Man, the meaning 
of creation, the essence of all religion. Such thought of course 
melts into the incomprehensible if pushed backward or forward 
into the infinitudes of Eternity, but is magnificently full of 
suggestion. That it accounts for all lower forms of life and the 
earlier conditions of this world is relatively uninteresting. It 
accounts for the Divine Hierarchy. That upward growth that 
we can trace from lower to higher forms of human life is nowhere 
arrested. Occult science has shown us from the first that living 
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forms are not built merely of physical matter. During this 
familiar earth-life, even fairly advanced representatives of 
humanity are capable of passing from time to time into vehicles of 
consciousness built of finer orders of matter than those which build 
up flesh and blood. The full development of that subject would 
claim a long dissertation, but for the moment the important point 
is that, though physical humanity is an essential phase through 
which differentiated consciousness passes, a time comes when 
physical form is needed no more, and progress goes on without 
any break in the process towards conditions of being that, con- 
templated in imagination from the physical plane level, seem to 
represent different orders of creation. Beings on that level are 
simply among the members of the Divine Hierarchy referred to 
by the words ‘ has been’ in the phrase quoted above. 

But that does not mean that they have been simply human 
at any period in the history of this planet. From the point of 
view of occult science no world is a complete undertaking in 
itself. Life, the infusion of Divine consciousness into matter, 
is a vast coherent phenomenon in Nature, limitless in all direc- 
tions. The idea may be approached by considering its bearing 
on the Solar System, itself, as we are enabled now to realise, a 
coherent scheme of manifestation, all its parts inter-related one 
with another, and as a whole inter-related with a larger Cosmos. 

Common astronomy deals with the magnitudes, distances and 
movements of the various planets constituting the Solar System, 
and to some extent with their relative stages of development. 
Jupiter for example is obviously a world in an early stage of its 
growth because it is still hot—almost incandescent. Occult 
astronomy—which might be called Vital Astronomy—deals with 
the life going on in each planet or for which each is in preparation. 
In most cases each planet is part of an (apparently) independent 
scheme of evolution. Thus the planet Venus belongs to a senior 
scheme as compared with that which the Earth represents. 
Human life there has already been carried to stages of growth 
enormously in advance of the stage yet reached here. But there, 
as here, individual growth has been affected by the play of 
individual Free Will (which presents no mystery to the Occultist) 
and, though a very large majority of the original human population 
of the Venus scheme have attained to highly exalted conditions, 
some have dropped off in the course of bygone ages, the Egos 
having failed to attain conditions qualifying them to reincarnate 
among the more advanced majority. Their destiny is intensely 
interesting as illuminating the economy of the Solar System as a 
whole. There is no final perdition for the failures of each planet- 
ary scheme in turn. They pass on to the next scheme! The 
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failures of the Senior Venus scheme are merged in the humanity 
of the Earth scheme. The further details of this process are of 
increasing interest. The failures concerned, though left behind 
by the successful candidates for progress on Venus, fell off from 
their proper human family at a later stage than that generally 
reached so far by the foremost races, even, of the Earth scheme. 
So the present conditions of Earth humanity do not yet afford 
them appropriate incarnation. Nature deals with the difficulty 
in her usual competent fashion, but to make the solution intelli- 
gible the conditions of our own planetary scheme must be taken 
into account. In our case three planets are linked together in 
one comprehensive evolution. Of course the reason of this is 
intelligible, but that would be a long story by itself and may be 
left aside for the moment. Our human family is at present dis- 
tributed over three worlds—Mars, the Earth, and Mercury. Silly 
criticism based on ignorance may fall foul of this statement on 
the ground that Mercury—so near the Sun—must be too hot for 
human life. Too hot certainly for bodies of our flesh and blood, 
but the chemistry of Nature can solve more intricate problems 
than those merely of temperature. Mercury bodies are adapted to 
temperatures in which our own could not exist. 

Now the main body of our human family is here on the Earth, 
but an inferior remnant at a very low and coarse stage of develop- 
ment—the dregs of our humanity so to speak—is still on Mars. 
A vanguard of peculiarly advanced Egos is already on Mercury, 
leading a more beautiful life than any of which the Earth’s main 
body has yet had experience. That advanced vanguard supplies 
the Venus failures with suitable opportunities for incarnation, 
and the bulk of the Mercury population at the present time had 
to begin with a Venus origin. Of course the numbers are not 
great compared with those of the Earth—taking those to include 
Egos in and out of incarnation—in physical bodies, that is to say, 
and on the higher spheres surrounding the physical planet. 

The importance of the explanation just given turns on the 
way it shows the whole Solar System as a coherent organism, 
for obviously the system now operative as between the senior 
evolution of Venus and the next in order—our own-—-will go on 
providing for the evolution, at remote periods in the future, of 
the outer planets Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune. Circum- 
stances will no doubt vary in these far-off regions of the stupendous 
Divine programme, but the leading idea establishes the unity 
within diversity of the plan that the Solar System represents. 

This light though comprehensive sketch of the Divine plan 
will enable the reader incidentally to understand how the students 
of occult or Vital Astronomy obtain their information, obviously 
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of a kind that no commonplace physical faculties can possibly deal 
with. We see human evolutions extending upward, without any 
break of continuity, to the nearest levels of the Divine Hierarchy. 
We realise the unbroken continuity of consciousness beyond those 
levels, so that knowledge of the kind that seems at the first glance 
to belong to Divinity itself must filter down to the lower levels of 
the Divine Hierarchy. Then we begin to understand how the 
Beings on those levels—in touch in one direction with relatively 
Infinite Wisdom, in the other with ordinary humanity—may see 
fit to pass on to some qualified pupils in ordinary humanity some 
information illuminating the world and the Cosmos to which that 
ordinary humanity belongs. Indeed it is obvious that sooner or 
later such information must be passed on, to provide for the fulfil- 
ment of the Divine Plan. At earlier stages of growth humanity 
was not in need of all this lofty teaching. It had to accomplish 
certain achievements—now, from the higher point of view, essen- 
tial preliminary undertakings. Humanity had to learn simple 
broad principles of moral science, to grapple with the vague idea 
that there was some Divine mystery pervading the world. The 
religions of various periods met this need with more or less success. 
It did not much matter at first that they were irrational in their 
design. In days of one early papacy, for example, when priests 
disputed as to whether Christ was the real son, or an adopted son, 
of God, religious intelligence was not ripe for more suitable dis- 
cussion concerning the Divine Hierarchy. The writer of the 
article on ‘ Sheep without a Shepherd ’ seems to think the Clergy 
of the present day are not much more ready for it. However this 
may be, some of them must be ready, and outside the Church a 
sufficient number have been found ready, to justify the full flow 
of the teaching which this paper partly embodies. Then again 
for the last thousand years or so humanity has been getting ready 
for higher teaching by perfecting its thinking capacity. The 
study of physical science has polished human brains to a high 
degree of delicacy. That had to be done before religion could 
be levelled up. Habits of scientific thinking have certainly paved 
the way for appreciating the credibility of occult teaching, better 
than the mental training of the theologian plodding in the path of 
medieval creeds. A considerable number of people thus prepared 
are ripe for superior enlightenment—more than ripe : definitely 
craving for it. It has become incumbent on the custodians of 
the superior knowledge to give out that knowledge far more freely 
than was necessary or desirable in the past. Only as we become 
possessed of the knowledge can we appreciate the obligation. The 
further growth of humanity towards higher conditions of being 
can only be accomplished by a humanity comprehending its 
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purpose and potential destinies. That level of the Divine Hier- 
archy nearest to and immediately above ordinary humanity has 
to watch over, guide and promote the spiritual growth of that 
ordinary humanity. As those ready for new conditions become 
more and more numerous, the work of those who link humanity 
with the Hierarchy becomes more and more important and exact- 
ing. The Occult student generally refers to those who are the 
links in question as the Masters of Wisdom. The title will serve 
for the moment, though we may eventually adopt a better. What- 
ever name we use, they are the immediate agents of Divinity in 
carrying out the design in which this world and its inhabitants 
play a part, and, as time goes on and they have more and more 
to do in a world ripening by degrees, their numbers must be 
recruited. That can only be done as the more advanced claimants 
for spiritual enlightenment are mentally and morally cultivated. 
The evolution of a humanity, in fact, is analogous to that of a 
single entity. In childhood his growth, well-being and education 
depend on others. ‘Teaching gradually enables him to realise that 
his own will and effort must be brought into play to accomplish 
growth beyond a certain stage. His later development must 
depend upon himself. So with humanity at large. The evolu- 
tionary law works under loftier guidance for a time, but the race 
cannot improve beyond a certain stage without understanding its 
place in Nature; without realising the sublime truth that it must 
for its later development guide its own evolution ; govern itself. 
We are now at an important turning-point in the World’s 
history, even as the situation might be considered without refer- 
ence to the enormously significant fact that the super-physical 
Powers of Good and Evil are engaged in the fiercest struggle for 
supremacy that has ever been waged in the whole history of the 
Solar System. The issue of that struggle is not in doubt. Beyond 
the horrors of the final crisis there stretches the assured vision of 
a beautiful future, but its beauty will be partly due to the continual 
expansion of the knowledge which has been gradually pouring 
into our hands during the last thirty-odd years, the ever-growing 
appreciation of which is no less certain than the ultimate defeat 
of the Satanic power hitherto directed, among other purposes, to 
stifle and impede its dissemination. That defeat accomplished, 
the World’s progress along desirable paths will proceed with a 
rapidity for which no previous experience has prepared us, and 
the influence of that comprehensive view of Nature and Divine 
Truth that has hitherto been ‘ occult ’—veiled or partially obscured 
—will permeate religious thinking and soon lead to a reconstruc- 
tion even of the orthodox clerical presentation thereof, so that 
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and dust of the past.’ The unseen laws governing the world and 
human evolution, the conscious agencies through which they are 
administered, the higher realms of life intimately associated with 
the physical life on the Earth’s surface, will all come within the 
range of human understanding in a near future and will bring 
about such a blend between science and religion, that each 
will be regarded as the complement of the other—the piety of the 
Church no longer nonsense in the sight of Science, and the critical 
insight of Science no longer a terror for a Church which will lean 
on it for support. 
A. P. SINNETT. 





THE WAR’S INFLUENCE ON CHURCH 
AND STATE 


Havine carefully read over the Report of the Archbishops’ 
Committee on Church and State, as well as the article written by 
the Chairman of that body, the Earl of Selborne, which 
appeared in the June number of this Review, I venture to submit 
that not only is this somewhat ambitious scheme a defective 
one in itself, but that this is not the proper time to bring it before 
the public. Millions of men are engaged just now in the defence 
of the British Empire by land and by sea, and their tongues 
are therefore tied. In addition to these an enormous number 
are engaged in manufacturing munitions, and otherwise 
helping our brave sailors and soldiers, and so have no time to 
consider such questions as the relationship of the Church to the 
State. These two institutions have got on fairly well for over 
three hundred years, so surely they could wait another three years 
to have their relationship adjusted, if it is still considered neces- 
sary to do so. 

Not only is the time an unsuitable one in which to take up 
such a highly controversial subject, but this ambitious scheme 
itself would appear to have many serious defects. The proposals 
embodied in that Report, which have been sprung upon us in 
the midst of the greatest war that this world has ever seen, would 
have very far-reaching effects upon the National Church of our 
country for good or for evil, and therefore they require very care- 
ful consideration. If hastily passed now, in order to get them out 
of the way, it is not difficult to see that within the next fifteen or 
twenty years, that is to say within the lifetime of many young 
men now living, that ancient institution may be so completely 
revolutionised, in a silent and unobserved way, that she will be 
hardly recognised as the same body of which many of us are so 
justly proud, in spite of her many faults and failings which could 
so easily be rectified. 

In July 1913, a year before this war was begun, a resolution 
was passed by the Representative Church Council assembled in 
the Church House at Westminster, harmlessly asserting that 
there was ‘no inconsistency between a national recognition of 
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religion and the spiritual independence of the Church.’ The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was at the same time asked to appoint 
a Committee to report on the whole subject. The idea was that 
the Church should be made practically independent of the House 
of Commons, and yet retain all the prestige and benefit of re- 
maining the National Church, and be able to spend the endow- 
ments, inherited from the past, approximately amounting to 
7,000,0001. per annum, of which the House of Commons is now 
trustee. The Report was published some months ago, and it is 
proposed that it shall now be discussed at all the Diocesan Con- 
ferences and by other ecclesiastical bodies throughout England ; 
so it is well that its good and bad points should be thoroughly 
understood. 

The Report itself, viewed from a purely partisan standpoint, 
is a very able one, and is written in a charming spirit. It will 
undoubtedly captivate a great many busy men who are not well 
up in the affairs of the Church, and is, indeed, all the more 
dangerous because of the apparently moderate way in which it 
is présented. 

In a democratic age like this, Home Rule and Government 
by the People are popular cries, and under the plausible plea of 
putting all the power now exercised by Parliament into the hands 
of the Church laity, aided by clerical experts, it is made to appear 
as if this is what is being aimed at. There is, however, more in 
it than meets the eye, for it is in reality a very ingenious attempt 
to get the power transferred from a great national body of repre- 
sentatives like the House of Commons, into the hands of a very 
small clique of ultra ecclesiastical-minded laymen who, as a rule, 
are far more extreme than the clerical members themselves, so 
that the old sacerdotal caste which once was the terror of freeborn 
Englishmen may again dominate the National Church. 

When we come to consider the scheme in detail, it appears 
that it would be difficult to suggest one that could be more easily 
manipulated by a well-organised dominant ecclesiastical majority, 
such as that represented by the English Church Union, which 
in the English Church plays much the same réle as the Jesuits 
play in the Church of Rome. It is suggested by Lord Selborne’s 
Committee that two new bodies be brought into existence, the 
one to represent the State, the other to represent the Church. 
The State is to be represented by an Ecclesiastical Committee 
consisting of twenty-five Privy Councillors, appointed by the 
King, presumably for life, and the Church is to be represented by 
a body called the Church Council. The initiative is to be always 
taken by the Church Council, and if a bare majority agree on 
a proposed measure, it is to be submitted to the Ecclesiastical 
Committee of the Privy Council. In their turn, if a bare 
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majority of this latter body consent, the measure is then © 
to be laid on the tables of both Houses of Parliament for forty 
days. If at the end of that period a resolution is not carried 
against it in either House, it shall be passed on for the Royal 
Assent, and when that has been given the measure ‘ would 
acquire the force of an Act of Parliament.’ We all know how 
fully occupied is the time of the House of Commons, and how 
difficult it is to find a day on which to discuss a Church question, 
so that the theoretical power of veto by resolution is an illusion. 
The forty days are practically a farce, and many a most mis- 
chievous measure might thus pass by default, and we laymen 
might be deprived of all our safeguards one by one, and might 
see our Church become a mere sacerdotal sect dominated by 
bishops, clergy, and a small body of laymen of an extreme type. 

It has been well said that no chain is stronger than its weakest 
link. In this ecclesiastical chain, however, there are two very 
weak links. The first is that of the Ecclesiastical Committee 
consisting of twenty-five Privy Councillors. What safeguard 
have the laity of our Church generally that thirteen, or a bare 
majority, of the Ecclesiastical Committee shall not be nominated 
by an extreme ecclesiastical partisan Premier of the type of the 
late Mr. Gladstone? Such men as Lord Halifax, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Lord Salisbury and his brother Lord Hugh Cecil, all 
representing the extreme school, could and probably would easily 
be packed into such a body, to act on behalf of the State. Ifa 
Premier was a Unitarian, like the late Mr. Chamberlain, or an 
Agnostic, like Lord Morley, and did not understand or take an 
interest in Church affairs, but left everything in the hands of an 
Archbishop who was a strong partisan, similar results might 
follow, and the sober-minded moderate laity would find that all 
the old safeguards had been removed. Our present moderate and 
level-headed Archbishop is, alas; mortal, and we may have a 
successor of a more extreme type forced upon us. 

The second weak link in the chain is the proposal that the 
Church is to be represented by a Council, which, with the 
name changed and a few unimportant alterations, is the old Repre- 
sentative Church Council back again! The truth is that the 
so-called Representative Church Council is not, and never has 
been, representative of the Church laity or clergy ; hence neither 
the nation nor the Church has ever taken it very seriously. It 
consists of all the bishops, the Lower Houses of Convocation, 
which only partially represent the clergy, and the Houses of Lay- 
men. About seventy-five per cent. of the whole are either re- 
presentatives of the English Church Union or are more or less 
in sympathy with that party organisation. Not only has the 
R.C.C. lost the confidence of the nation at large, but it has signally 
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failed to gain the support of the Church itself. The great liberal- 
minded Evangelical bodies of the Church, such as the Church 
Missionary Society, the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
other large societies which are raising such a huge proportion of 
the funds of the Church for work abroad and at home, are almost 
conspicuous by their lack of representatives. As for the Broad 
Church school of thought, represented by such men as the late 
Dean Stanley, Dean Farrar, Charles Kingsley, F. D. Maurice, 
and Frederick Robertson, its voice is seldom if ever heard. From 
among the elected laity there are apparently no Broad Church- 
men capable of making their voices heard. Among the clergy 
there are only two non-elected, the aged Bishop of Hereford, and 
the younger Dean of Durham. The former, whom we all honour, 
is now unable to take part very often, so the latter is the only 
representative of that school of thought who is able to take part 
in the debates, and he is listened to very impatiently. Practi- 
cally, therefore, the attitude of the Church at large to the R.C.C. 

is to leave it severely alone. Yet it is seriously suggested that 
this is one of the bodies that is to take the place of the House of 
Commons in the government of our National Church ! 

It has been pointed out that from their standpoint a good 
reason exists why its supporters should rush forward with such 
unseemly haste a scheme of such an important nature during 
this great war. If this surmise is correct, it certainly throws 
much light on the history of Christianity during the first few 
centuries. It has been often remarked that the laity of those 
days appear to have been peculiarly apathetic, in allowing am- 
bitious prelates and others to seize the powers that belonged to 
the whole Church in its corporate capacity. There can be no 
question that the Founder of Christianity conferred His power upon 
the Church in its corporate capacity and not upon the clerical 
element, whether prelates or priests, and nowhere does the Bible 
give the slightest indication that He meant that power to be 
delegated by the Church to bishops or others. The closing scene 
of the corporate life of the early Church is to be read in Acts xv. 
4-29, and there we find in verse 22 that ‘ the apostles and elders, 
with the whole Church’ (which meant the laity), met together as a 
Church Council to discuss a most important question of doctrine. 
Many councils took place after that, though not recorded in the 
Bible; but the fact remains that long before the sixth century 
bishops had usurped powers that were never intended for 
them. We shall judge those laymen less severely when we 
consider that, like ourselves, they had their wars, great and small, 
and while they were thus preoccupied ambitious prelates filched 
their powers by degrees. History repeats itself, and the moving 
spirits of Lord Selborne’s Committee appeared to think that this 
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war was a suitable occasion, if not to make history, at all events to 
repeat it. 

At the Reformation, the King, doubtless acting on the advice 
of Archbishop Cranmer, took back the power which he found 
centred in the hands of the Pope and his prelates, and exercised 
it himself as representing the people. In later days, when Parlia- 
ment deprived the Kings of their power, and turned them into 
constitutional monarchs, as we now know them, this power was 
exercised by the House of Commons, which was elected by the 
people. It is not an ideal way of governing a Church, but so far 
no one has yet been able to suggest a better. It has always been 
felt that in the event of disestablishment the power would revert 
to the Church at large in its corporate capacity. Bishops and 
clergy legislating by themselves have never been a great success, 
and probably the laity, under similar conditions, would prove 
little better. Christ evidently intended His Church to be governed 
by the happy combination of ministers and laity, each helping the 
other with the benefit of their varied experience. The bishops 
and the clergy, like Ministers of State, would thus fall into their 
proper position as the executive officials of the Church, deriving 
their authority from the people to whom they minister, who in 
their turn would derive it from Christ, the Supreme Head of the 
Church. 

This, however, was not the view that Lord Selborne’s Com- 
mittee took of the situation. It must be remembered that that 
body had met at Oxford, and that the Bishop of that diocese 
was one of the principal men on the Committee. Those who 
know him well will, I think, agree with me that Dr. Gore has 
a strong personality, with two sides to his character, kept apart 
from each other in water-tight compartments. On all social 
questions, and the relief of human suffering and poverty, he is 
quite one of the ablest thinkers of the age. No man takes more 
interest than he in attempting to solve some of the awful problems 
of suffering and distress, and many of us who look to him as a 
Jeader would give anything to see him devote his great mind to 
those practical questions on which he is an authority, and cut 
himself entirely adrift from the ecclesiastical, in dealing with 
which he plays only a reactionary part. While he is one of the 
most progressive of men on all social questions, he is one of the 
most extreme reactionary bishops in the Church on all ecclesias- 
tical, and he it is who is supposed to have been at the elbow of 
Lord Selborne, inspiring his views. 

The clergy as a body are naturally inclined to sacerdotalism, 
although there are splendid exceptions. The whole history of 
priestcraft shows that this view of Christianity confers on them a 
position of great importance, which it is difficult for human nature 
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to refuse. Even the Bishop of Oxford, who personally is one of 
the humblest of men, leans strongly in that direction—not that he 
cares for power for himself, but that he thinks his order would gain 
more influence through it. Men of this school quite overlook the 
fact that thousands of thoughtful laymen are driven into infidelity 
and open revolt against Christianity, not by the teaching of 
Christ, but by the teaching of these so-called representatives 
of Christ who attach an exaggerated importance to their own 
office and to the sacred institutions, rites, and ceremonies of the 
Church. 

In spite of the beautiful phraseology of the Prayer Book, and 
the way the Fathers of the Reformation so carefully safeguarded 
and balanced their expressions, when speaking of rites, 
ceremonies, institutions, etc., it is astonishing how many fanatics 
have arisen who read an entirely different meaning into the Prayer 
Book we value so highly, and thus turn the simple spiritual teach- 
ing of our Church into a mere superstition which is revolting to 
this thoughtful age and helps to keep a great many men from 
attending public worship. Is it not a sadly humiliating thought 
that, as far as the National Church is concerned, it is calculated 
that there are only about 500,000 male communicants over twelve 
years of age? If we deduct from this number all choir boys, and 
lads who have just been confirmed, who form such a large percent- 
age of the whole, how many men communicants would be left, 
say over twenty-five years of age? Faults no doubt exist among 
all parties in the Church, but among other causes one stands out 
very prominently, and that is sacerdotalism. 

Many laymen do not like the idea of the Church being con- 
trolled by the House of Commons, and there is much to be said 
against this method, but it must not be forgotten that at present 
there is no other safeguard, as in the Irish Church, to protect the 
laity. If Lord Selborne’s scheme is smuggled through during 
this war, or immediately after it, when Parliament will be too 
busy to attend to ecclesiastical affairs, it is the intelligent laity 
who will suffer. 

At present we are, in spite of her many faults, proud of our 
National Church. On the whole she has stood out as a rampart 
against the evils of the Middle Ages, such as priestcraft, bigotry, 
superstition, intolerance, and persecution, though she has often 
failed herself, or, to put it in another way, she has too often 
copied the tactics of her opponents. We may, however, be 
proud of her record, and at all events she is making great strides 
in the way of progress. But let the proposals of this Report be 
carried out as Lord Selborne’s Committee suggests, and a reaction 
must set in, she will lose her progressive and Evangelical 
tone, and, instead of being Reformed. Protestant, Catholic and 
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Apostolic, she will degenerate into an Episcopalian sect, narrow, 
bigoted, and intolerant. 

The question arises, did Lord Selborne’s Committee merely 
want to gain a party victory, by utilising its position to score off 
its opponents, or did the individuals of that body fail to grasp the 
situation and to see how thoroughly unrepresentative the so-called 
Representative Church Council was? Speaking in regard to the 
Chairman, I venture to think that he did not understand the 
situation. He had been a great deal away from England, in South 
Africa, and even when in England does not often attend or speak 
in the Representative Church Council. It is difficult to believe that 
so able and so fair-minded a man could support such a scheme to 
be submitted to the House of Commons, if he had thoroughly 
understood how it would work out in detail, as he must have 
known that he laid himself open to very serious criticisms. If the 
R.C.C. really represented the average Churchman there would be 
no great objection to this proposed ingenious scheme; but even 
then one can hardly imagine the House of Commons being so 
generous as to hand over the whole control of the Church’s endow- 
ments to be manipulated by others. Money means power, and 
we all know that men in their corporate capacity are no more 
willing to part with power than are individuals. But to ask those 
who, it must be remembered, have been elected by the people to 
hand over their power to an insignificant clique, who, in many 
eases have attained their position by mere wire-pulling, and 
who probably do not represent 25 per cent. of the Church, 
is to invite defeat. The House of Commons may not always be 
wise, but still it is composed on the whole of a fairly able, well- 
informed body of men, and it is not likely that they are going to 
fall victims to such a very obvious confidence trick. 

A Church is but the aggregate of the various dioceses which 
help to form it, and we can the more easily judge of the effect of 
the proposed scheme of Lord Selborne’s Committee on the Church 
at large if we thoroughly understand what has already been the 
result in a single diocese, so far as the so-called Representative 
Church Council is concerned. My own diocese is that of South- 
wark, which happens to be one of the most generous in the world, 
excluding that of London of course, which is more of the nature 
of a province than a diocese. In the matter of hospitals, church 
buildings, etc., it is very difficult to produce any figures that will 
help us to arrive at either the comparative generosity of the various 
schools of thought, or their numbers. But in the matter of 
foreign missions we are considerably helped, as we have two quite 
moderate organisations, such as the Evangelical Church Mission- 
ary Society, and the more distinctly High Church one called the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. In addition to these 
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are smaller ones more or less on the same lines. It is obvious 
that the total figures of these organisations show either the numer- 
ical strength of the donors or else their generosity. There is no 
evidence to show that either side can set up to be more generous 
than the other, so we will assume that those who give the larger 
sum do so, not because they are more generous, but because they 
are more numerous. 

For the year ending March 1915, the sum of 22,5861. was the 
total sum raised by the diocese of Southwark for foreign missions, 
but of this 16,3981. was given by the C.M.S. and similar smaller 
organisations, leaving only 6188/. to come from the 8.P.G. and 
its corresponding societies. Approximately they stand at about 
three to one. But when Southwark was asked to elect twenty- 
one men for the Representative Church Council, only four of the 
C.M.S. class were sent up, and these might as easily have been 
kept out. Instead of being about three to one, that class is repre- 
sented in the R.C.C. by about one to five. As a matter of fact 
the minority was merely elected to make a pretence of fairness, 
while the others sent up seventeen representatives! I have the 
honour to be one of the four, so I have no personal complaint ; 
but we all feel that we are in the humiliating position of being 
indebted to the kindness of our opponents, and not to our own 
merits. The supporters of the C.M.S. gave nearly three times 
as much as the 8.P.G., and yet could not really carry a single 
one of the successful candidates! In my own Rural Deanery, 
the total raised for foreign missions for the same period was 
19791., and of this sum 1464l. was sent up by the C.M.S., etc., 
leaving only 5151. to represent the §.P.G. and others. Yet during 
the fourteen years that I have lived here, I have never known a 
single C.M.S. representative elected to a Diocesan Committee for 
anything. So much is this the case that our broad-minded, 
catholic-spirited bishop has had to exercise his power of nominat- 
ing one or two from this Rural Deanery to attend! Yet such is 
the machinery that Lord Selborne’s Committee proposes to select 
to represent the Church. Ez uno disce omnes. 

It is difficult to say what is the exact proportion of the 
sacerdotal element to the Church at large; but if we may judge 
from contribution lists, and compare them one with another, and 
with the sums given to foreign missions, hospitals, etc., which 
are a fairly good guide, I do not think that it would be an ex- 
aggerated estimate to say that in money, and in numbers, they 
form about 25 per cent. of the whole body of the supporters of 
our Church. Of course I may err in this estimate, and I find 
that dioceses and parishes differ very much. I have had the 
advantage of having lived in many dioceses at home and abroad, 
in the Midlands as well as in the North and South of England; 
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also for the past forty years I have been connected, not only with 
many such societies as the C.M.S. and the Y.M.C.A., but 
with many that are not so pronounced in their religious views, 
such as Purity, Temperance, Anti-Betting and Anti-Gambling 
Societies, as well as Soldiers’ Homes, Clubs, etc., so I have had 
some little experience, though I should not like to pose as an 
authority. 

It may, however, be asked why the Evangelical and more 
moderate schools of thought do not come forward and see that 
their own side is better represented in proportion to their numbers. 
The answer to this is, that when Church Congresses and other 
ecclesiastical gatherings were first started, about sixty years ago, 
a good many used to attend them, but were met, as at the Oxford 
Church Congress in 1862, by organised opponents, who howled 
them down. Of course they might have organised similar 
opposition, but it was felt that this would not be a dignified pro- 
ceeding and that it would turn these Church gatherings into 
disorderly bear-gardens. The leaders felt that such a rowdy 
atmosphere was not suited to God’s work, and so they and their 
successors have, rightly or wrongly, abstained from attending, 
except in a few isolated cases. No one can accuse members of 
magnificent organisations such as the C.M.S., the Y.M.C.A., 
etc., of being indolent or ‘wanting in organising power, or lacking 
in the spirit of self-sacrifice. As a matter of fact they have given 
much time, money, and prayer to their work. What would our 
slums and mission halls do without such organisations as the 
Church Pastoral-Aid Society, the Church of England Scripture 
Readers, etc.? What would our soldiers and sailors in this war 
have done had it not been for the Y.M.C.A. and Church Army 
Huts? When Marshal Joffre once visited a Y.M.C.A. Hut in 
France and found it crowded, he said ‘ We Frenchmen asked 
you English to send us fighting men, and this you have done in 
larger numbers than we expected ; but, in addition, you have sent 
us soldiers who are saints as well.’ The Y.M.C.A. was originated 
by a Churchman, Sir George Williams, and at least 80 per cent. 
of its leading workers belong to our Communion. 

For these modern saints we are indebted to such Evangelical 
leaders as Mr. Yapp of the Y.M.C.A. and Prebendary Carlile of 
the Church Army. These men and their helpers are not, how- 
ever, found in the Council Chambers of our Church, but in the 
field and in the slums, striving to win souls for Christ. I have 
been the Chairman of the C.M.S. in my own Rural Deanery for 
upwards of fourteen years, and also of the Archdeaconry in which 
I live; I have also held the same position with regard to one 
Soldiers’ Home in the Midlands for twenty-five years, and two 
Y.M.C.A. Soldiers’ Clubs at Wimbledon, so I have had some 
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personal experience of the valuable voluntary help rendered by 
these saintly workers. I sometimes feel perfectly ashamed of my 
own poor efforts compared with their magnificent spirit of self- 
sacrifice. But nothing would induce the majority of them to come 
to an ecclesiastical gathering, though they are mainly loyal and 
ardent Church workers. Like David of old, they do not appre- 
ciate the armour of Saul, and will have nothing to do with the 
tricks of the trade, so well known to political electioneering 
agents. Whether rightly or wrongly is not the question : we have 
a problem to solve, and before attempting to solve it we must 
- ascertain the actual facts, or we shall only form wrong conclusions. 
Owing tothe thorough way in which the sacerdotal séction is 
organised, many statesmen, and even bishops, are misled as to 
their real strength and their real voting power, and so these 
leaders themselves often live in a fool’s paradise, and base their 
conclusions on wrong premisses. 

Is there not an extraordinarily close analogy between the affairs 

of our Church and those of Europe at the present time, if I may 
venture to compare things small with great? We see the small 
but well-organised State of Prussia dominated by a military caste. 
In their turn they have not only annexed the other German States, 
and inoculated them with their doctrine, but have dominated 
Austria, Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria, and have made a great 
bid to dominate the whole world, and very nearly succeeded. Yet 
the actual population of Prussia is very small compared with the 
countries she already dominates. This is a splendid testimony to 
the power of organisation, but very misleading when we want to 
ascertain public feeling! Do we not see its counterpart in the 
enormous influence of the E.C.U., whose numerical strength, as 
compared with the Church at large, is comparatively small? Yet 
she paralyses our bishops, and dominates all our Church Councils, 
whether Church Congresses, Representative Church Councils, 
or Diocesan Conferences. That party has very few societies or 
newspapers, but they concentrate on them for all they are worth. 
They beat their drum loudly, and make it appear as if they were 
an overwhelming body. 

The problem still remains unsolved, though apparently it is 
not insoluble. How is the Church in her corporate life to win 
back the confidence of her best and most enthusiastic workers? 
It is not creditable to our administration in the past that we 
should have allowed the Church Councils to drift into the hands 
of a comparatively small knot of men, more or less tainted with 
sacerdotalism, and certainly not representative of the whole. We 
have not only failed to reach the great mass of the unconverted 
and irreligious men outside our borders, but we have also failed 
to gain the confidence of the holiest and best men within our 
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Church. Lord Selborne’s Committee ought to have attempted 
to solve this knotty problem of how to rectify our past mistakes, 
before drawing up this ambitious scheme. Had that Committee 
done so it would have received a more attentive hearing from the 
House of Commons. That body has already given a certain 
similar power to the Presbyterian State Church of Scotland, but 
then in that Church there is no sacerdotal element, and there is 
consequently not such a strong party spirit. 

In the English Church we have to reckon with this sacerdotal 
element, which has hitherto captured all the machinery, and 
estranged the most numerous and best workers of the Church. 
Within moderation there is room in the National Church for all 
schools of thought, and we each have something to learn from the 
others. Personally, I have many friends and relations among 
those with whom I do not agree, and would not like to turn them 
out, but we do not want to be turned out ourselves. The intoler- 
ance of all religious, and indeed of all human, parties when they 
obtain a huge majority is proverbial; but the past history of 
sacerdotalism shows that in this respect its adherents excel all 
others. Cannot some scheme be thought out which will give them 
fair play within clearly defined legal limits and yet not allow them 
to dominate the whole? Whatever plan is suggested they are 
certain to appear in strength, as they are practically irrepressible ; 
but it surely cannot be beyond the wit of man to devise a scheme 
which will ensure that all schools of thought be fairly represented 
by their best men. In 1662 we drove out the ancestors of the 
many millions whom we now call Free Churchmen by the Act of 
Uniformity. In later days we estranged John Wesley and his 
followers. Are we about to repeat a similar mistake with the 
Evangelicals to-day, and is it the case that we appear never to 
learn by our past blunders? 

In the circumstances would not His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury be well advised to take an early opportunity of with- 
drawing from circulation this Report until the war is over? 
There is much in it that is most valuable, of which we should not 
like to lose sight. But, on the whole, it is of too controversial 
and too ambitious a nature for the nafion to consider at the present 
time, with the best of her men otherwise engaged. Surely every 
patriotic man must feel that the thoughts of the whole nation 
ought to be concentrated on winning this war, and anything that 
tends to distract our thoughts, or to take them off our brave sailors 
and soldiers who need all our care, should be put on one side. 


Seton CHurcHILL, Lieut.-Colonel. 
(Member of the Representative Church Council.) 
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HOW EDUCATION HAS DEGRADED THE 
GERMAN CHARACTER 


In all the world’s history no race has been so drilled, schooled, sermon- 
ised into a sort of inverted religion of hate, envy, jealousy, greed, cruelty 
and arrogance. Man and woman, girl and boy, have been taught from 
childhood this inhuman vainglory and lust of power. It has grown to 
be their sole Gospel, Creed, Hymnal and Prayer-book. Britons and 
Americans cannot comprehend how a great and intellectual people can 


have come to a cult so Satanic. 
Freperic Harrison in The Times, August 4, 1917. 


In an article which I was allowed to contribute to this Review’ I 
showed that the Germans were by nature as democratic a race 
as are the Germanic Dutch and Swiss, that the Germans had 
practised self-government since early times, that they had in the 
past elected their chiefs, their kings and their emperors, that 
their powerful self-governing towns had voluntarily combined in 
various leagues such as the Hanseatic League, that the German 
people had revolted against authority in the Peasant Wars, in 
the Reformation and in 1848, that German self-government had 
been destroyed in the terrible Thirty Years’ War, that the ori- 
ginally democratic character of the nation had been warped by the 
Hohenzollerns, and that, in case of defeat, German democracy 
would probably reassert itself, abolish the monarchy and establish 
a republic. In an article by Brigadier-General Stone, published 
in the last number of this Review,’ an attempt was made to con- 
tradict the uncontradictable facts as to Germany’s democratic 
past and to show that the German people as a whole were respon- 
sible for the outbreak of the present War and for the atrocity with 
which it has been conducted, that one could not discriminate 
between the guilt of the ruling classes and that of the people, as 
President Wilson, Mr. Lansing, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Balfour have done, that the German masses would not revolt, 
that the character of the whole German nation was fundamentally 
evil. In view of the unanimity with which the German nation 
has approved of the War and of its conduct, in view of the fact 
that the representatives of science, religion, commerce and even 
many social-democratic politicians have, apparently spontaneously, 


‘ ‘Will Germany follow Russia’s Example?’ May 1917. 
2 «At War with the German People,’ August 1917. 
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advocated a policy of utmost ruthlessness, it would appear that 
General Stone was right. Perusal of the following pages may 
perhaps alter his views as to the original character of the German 
people. 

Nations consist of individuals. Hence the character of a nation 
depends on that of the individuals composing it. Now although 
the influence of race, of heredity, is exceedingly powerful in man, 
as it is in animals, that of education in the widest sense of the 
term is at least equally potent. Surroundings and upbringing 
determine the character of individuals. An English baby, if 
adopted and brought up by Prussians, will probably become a 
typical Prussian, if brought up by Turks it will probably become 
an average Turk, if abandoned in China it will most likely become 
a Chinese.* It will not only learn the German, Turkish or 
Chinese language but adopt the German, Turkish or Chinese 
habits, tastes, views and standards of life and behaviour, although 
it may do so somewhat reluctantly. It cannot very well adopt 
English ways of thought and action, because it knows only those 
of the country of its upbringing. Only in very rare and excep- 
tional cases would such a child possess enough strength of char- 
acter and independence of mind to condemn the views held by 
all the people around, even by the best and the most exalted, and 
formulate views and principles of its own totally opposed to its 
surroundings. I shall show in the following pages that the 
character of the German nation, which originally was democratic, 
kindly and human, has been warped, but probably not completely 
destroyed, by the educational policy which the Hohenzollerns 
have pursued for generations. 

For many years English people contemplated German edu- 
cation with uncritical admiration. They saw in the German 
educational system merely a powerful instrument for developing 
the national abilities, but completely failed to observe the disas- 
trous effect which German education had upon the national char- 
acter. Jn an article significantly entitled ‘Education and Mis- 
education in Germany,’ which I contributed to the Contemporary 
Review in October 1906, and which forms Chapter 20 of the Fifth 
Edition of my book Modern Germany, I wrote : 

England and America have been flooded with a constantly flowing 
stream of books in praise of German education, but I have failed to 
discover a single book on the failure of German education, although such 
a book seems to be very urgently required. It is to be hoped that a book 
pointing out the grave defects of German education from the English 


point of view will soon be written... . 
The educational organisation of Germany was, and is still, an abso- 





* Cf. Mr. Fdmond Holmes’s article ‘The Real Basis of Democracy,’ in 
the August number of this Review. 
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lutist machine, though at first sight it bears a strongly democratic 
appearance. . . . The leading feature of the German elementary schools 
is militant patriotism and militarism, while moral and religious education 
is treated as a matter of secondary importance. The Chinese child learns - 
spelling from the Confucian classics, the German child from tales illus- 
trating German military valour. While the English schools strive to 
elevate the child’s character by instilling the civic virtues, the German 
schools strive almost exclusively to teach discipline and to arouse and to 
develop the military inclinations, or rather the spirit of Jingoism, giving 
little consideration to the training of character and practically none to 
the development of the civic virtues. The birthday of the Emperor and 
the anniversary of the battle of Sedan are the two great school festivals, 
not only in the elementary schools, but in the higher schools as well, and 
they are celebrated with patriotic songs, recitations, speeches, etc. The 
‘Hereditary Enemy’ plays a very large part in the elementary history 
books of Germany. No wonder, then, that the principal and almost the 
only game of German school-children consists in playing at soldiers or at 
Frenchmen and Germans, which lately has been superseded by playing at 
Boers and Englishmen... . 

The chief practical value of the German schools consists, in my opinion, 
not in the knowledge disseminated, but in the discipline instilled... . 
German education teaches the young to work, to obey, and, before all, to 
obey the authorities. . . . It cannot too often and too loudly be asserted 
that Germany has become great and powerful not through her education, 
as synonymous with knowledge, but through her discipline. 


In Prusso-Germany the State is all-powerful. lt is highly 
centralised, although centralisation is disguised by the appearance 
of self-government. Most self-governing bodies are as dependent 
upon the Government at Berlin as are the nominally independent 
and self-governing minor German States with their kings, grand- 
dukes and dukes. Frederick William the Great Elector, who 
ruled from 1640 to 1688, took advantage of the terrible position 
created by the Thirty Years’ War. He destroyed the self-govern- 
ment of the impoverished and weakened towns and introduced 
governmental absolutism and a standing army in Brandenburg- 
Prussia. His successors have continued and developed that 
policy. Since the rule of the Great Elector, and especially since 
that of King Frederick William the First, the father of Frederick 
the Great, who reigned from 1713 to 1740, Prussia has been a 
camp and a drill-ground. The army was the State, and social 
life, industry, commerce, education and science were made sub- 
servient to the military exigencies and ambitions of the Sovereign. 
Ever since 1640, and particularly since 1713, the people of 
Prussia have lived under a rigorous discipline and have been taught 
that their principal duty consists in worshipping their ruler, in 
obeying implicitly his commands and those of his underlings, and 
in paying their taxes. Even now the German ruler is sacrosanct 
and stands high above the Deity. God takes merely the second 
place in the German scheme of State. That may be seen from 
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the fact that, while there are many prosecutions for lése-majesté 
in Germany, there are very few for blasphemy. Besides, while, 
according to the German Penal Code, blasphemy, a verbal insult 
offered to God, is punishable with imprisonment from one day to 
three years, simple lése-majesté, a verbal insult offered to the 
ruler, is punishable with imprisonment from two months to five 
years. The difference is characteristic and highly significant. 

In Germany educational policy is considered to be an extremely 
important part of statecraft. EXducational policy is therefore not 
shaped by the educational specialists, but by the German rulers 
and their statesmen. Prusso-Germany is a military State. Its 
character and purpose are chiefly military. The nation is an 
appendage of the army. Hence it is only natural that Prusso- 
German education has been militarised since an early date, that 
the educational department is a branch of the military establish- 
ment and that it is directed for military purposes under the 
influence of the high military dignitaries. 

Education in the widest sense of the term is obviously not 
restricted to the schools. The formation of opinions, habits, 
tastes etc. is a process which goes on continually from the cradle 
to the grave. The principal educational factors which contribute 
in shaping the German character are the various schools, the 
churches, the army and the Press. In addition there are 
numerous minor factors, such as the Court, society etc. The 
principal four factors will be considered in the following pages 
and it will be shown that not only the nominally free schools and 
universities but also the nominally free churches and Press have 
become instruments of government and have fallen under the 
control of the ruling military and aristocratic class. 

The German schools strive not to enlarge and develop the 
mind of the German people but to confine and control it, while 
developing the usefulness of the citizens to the State. They 
strive to confine and control the mind of the people in the interest 
of the Sovereign, and of the ruling and the privileged classes 
through which he governs. A German burgomaster, who dis- 
guised his identity under the pseudonym ‘Lothar Engelbert 
Schiicking,’ wrote in Die Reaktion in der inneren Verwaltung 
Preussens* : 

As soon as the young citizens begin to go to school the State commences 
its endeavours in giving them a patriotic and religious education. The 
patriotic education is monarchical-national. However, it is very super- 
ficial, because the budding citizen is purposely given no clear idea of 
the political conditions of the State. No Prussian elementary school tells 
its pupils anything regarding the Prussian Constitution, its evolution, 
its history and constitutional practice. 
ie * Berlin 1908. 
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Prussian administrative law and custom are a secret science of the 
Prussian bureaucracy. Prussian history is intended to create and increase 
affection for the dynasty. This tendency, scientifically considered, is 
harmful. But it is still more harmful that the pupils are constantly told 
of the deeds of the Prussian Sovereigns as if they were still living in an 
autocracy. A description of the circumstances which led to the proclama- 
tion of the Prussian Constitution is never given in the schools, although 
that part of our history is most interesting and most important for the 
future citizens. The French Revolution is depicted in the schools as if 
it had been a senseless slaughter perpetrated by absolutely bestialised men. 
Other revolutions and constitutional struggles are never mentioned. The 
fact that Prussia’s political organisation, and even the Prussian Con- 
stitution, have been founded on the achievements of the French Revolution 
is carefully disguised. Otherwise young Prussians might learn that 
political progress was possible, that many things in Prussia are uncon- 
stitutional, that the Constitution and the electoral arrangements require 
completion and improvement. Hand in hand with the suppression of all 
education with regard to political and administrative matters goes a 
truly disgraceful neglect of tuition with regard to our official organisation. 
Not a single pupil is acquainted with the functions and powers of a 
Landrat or a Regierungsprasident. . . . 

Matters are worse in the Prussian intermediate schools (Gymnasia). 
Formerly historical instruction went as far as the War of Liberation of 
1813-1815. When it is no longer possible to avoid the events of the nine- 
teenth century, it is inevitable to speak of the Prussian Revolution of 
1848 and the Constitution created in consequence of it. And how this is 
done! Most of our young men begin to study the Prussian Constitution 
only when they have to do so on account of a legal examination. Pupils 
at secondary schools are told nothing of our bureaucratic organisation and 
the rights of the citizens. In learning about the French Revolution they 
are told a great deal about the guillotine, but nothing about the Rights 
of Man, and the Imperial Constitution remains to them a book with 


seven seals, 

The description given by the burgomaster is perfectly true in 
every particular. German education deliberately endeavours to 
create obedient citizens who are absolutely ignorant of political 
matters and of their rights, who know only their duties and who 
live in dread of the bureaucracy, of the Government, whose powers 
appear to them vague, mysterious and unlimited. 

In consequence of the Revolution of 1848 Prussia was given a 
Constitution, which was proclaimed on the 31st of January 1850. 
Many of the promises made in that interesting document were 
simply not fulfilled. Others were artfully whittled away. With 
regard to education the Prussian Constitution states in paragraphs 
20-24 : 


Science and its tuition are free. 

The education of youth shall be provided for by a sufficiency of public 
schools. . . . 

Everybody is at liberty to teach or to found or to direct educational 
establishments if he has proved to the proper authorities that he possesses 
the necessary moral, scientific, and technical qualifications. . . 
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Public teachers have the rights and duties of State officials. 

The local authorities are entitled to direct the outer affairs of elementary 
schools. The State appoints from those who are qualified the teachers, 
with the assistance of the local authorities, acting according to law. 


At first sight it would appear that, according to the Consti- 
tution, Prussia had a most liberal system of education, that the 
founding and the direction of schools was left to enterprising 
qualified individuals and to the people themselves, represented by 
the local authorities, that the State aimed at educational decen- 
tralisation and individualisation, that private schools should be 
as flourishing in Prussia as they are in England. However, if 
we analyse the figures furnished by the German educational 
census of 1911 we find that German education is organised as 
follows : 

In 1911 in Germany. 


Pupits 


Public Private 


Elementary Schools . | 10,309,949 26,151 
Upper Schools . = 273,394 80,660 
Gymnasia ; : 167,186 2,451 
Real-Gymnasia ‘ 70,053 304 
Upper Real-Schools . 75,682 150 
Pro-Gymnasia . , 8,434 1,075 
Pro-Real-Gymnasia . 7,220 32 
Real-Schools . ; 78,414 11,554 
Various . f 11,054 3,435 
Preparatory Schools . 49,234 466 


11,050,620 | 126,278 


Girls’ Gymnasia = 134,044 78,280 
In 1911 in Prussia. 


Elementary - 6,572,140 8,849 ? ae, 
Gymnasia | 103,849 147 | 2 | 2 


It will be noticed that the number of pupils in private schools 
is quite insignificant. If we take all the schools, excepting Girls’ 
Gymnasia, there is only one pupil in private schools to 88 pupils in 
the public schools. If we consider the figures in greater detail 
we find the disproportion between private and public schools even 
larger. For every single pupil in a private elementary school 
there are 394 pupils in the public elementary schools of Germany, 
and the disproportion between private and public schools is almost 
as large in the case of the Gymnasia, the Real-Gymnasia and the 
Upper Real-Schools whence are drawn the professional men, the 
officers, judges, officials etc. In the remaining schools, which 
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are chiefly intended for shopkeepers, the proportion of private 
schools is somewhat greater. 

Since 1871 the Prussian policy of making education a State 
monopoly has been copied by the non-Prussian States of Germany. 
Still these have not yet gone so far as has Prussia. The table 
shows that in 1911 for every single pupil in a private elementary 
school in Prussia there were 743 pupils in public elementary 
schools and for every single pupil in a private Gymnasium in 
Prussia there were 707 pupils in the public Gymnasia. Only in 
the case of Girls’ Gymnasia private enterprise is comparatively 
important. There are almost as many teachers in the private 
Girls’ Gymnasia as in all the remaining private German schools 
combined. The reason for this exception is obvious. The women 
are of no importance in Germany. Hitherto the State has not 
thought it worth while to control directly the intermediate schools 
for girls. After all, women have no votes and do not serve in the 
army. 

The superficial have greatly admired the fact that Germany 
has no ‘ religious difficulty,’ that education in the German schools 
is not purely secular, that Germany has known how to combine 
general instruction with the teaching of religion. That has been 
comparatively easy in Germany because, as will be shown further 
on, the German churches, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, 
have been made part of the governmental apparatus, and the Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic clergy have become part of the 
German bureaucracy. Hence church and school, teacher and 
priest, work hand in hand and control and direct the schools 
jointly in perfect harmony. They act in the interest of their 
employer, the State, and in accordance with directions ‘from 
above.’ In the fifteenth edition of the standard Handbook on 
Prussian Constitutional Law and Administrative Practice by 
Count Hue de Grais we read : 


The church participates in the management of the school because 
religion forms an important part of the tuition given in the elementary 
schools. In consequence of the comprehensiveness of tuition religious 
instruction could not easily be separated. The direction of religious 
instruction by the various religious bodies, which has been promised in the 
Prussian Constitution, and in particular the co-operation of the local 
clergy, is not an absolute right, but is given by order and with the 
permission of the State. 


It will be noticed that the local clergy co-operates in the work 
of education ‘by order and with the permission of the State,’ a 
condition which of course is incompatible with true religious 
freedom. But then the churches in Germany are not free but 
have become servants of the State. 

The teachers at the elementary schools are in the first place 
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State officials, part of the great bureaucratic apparatus of Prussia. 
Only in the second place are they teachers. The Prussian 
Constitution states according to the extracts previously given : 
‘Public teachers have the rights and duties of State officials.’ 
Count Hue de Grais informs us in his valuable handbook : 


The teachers at the elementary schools receive their training at 
seminaries. Formerly they prepared for the examination, which must be 
passed on entering, by private studies. Now preparatory institutions have 
been created. Instruction at the seminaries lasts three years. A special 
examination is required for the position of a teacher. The appointment, 
or the confirmation of an appointment, is in the hands of the Government. 
The Constitution promised that the local authorities should assist in the 
appointment of teachers. At present such co-operation on the part of 
the local authorities occurs only in a few cases. Particularly in the 
eastern provinces local authorities have the right to propose teachers. 
Elementary school teachers have the duties and rights of State officials. 


In other words the elementary teachers of Prussia are Govern- 
ment servants who are trained in Government institutions, who 
are appointed by the Government and may be dismissed by the 
Government. They belong to the large body of un-uniformed 
officials. 

The position of the teachers in the secondary schools is similar 
to that of the elementary school teachers. Count Hue de Grais 
states : 


The teachers in the higher schools are appointed after passing an 
examination before a scientific commission. The appointment in the 
ease of schools which are under royal patronage and the confirmation 
in case of those schools which are not under royal patronage are made either 
by the provincial school boards or by the Minister of Education. The 
directors of the Gymnasia and of the Real-Schools are appointed by the 
King. 

The teachers at the higher schools have the duties and rights of State 
officials. 


Although according to the Prussian Constitution ‘ Science and 


its tuition are free,’ the university professors also are carefully 
controlled by the State. Count Hue de Grais writes : 


It is the duty of the universities to promote science and the scientific 
education of the servants of the State and of the church. They were 
originally self-governing corporations, and they have known how to pre- 
serve some independence after they had become State institutions. .. . 
Control by the State is exercised through the curator, who acts as the 
representative of the Minister of Education. 

The professors at the universities have the duties and rights of State 
officials. : 


The independence of the German universities resembles that 
of the minor German principalities. No scientist, however 
eminent, can hope to obtain a professorship in Prussia if he is 
persona ingrata with the Government, and a professor who 
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opposes the Government, unless he acts with the greatest modera- 
tion and circumspection, is likely to lose his position and income. 
The German Government exercises practically unlimited influence 
over the universities rather by indirect than by direct means. The 
professors in their collegiate capacity will nearly always act in 
accordance with the wishes expressed by the all-powerful Minister 
of Education, for he disposes of vast powers and a great 
patronage. Moreover, professors who make themselves disliked 
by showing too much independence can be kept in order by social 
pressure and by professorial and by Press attacks, while those 
who please and support the Government will be rewarded with 
promotions, appointments, valuable grants, decorations, titles 
etc. The university professors also have become part of the 
un-uniformed Prussian bureaucracy. 

In consequence of the influence which is unceasingly exercised 
over the professors by the State, German science is no longer free. 
The State interferes of course little with the teaching of medicine, 
chemistry etc., but the Government has known how to destroy 
the independence of those sciences which may be made subservient 
to the State. Prominent among these are History and Inter- 
national Law, which have become official sciences. German 
historians boast frequently of their impartiality, of their 
objectivity, their Sachlichkeit. That virtue may be apparent in 
the treatment of ancient history and of the history of those States 
in which Germany has no special political interest; but that 
boasted impartiality is totally absent in the treatment of German 
history and of the history of those States which are Germany’s 
competitors. The great histories of Germany written by Ranke, 
Droysen, Sybel, Treitschke, Oncken etc., are totally unreliable. 
Their writers and many other historians have merely endeavoured 
to write a panegyric of the Hohenzollerns, not German history, 
and as the great mass of minor historians have issued from the 
school of these men, German history, as taught in Germany, 
is a tissue of fables. Unfortunately many foreign historians, 
in writing the history of Germany or of Prussia, have drawn their 
information from these industrious but totally unreliable official 
historians. German historians have been equally mercenary in 
writing the history of France, Russia, England etc. Lately a 
few German historians have begun to revolt against the deliberate 
prostitution of history. Herr Hans Prutz wrote in the intro- 
duction to his excellent History of Prussia® : 


Even a patriotic Prussian must doubt occasionally whether German 
history is not written too much from the Prussian point of view, whether 
Prussia really was just in all she has undertaken. After the disaster of 
1870-1 the French historians ceased to flatter the national vanity, as 


* Stattgart 1900. 
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Thiers and others had done with fatal consequences to the nation. ‘That 
change was an advantage to France morally. Are we Germans not drifting 
at the present moment towards similar dangers in view of the fact that 
future officers are taught history in the way in which it is taught at 
the universities? Warnings have been heard against the manner in which 
history has been taught, and historical science has loudly protested against 
methods which are in conflict with the highest law of history, with truth. . . 

There must always be certain limitations to the statement of historical 
truth in the course of tuition, in the first place because we must respect 
our country, and in the second because we must respect the feelings of 
German youth. But with the methods which are now pursued it is to be 
feared that the German past will be peopled with ideal figures. That 
should particularly be the case with regard to Prussia’s rulers. By 
depicting them as possessing more or less all human perfections, and by 
attributing to them wisdom and far-reaching intentions which they did 
not: possess, it is impossible to understand their action. The panegyric 
way of writing German history must raise doubts among the German 
youth, whose simplicity is not as great as perhaps is imagined. They will 
form their own ideas if they are taught that from the first ruler of 
Brandenburg to the last all Hohenzollerns were equally great as Prussian 
and as German patriots, that they were equally eminent as diplomats, 
as administrators and as soldiers. 


In Germany history has indeed been prostituted and has been 
subordinated to the military aims of the State. The German 
citizens never learn that many of their rulers were vicious 
and incapable, e.g. that Frederick William the Second was a 
degenerate. Owing to the way in which history is written under 
official auspices all Germans believe that Frederick the Great 
was perfectly justified in seizing Silesia by a surprise attack made 
in profound peace, that the partition of Poland was necessary 
and requires no defence, that war was forced upon inoffensive 
Prussia in 1864 by Denmark, in 1866 by Austria, and in 1870 
by France. 

History is written in Germany from the conqueror’s point of 
view under the direction of the military, and international law 
has been abased and prostituted in the same manner. As 
Germany’s entire policy is based on the right of the stronger, on 
might, the justification of the right of the stronger had to be 
proved by those Germans who expound law and especially inter- 
national law. The law of necessity (Notstand) was expounded 
by numerous eminent professors and writers such as Janka, 
Stammler, Titze, Auer and Kohler. According to the conception 
of Notstand a German on a raft is entitled to push the others off 
in order to save himself, a hungry man who cannot obtain food 
is entitled to break into a baker’s shop and help himself, a sick 
man is entitled to break into a chemist’s shop, etc. The doctrine 
that necessity knows no law is of course most highly developed 
by the German teachers of international law. One of the most 
distinguished German teachers of international law, Professor 
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Zorn, whose name is well known in this country, expressly states 
on the opening pages of his handbook of international law that 
international law is merely a fiction, that in war necessity, the 
right of the stronger, is the only law. 

The details given in the preceding pages show that the German 
educational system, from the elementary schools to the universities, 
is a gigantic apparatus controlled by the Government, that it is 
an organisation which is as much part of the German Civil Service 
as is the staff of the Custom House. Meanwhile the fiction is 
maintained that the German schools are free and independent by 
not providing the teachers with a uniform. 

Now let us consider the principles by which that huge instru- 
ment which has been devised for shaping the mind of the nation 
is directed. 

Prince Bismarck stated on the 11th of August 1893 to a 
deputation of Bavarian schoolmasters : 


The school is an important part of Germany’s national institutions. 
The German school, like the German Corps of Officers, is a specifically 
German institution which no other nation can easily copy. In the course 
of the last few decades the seed sown by the schools among the youth has 
borne fruit and has given us a national political consciousness which 
formerly we lacked. 

The most potent influence which the body of the teachers brings to 
bear upon German national education consists in this, that when the 
German teacher receives the child its mind is like a white sheet of paper. 
~ What the teacher writes on it in the course of the elementary education 
is written with indelible ink. It remains for life. The youthful soul is 
soft and receptive, and we all know that we never forget what we have 
been taught between the ages of seven and fifteen. The lessons then 
impressed upon us guide us for ever. In this receptivity of youth, in the 
fact that the minds of people may at an early age be moulded for all 
time, lies the power which the German teachers have over Germany’s futare. 
As I have said on a former occasion, he who controls the schools controls 
the future. 


Germany’s recent educational policy was created by Bismarck. 
His general views as to the purpose of education may be seen from 
the extracts given. He left of course the details of educational 
organisation to the Minister of Education. 

Particulars with regard to patriotic tuition may be found in 
numerous circulars sent to the teaching bodies by the Ministry 
of Education. In these the greatest stress is laid upon a form of 
tuition which will drill and militarise the growing generation by 
means of the schools. From year to year attempts have increased 
to make the schools subservient to the military and political aims 
of the State. The tendency to use the schools as a political 
and military instrument has become accentuated since 1888, when 
the present Emperor came to the throne. After his accession the 
deification of the Hohenzollerns and the abuse of the schools for 
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political aims became more and more notable. In an educational 
address delivered on the 4th of December 1890 the Emperor 
stated ; 


If the school had done what must be demanded of it—I am initiated 
in these things, because I have attended the gymnasium and know how 
things are managed there—it should at once and on its own motion have 
undertaken the fight against Social Democracy. The teaching boards 
ought’ to have combined and ought with energy to have instructed the 
growing generation in such a manner as to furnish Me with material with 
which I can work within the State. Then it would have been easy to 
overmaster quickly the Socialist movement. 


In another address on educational matters delivered on the 
17th of December 1890 the Emperor said : 


Men who support Radical Utopias can as little be employed in educa- 
tion as they can be employed in the Government offices. According to 
his rights and duties, the teacher is, in the first place, a State official— 
an Official of the existing State. In this position of his a teacher should 
do what is demanded from him. He should teach the young and prepare 
them for resisting all revolutionary aims. ... All who clearly under- 
stand the character of the State and its progress must recognise the 
danger of the Socialist theories .and will consider it their duty to defend 
the State against all attacks from without and from within. 


The German Government controls an army of about 250,000 
teachers who to the uninitiated citizens and to their pupils appear 
to be free and independent men who teach according to their 
conscience. In reality they are Government servants whose 
identity is disguised by not clothing them in a uniform, and their 
principal duty consists in shaping the mind of the nation by order 
of the Government. Apart from the difference in organisation, 
the German teaching staff differs materially from the body of 
Anglo-Saxon school teachers in a point to which too much atten- 
tion cannot be given by those who desire to understand German 
education. While in England and in the United States the great 
majority of the elementary school teachers are women, the vast 
majority of German elementary school teachers are men. Out of 
187,485 German elementary teachers employed in 1911 148,217 
were men and only 39,268 were women. While in many cases 
little boys are taught by women in England and America, the 
majority of the German little girls are taught by men. This is 
a very significant difference. Women represent gentleness. Now 
the German Government does not want to raise gentle citizens 
but ruthless soldiers. Therefore the children of the tenderest ages 
are handed over to men, not to women. 

Brutal men are more likely to be ruthless soldiers than gentle 
ones. On the same principle on which professional criminals 
brutalise their dogs the German Government deliberately brutal- 
ises its citizens. Crimes of brutality are therefore exceedingly 
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frequent in Germany and they are treated with great leniency. 
Brutality is deliberately confused with manliness. Duels are 
rather encouraged than discouraged among the educated, and so 
are fights with sticks and knives among the masses. For the same 
reason sexual outrages and drunkenness are treated with great 
leniency. Mr. Price Collier stated correctly in his book Germany 
and the Germans : 


It has always been the avowed policy of autocracies to atone for the 
lack of political freedom by lax regulations in regard to moral matters. 
The citizen is imprisoned for insulting the State, but he may insult his 
own person by dissipation up to any limit, this side of disorderliness, in 
public. Drinking, gambling, and other forms of vice are provided for the 
citizens of Berlin comfortably and, comparatively speaking, cheaply. 


We have seen in the foregoing that the schools have become 
part of the German bureaucracy. In addition the State has 
succeeded in converting not only the Protestant State Church but 
the Roman Catholic Church as well into instruments of govern- 
ment. Both the Protestant and the Roman Catholic clergy have 
become part of the German bureaucracy. Prusso-Germany’s 
ecclesiastical policy is based upon that of Frederick the Great. 
Frederick wrote in his Political Testament of 1751: 


The Roman Catholics, the Lutherans, the Reformed, the Jews, and 
many other Christian sects live in Prussia, and live in peace. I strive to 
unite all these by making them conscious that they all are citizens of 
the same State, and that one may love just as much a man who wears a 
red coat as a man who wears a grey coat. 


To Frederick religion was purely a matter of outward differ- 
ence. He wished to give to the citizens full religious liberty but 
at the same time he meant to subject the churches to the Btate. 
Therefore he wrote to Cardinal Sinzendorff : 


In Church matters, except, of course, questions of faith, I am summus 
episcopus in Prussia. I recognise no other authority, not even the Pope. 
Let the Cardinal remember this, and let him remember that he is the 
subject of a Sovereign who possesses the means of maintaining his 
authority. ; 

Many similar pronouncements of Frederick the Great might 
be given, and since his time the Prussian Government has treated 
the churches as subordinate to the State, as part of the bureau- 
cracy. This may be seen from the celebrated Prussian Code, 
the Landrecht, which was begun under Frederick the Great and 
was published in 1794, eight years after his death. That most 
important compilation of the fundamental laws of Prussia lays 
the greatest stress on the principle that the churches and other 
religious associations are subject to the State, that they exist and 
teach by permission of the Government, and that their clergy are 
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State officials. We read in Part II, Chapter 11, of the Prussian 
Code : 


Every religious association is obliged to teach its members reverence 
towards God, obedience towards the law, fidelity towards the State and 
good moral sentiments towards the citizens. 

Religious principles opposed to these conditions must not be taught 
within the State either by word of mouth or in print. 

Only the State is entitled to condemn religious principles after an 
examination and to prohibit their teaching. . . 

The persons appointed by religious associations for celebrating divine 
service and for giving religious instruction enjoy equal rights with the 
other officials of the State... 

Every religious association which desires to enjoy the right of toleration 
must give due notice to the State and must prove that the opinions taught 
by it are not opposed to the principles previously stated . . . 

The private and the public exercise of religion of any and every reli- 
gious association is subject to the control of the State, 

The State is entitled to information with regard to all matters which 
are taught and discussed during meetings of religious associations . . . 

The clergy of all religious associations which have been authorised by 
the State are State officials and as a rule they are free from the 
burdens and duties [military service, etc.] of the ordinary citizens. 


It will be noticed that the Prussian Code asserts twice that 
the clergy of all religious denominations tolerated in Prussia 
possess the character of State officials, that the various religions 
may be exercised, both publicly and privately, only under the 


supervision and control of the Government. It becomes therefore 
evident that the church, or rather the churches, of Prussia occupy 
@ position similar to that held by the nominally independent 
schools. Indeed the churches are part of the great educational 
apparatus of the Government. The fact that the churches are 
considered to be part of the official organisation for forming the 
mind of the nation can most clearly be seen from the existing 
administrative arrangements. Both the churches and the schools 
stand under the supervision and direction of a single minister, 
the Kultusminister, who looks after the promotion of culture, the 
Kulturpflege as it is officially termed. The fact that education 
and religion are part of the same department which is devoted to 
the promotion of Kultur throws a great deal of light on that 
fearful and wonderful word. The State Department which deals 
simultaneously with education and religion is called ‘ the Ministry 
of Ecclesiastical and Educational Affairs.’ 

There are only two important churches in Germany, the Pro- 
testant State Church, in which the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches have been united, and the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Protestant State Church stands under the absolute and direct 
control of the Emperor. The management of the State Church 
is in the hands of the Supreme Church Council, which was estab- 
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lished by a Royal Proclamation issued on the 29th of June 1850, 
and it is composed of a number of members and a president who 
are nominated by the King of Prussia in person, who, in appointing 
them, acts as the summus episcopus of the Church. The Supreme 
Council, being appointed solely by the King, is responsible only to 
the King. Below the Supreme Council there are Provincia] Con- 
sistories which examine and ordain candidates of theology, 
exercise supervision over the clergy etc. The character of the 
organisation of the Prussian State Church shows that the King 
of Prussia is as much the absolute commander of the Church as 
he is of the army. 

The official view as to the relations between Church and State 
in Prussia is stated as follows in Count Hue de Grais’ handbook : 


While the influence of the Church upon secular affairs has been abolished 
almost completely, the State cannot abandon certain rights towards the 
Church owing to its very character. Supremacy over the Church is conse- 
quently a necessary part of the supremacy of the State. It comprises 
the right of tolerating religious associations, the right of protecting them, 
and the right of supervising them, and therefore of opposing all action 
on the part of religious associations which may violate and endanger its 


safety. 


The same writer, who bases all his statements on the funda- 
mental documents to which he carefully refers in numerous foot- 
notes, lays down that according to the regulations in force the 
necessary qualifications of clergy and priests are as follows : 


The exercising of a spiritual office in the Christian Church presupposes 
that the person in question is a German, has passed a German gymnasium 
and succeeded in the final examination, and presupposes a three years’ 
study at a German university. A candidate may be dispensed from these 
conditions by the Minister of Ecclesiastical and Educational Affairs. It 
is forbidden to create schools and seminaries which prepare for religious 
office. It is not permissible to appoint to religious office a person who 
either lacks the qualifications demanded by law or who is not suited for 
such office by reasons connected with his general qualifications and character 
as acitizen. Spiritual office may be given only to a candidate whose name 
has been placed before the Oberprasident (a high Government official) 
and if no objection has been raised by the latter within thirty days because 
of the candidate lacking the necessary qualifications. . . . Clergy and 
priests are threatened with punishment if by sermons or other publications 
they endanger the State. . . . The introduction of supervision by the State 
and of the management of its funds, as well as the partial prohibition of 
religious orders, views particularly the Roman Catholic Church. 


It will be noticed that with Frederickian impartiality the 
Prussian State exercises equal supervision and control over the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic establishments. A strict, 
and almost a military, discipline is maintained within the Church. 


Appointments depend upon the all-powerful representatives of 
the Government, and it will be noticed that they are given a con- 
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siderable discretionary latitude. Appointments may be refused 
not only because the candidate in question has not the necessary 
qualifications as established by law, but also because he may lack 
‘the general qualifications and character as a citizen.’ A candi- 
date’s history and record are carefully scanned. If he has all 
the necessary qualifications but holds political opinions disliked 
by the Government he may never obtain an appointment. Even 
the fact that his father or some other near relative is a Socialist may 
prevent him obtaining employment. With similar rigour candi- 
dates for educational employment are sifted. Promotion and pre- 
ferment, both in the schools and in the Church, depend not only 
on professional qualifications but also on the political character 
of the individual. The Government wishes to make sure that the 
teaching officials and the ecclesiastical officials not only possess 
the desired orthodox views but also that they continue acting 
in a manner pleasing to the Government during the whole course 
of their career. 


With regard to clerical appointments Count Hue de Grais 
States : 


As independence has been attributed to the Church, the clergy can no 


longer be considered as State officials. Nevertheless, their position bears 
the character of a public office. 


The independence of the churches and of the clergy is of course 


purely nominal, is a mere make-believe, for, continuing, Count 
Hue de Grais states : 


The official income of the clergy can be confiscated in exactly the same 
manner as that of the State officials. The official income of the clergy 
must be granted by the Protestant and Roman Catholic parishes in 
accordance with the standards laid down by law. The minimum salary 
of Catholic priests is fixed at 1500 marks and it rises every five years by 
an addition of 400 marks up to 3200 marks. For the Protestant clergy 
the minimum salary is 1800 marks per year and it is increased every five 
years by an additional 600 marks until it reaches 4800 marks. 


It will be noticed that the State has fixed the salary of the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy exactly as it has fixed the 
salary of any other class of Government officials, and that the 
salary of the clergy may be confiscated by the State for the same 
reason for which the salary of ordinary State officials may be 
seized. Moreover a large portion of the official salary of the clergy 
is paid by the State. In 1912 Prussia paid 25,480,000 marks to 
the Protestant Church and clergy and 9,430,000 marks to the 
Roman Catholic Church and priesthood. Both churches are, pro- 
portionately, treated equally generously. Both are equally depen- 
dent upon State support. Hence approximately both are equally 
obedient to the Government. 
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The Roman Catholic Church in Germany is nominally con- 
trolled by Rome. Yet if we look a little more closely we find that 
notwithstanding the semblance of independence the Roman 
Church in Germany is a German State institution. Count Hue 
de Grais states in his authoritative book : 


The Roman Catholic bishops must render to the King the oath of fidelity 
and of obedience. . . . They are elected by the Chapters, but candidates 
for election who are not pleasing to the Government are excluded... . 
The State possesses the right of supervision over the administration of 
the funds of the Iioman Catholic dioceses. 





He who approves appoints. The Government, by reserving 
to itself the approval of elected bishops, makes the election a 
sham. The Chapters can elect only a bishop approved of by the 
Government. In other words the German Government appoints 
its own Roman Catholic bishops, and through the bishops the 
Government controls the teaching establishments and the Roman 
Catholic Church as a whole. Roman Catholic ecclesiastics who 
act in a manner displeasing to the Government may have part of 
their income withdrawn. On the other hand Roman Catholic 
priests who please the Government may obtain advancement. 
Lastly, the Roman Catholic priests have been trained in Govern- 
ment-directed or controlled institutions up to the time of their 
ordination. It follows that the Roman Catholic Church in 
Germany is rather German than Roman Catholic, the Pope being 
merely the figure-head. 

In directing the Protestant Church the King of Prussia and 
German Emperor acts through the supreme Church Council, 
through men who are appointed by himself and who are solely 
responsible to himself. In acting upon the Roman Catholic 
Church he makes use of the bishops whose election he has per- 
mitted and upon whose German loyalty he can as a rule absolutely 
rely. In matters of general administration, an order issued by 
the King of Prussia requires the ministerial counter-signature 
whereby the power of the monarch is limited ; but when he acts 
as the summus episcopus no such counter-signature is required. 
The monarch is absolute in church matters and in his eyes the 
high ecclesiastical dignitaries are merely the commanders of his 
spiritual bodyguard. The Emperor’s attitude towards the 
Church may be seen from numerous declarations of his. For 
instance he stated on the 17th of December 1890 : 


I hear that you were surprised that I did not mention religion in 
opening the great School Conference. I was of opinion that My ideas 
about religion, about the relations between men and God, are so high 
and holy to Me that they would be known to every citizen. Both as King 
of Prussia and as summus episcopus of My Church I consider it My 
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highest duty to take care that religious sentiment and the Christian spirit 
are cultivated within the school. 


The authority of the German monarch over the Roman 
Catholic Church has been greatly increased in consequence of the 
struggle with Rome, the Kulturkampf, in the course of which 
recalcitrant Roman Catholic bishops and priests were persecuted 
and imprisoned, Roman Catholic training establishments were 
closed and the official salaries estreated. In addition a pulpit law 
was passed at the time, whereby priests could be punished for 
sermons Gispleasing to the Government. In course of time the 
German Government gave way to Rome in the non-essentials, but 
it carefully preserved supervision over the Roman Catholic 
seminaries. 

The nominal head of the Roman Catholic Church in Germany 
is the Pope, but he also has been brought to some extent under 
German Government control, partly because the Roman Catholic 
Church in Germany has become rather German than Roman 
Catholic, partly because Germany has known how to exert 
influence in Rome in cooperation with Austria. Their joint 
opposition no Pope can disregard. In fact his election depends 
largely upon the good-will of the German and Austrian 
Governments. In view of the great influence which Germany and 
Austria exercise over the Pope, it is perhaps only natural that 
he apparently pursues a philo-German policy, that his recent 
peace proposals were highly favourable to Germany and Austria, 
and that he refused to discriminate between the guilt of the Central 
Powers and that of their hapless victims. 

As the Roman Catholic Church in Germany is rather German 
than Roman Catholic, it is only natural that German Catholics 
place the State high above the Church, that they are official 
patriots first and Churchmen after, that agnosticism and atheism 
are almost as prevalent among the German Catholics as among 
German Protestants. ; 

The Prussian Ministry of Ecclesiastical and Educational Affairs 
controls not only the German churches and schools but the arts 
and sciences as well. Artists and scientists depend therefore very 
largely upon official patronage, which not only takes the form of 
Government commands for statuary, architectural monuments, 
paintings etc., but also finds expression in exceedingly 
lucrative appointments, titles, decorations etc. Thus artists and 
scientists have become part of the great bureaucratic machine. 

Not merely the churches and the schools but the army and the 
Press are great educational factors. The object of the army is 
not only to train soldiers in warfare but also to train their mind, 
to develop patriotism and blind obedience. The Press has been 
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gained over by the Government because the Government con- 
trols the sources of information, possesses vast secret funds, and 
can materially assist impecunious journals by inserting advertise- 
ments, subscribing to large numbers, etc. On the other hand the 
Government can penalise opposition journals by withdrawing 
advertisements and information and especially by withdrawing 
the privilege of cheap distribution through the post and at the 
Government railway stations. Representatives of a journal whose 
views are not approved of will call in vain for information at the 
Ministries and their lives will be made a burden. By these 
methods indicated the Government exercises control over the 
bulk of the non-Socialist Press and part of the Socialist Press, 
especially in war. 

The details given in these pages show that in Germany the 
elementary schools, the intermediate schools, the universities, 
the Protestant and the Roman Catholic Churches, art, science, 
and the Press have been made subservient to the Government, 
have become Government tools, have become part of the great 
military machine. We cannot therefore wonder if there are not 
only militant schools and universities but a militant science, a 
militant art, and a militant Church as well. The army has 
devoured the nation. Opinion in Germany, from the cradle to 
the grave, has been controlled and directed by the military. 
Machtpolitik and the policy of ruthlessness in warfare are there- 
fore unanimously advocated by soldiers and citizens, scientists and 
clergymen, merchants and Roman Catholic priests. Most people 
in England have no conception how opinion in Germany has been 
warped and falsified by a military and all-powerful Government, 
how all the sources of information and enlightenment have been 
diverted. | Montesquieu wrote nearly two centuries ago in his 
Esprit des Lois, in a chapter superscribed De l'éducation dans le 
gouvernement despotique : 

L’extréme obéissance suppose de ]’ignorance dans celui qui obéit; elle en 
suppose méme dans celui qui commande; il n’a point & délibérer, & douter, 
ni & raisonner, il n’a qu’& vouloir. 


Education, far from enlightening the German nation, has blinded, 
debased and dehumanised it. 
J. Evtis BARKER. 
















FREIHERR VON BISSING: 
A STUDY IN CHARACTER 


WHEN the Ex-Governor General of Belgium died a few months 
ago, we did not attach much importance to the event. We con- 
sidered him as a mere instrument in the hands of the German 
military organisation, as one of the innumerable soldiers and 
officials who were serving their country blindly, ignorant of right 
and wrong, of good and evil, carrying on their bent shoulders the 
yoke of a discipline which is as stern and merciless for the highest 
as for the lowest. We did not yet realise the extraordinary 
possibilities and strange subtleties of his character. 

We knew him fora Junker. Through the Belgian clandestine 
Press, we had learnt that in 1870 he had taken an active part 
in the plunder of St. Cloud. We remembered also that, shortly 
before being called to succeed Marshal von der Goltz, in Decem- 
ber 1914, when Commander of the Seventh Army Corps at 
Minster, he had signed two proclamations which left very little 
doubt concerning the fierceness of his patriotism. In one of 
them he stated that any protest against the massacres of civilians 
which had just taken place in Belgium was a ‘ crime against the 
State.’ In another, he threatened with severe punishments any 
person—even any child—who should show commiseration to 
enemy prisoners. We knew also too well that, since his arrival 
in Belgium, things had become a great deal worse and that the 
thousands of officials he had brought in his train systematically 
organised the plundering of the country and the moral and political 
oppression of the people. All this fitted in the picture. For us 
abroad, as for the courageéus writers who published the Libre 
Belgique and other forbidden papers, the old General who repre- 
sented the Kaiser in Belgium was more an object of scorn than 
hatred... He seemed a puppet whose strings were pulled from 
Berlin, the general of an army of clerks who used his decrees and 
condemnations recklessly, though in vain, as a kind of moral 
ammunition against Belgium’s unity and patriotism. We had 

1 See Jean Massart, Za Presse Clandestine en Belgique occupée (Berger- 
Levrault). 
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heard, of course, of his clumsy attempts at dividing the Flemings 
from the Walloons and at conciliating the Catholics, but his 
failure in both directions had been so lamentable that we could 
not bring ourselves to consider them as the fruit of a serious and 
well-thought-out policy. The man’s physique contributed to 
strengthen this impression. His spare figure and sallow face con- 
trasted singularly with the elaborate ceremonial which sur- 
rounded him. The Belgian patriots, pronouncing the second 
syllable of his name in the French way ‘ Bis-singe,’ compared 
him to a monkey. This parody of a man posing as an awe-inspir- 
ing Viceroy delighted them. To some of us, indeed, with his 
hooked nose, his shifting eyes, and his rather depleted crop of 
hair, von Bissing appeared more as one of those birds of prey 
which follow in the trail of an army to plunder the dead and pick 
the bones. 

Besides, everybody knew that the Governor was smitten with 
an incurable illness and that his reign would be cut short by a 
master still more powerful than the Kaiser. And it seemed 
scarcely worth while to abuse and condemn a tyrant who would 
so soon be called upon to answer for his crimes before a higher 
tribunal. M. Feibleman, relating the impression of one of his 
neutral friends who was invited to lunch by His Excellency the 
Governor of Belgium in his (or rather in M. Orban’s) castle of 
the Trois Fontaines, near Brussels, gives a very vivid description 
of the man a few days before his death? : 


I did not recognise him at once, though his features were familiar enough 
tome. It was no longer a man. It was a corpse. The eye had already a 
far-away look, the body was a skeleton, the nose thin, the moustache droop- 
ing. The complexion especially was frightful, yellow, almost green. The 
Governor looked like a doomed man. His white tunic was far too large 
for him. Several crosses hung on his narrow breast. He was leaning on a 
stick. I assure you, a man who has not long to live. . . . We were pre- 
sented to him. The Governor, with his dead glance, looked at us without 
seeing us, he stretched his hand towards us, a soft hand, warm and bony, 
but he spoke to no one. 


We find ourselves to-day in a far better position to appreciate 
von Bissing’s character and to understand the part he played in 
German politics. A month after his death, his friend Herr 
Bacmeister, a member of the Reichstag, published in the German 
Press a rather remarkable document which he presented as the 
political testament of the late Governor General of Belgium. 
Fragments of this memorandum have appeared in the English 
Press and it is quoted at full length in the last issue of ‘ The 
Times’ History of the War.’ If I refer to it once more, it is 


? In La Métropole (June 27, 1917), quoted from L’Echo Belae. 
* Part 156, August 17, p. 478. 
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because it seems to me that sufficient attention has not been 
given to it by the general public and also because it throws a 
vivid light on the remarkable personality which is the subject of 


the present article. 
This posthumous memorandum is a plan for the complete 


annexation of Belgium to the Germanic Empire. It might be 
divided into two parts. The first might be entitled ‘ Why we 
must annex Belgium’ and refers to international politics. The 
second might be called ‘ What are the means of such an annex- 
ation?’ and is mainly concerned with Belgium’s internal affairs. 

Let us recall briefly the main conclusions of the memorandum 


concerning the first point. 


Germany must retain Belgium [declares von Bissing] for strategical, 
economic, and moral reasons. 

From the strategic point of view, even if we wished to restore Belgian 
Independence, we could not do so without prejudicing the interests and 
security of the Empire. Belgium would necessarily fall under Anglo- 
French influence and become the advance post of the Entente. The invasion 
of Belgium was at the beginning of this War the essential condition of 
our offensive towards the West. By taking this step we have been able to 
carry the War into the enemy’s country, to benefit from the industrial 
resources of the conquered provinces, and to protect our own war factories 
on the Lower Rhine from any aggression. These tremendous advantages, 
which alone allow us to resist the enemy’s pressure at the present moment, 
would slip from our hands if we allowed Belgium to become the bulwark 
of the Entente, and in the next war we should be taken at a great disad- 
vantage. Ergo, we must keep not only the line of the Meuse but the coast 
as well, we must retain all we have conquered. It is a question of life 
or death. 

From the economic point of view, Germany will be faced, after the 
War, with an industrial and commercial war just as dangerous as the 
present struggle. All her commercial relations with Holland and Scandi- 
navian countries depend at present on the monopoly of coal which she has 
been able to secure by exploiting the Belgian coalfields. Can the Empire 
afford every year to lose 23 million tons of coal which can be exchanged 
against essential foodstuffs? Can it afford to lose Antwerp, the main 
outlet on the sea of the Rhine country? Can it witness at its gates the 
restoration and development of a rival industry? The mistake made at 
the Vienna Congress must be repaired. Just as 1871 restored Alsace- 
Lorraine to Germany, the next treaty must secure for ever the annexation 
of the Belgian provinces. 

From the moral point of view—if I may be allowed such an expression— 
Belgium must be annexed because, if any concession were made on that 
point, the prestige of Germany would suffer a great blow. The English 
and the French would consider it as a proof of military weakness and the 
German people would feel that her statesmen had betrayed the Army. 
Let us beware! Our diplomats have already too often spoilt the glorious 


work of our Generals. 


The Frankfurter Zeitung in its criticism of the memorandum 
points out that its economic and political arguments hardly befit 
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the pen of a German General. But the German paper forgets 
that von Bissing can hardly be represented as a typical soldier. 
From the beginning of this War, he has only worked in the rear 
of the German army. His spurs have resounded on the floor of 
his Brussels office, not on the cobblestones of Flanders. He adds 
to the talents of the strategist all the skill of the business man 
and politician. One could scarcely say of him that he shows him- 
self in his true colour, for even in this testament he has at least 
three colours to show. It isa characteristic which he shares with 
many of his Pan-German friends. This intimate alliance in one 
man of the soldier, the banker and the politician illustrates in a 
striking fashion a kind of sacrilegious trinity. 


Some doubts having been expressed in a certain section of 
the German Press concerning the authorship of the memorandum, 
Dr. Stresemann, another deputy of the Reichstag, published a 
letter of congratulations which von Bissing sent to him after a 
lecture he had delivered on the future of Belgium. The letter, 
which is dated January 14, 1917, three months before its author’s 
death, alludes to the testament and confirms all its conclusions. 
It dispels any doubt which might be raised concerning this docu- 
ment’s authorship; it shows that the Governor General at the 
time was more convinced than ever before of the vital necessity 
of annexing Belgium; and it proves that, far from expressing a 
purely personal opinion, von Bissing had simply laid down the 
principles which ‘for two years had inspired every act of his 
policy ’ while, ‘according to the express wish of the Emperor,’ 
he had filled his responsible post in the conquered provinces.‘ 
The reader might, of course, object that the ideas expounded 
in the memorandum are not new to him. Most of the arguments 
might be found in von Bernhardi’s writings and in the Pan-German 
Press before and after the declaration of war. We should not 
perhaps be entitled to dwell on it at such length if the author 
were merely a German publicist or military expert. But the 
position of von Bissing was somewhat different. As long as such 
ideas are expressed by journalists who cater for a certain public, 
one may say that they do not involve the responsibility of the 
German Government. But when they come from the represen- 
tative of the Kaiser, when they have for two years inspired every 
measure he has taken, and when his successor, Baron von Falken- 
hausen, declares that ‘he intends to follow the same policy,’ 
after the motives of such policy have been made public, the thing 


“ A fragment of this letter has appeared in the issue of ‘The Times’ History 
of the War quoted above, p. 477, 
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becomes much more interesting, and we may wonder if von 
Bissing’s views, as shown in his testament, are not shared to a 
great extent by the Kaiser himself. 

There is certainly a ‘ifficulty. As far as the annexation of 
Belgium is concerned, tue German Government have always 
avoided making such a decisive stand. On the contrary, they 
have been at great pains to suggest to the neutral world that they 
did not intend to retain the conquered provinces. I suppose, at 
least, that it is in this way that we should read the ex-Chancellor’s 
declaration before the Committee of the Reichstag (November 9, 
1916) when he said that ‘Germany did not intend to annex Bel- 
gium,’ and Herr Zimmermann’s note to President Wilson in 
which he wrote that ‘ the annexation of Belgium had never been 
intended by Germany.’ The latter statement appears so plain- 
spoken that the general public forgets to inquire about the meaning 
of the following sentence : ‘Germany wants merely to take some 
precautions in order that Belgium, with which the Imperial 
Government wish to entertain relations of good neighbourhood, 
could not be used by her enemies in order to further aggressive 
military operations’ (January 31, 1917). Whatever this last 
remark might imply, there seems to exist a certain discrepancy 
between von Bissing’s war aims and those of his master. 

But, for the matter of that, there is a much greater discre- 
pancy, as we shall presently see, between the memorandum and 
the ex-Governor General’s declaration to the Belgian people, if 
we are to place any faith in such a document as the ‘ Open Letter’ 
which was posted all over Belgium in July 1915. While, in the 
silent secrecy of his study, General von Bissing is emphatically 
proclaiming the vital necessity of annexing the whole country 
from the coast to the last village of the Ardennes, on the wooden 
fences of Brussels he protests of his good intentions not to serve 
merely ‘the interests of the Empire,’ but, on the contrary, to 
devote the best of his activity to the welfare of the country of 
which he has temporarily taken charge, according to the 42nd 
and 48rd articles of the Hague Convention. While in his testa- 
ment he declares solemnly, in the earnest tone of a man who 
knows that he has only a few more weeks to live, that the severest 
dictatorship will alone break the people’s resistance, beside the 
door of every town hall he states that ‘ the only way open to a 
Belgian patriot is to second his efforts.’ While, in the comfort- 
able privacy of his castle of Trois Fontaines, under the deep shade 
of the old beeches of the Forét de Soignes, he explains to his 
friends in Germany how foolish it would be to grant indepen- 
dence to the Flemings, his agents of the Vldémtsche Biiro and of the 
Politische Abteilung are endeavouring to exploit the Flemish 
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movement to divide the country and are encouraging the wildest 
dreams of the Activists. 

If von Bissing enjoys the advantages of a double personality, 
why should not his master do so? There is one attitude of mind 
to be observed before the ‘ Pacifists’ and the neutral world, 
another before the staunch supporters of Pan-Germanism and 
Junkerdom. ‘There are some ideas which it might be useful to 
spread abroad, others which it might be more necessary to keep 
at home, others still which it might be essential to keep for 
oneself. The German soul is not only multicoloured ; like the 
old god Janus it has two faces, one turned towards Peace— 
a German peace—the other towards War. Mr. Gerard, in his 
recent book, shows how, during the last two years, the Kaiser’s 
mind seemed to oscillate like a pendulum between the ex-Chan- 
cellor’s and von Tirpitz’s policies. The same conflict between 
the soft hand and the mailed fist shows itself clearly in the German 
administration of conquered Belgium. The methods may be 
different, but the goal is the same. 


In his letter to Stresemann, von Bissing alludes to certain 
criticisms directed against him by those who considered that he 
lacked energy in his management of Belgian affairs : 


Great difficulties have often been made for my policy, and the policy of 
the fist alone has been set up as the only right policy. I however have 
quietly sought to establish connexions, and although these connexions have 
often been broken, and what remains of them may only exist in secret, 
they will bear fruit as soon as Germany is able to speak the power-word 
of conquest. ... This is how my Flemish policy has been guided and 
carried out. In the same way, I have conducted my Church policy with 
wise moderation. Perhaps it would have been easier for me if I had 
adopted a Kulturkampf policy, but we shall need the Church when, some 
day, we want to develop German ways and German activity in Belgium. 


These few lines give the key to the Junker mind, not the mind 
of the military tyrant, such as Hindenburg, but of the clever, 
educated Junker who knows that it is more easy to open a door 
than to break it and that you can obtain a great deal more from 
people by fooling them than by bullying them. 

‘ The second part of von Bissing’s memorandum, dealing with 
Belgian internal affairs, is particularly enlightening from this 
point of view, since we are able to confront the theory with the 
practice, the ideas which inspired the Governor General’s policy 
with the practical measures of this policy. 

At the beginning of his reign, von Bissing declared to an 
American interviewer that he did not understand the Belgian 
character. He seems at least to have realised the difficulty of 
the task he had set himself to fulfil: to prepare the annexation 
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of the country to the Empire and the conversion of the population 
to Germanism. He must have remembered how Goethe’s 
Egmont speaks of his compatriots : 

I know my fellow-countrymen. They are men worthy to walk on God’s 
earth, each man, in himself a little king, firm, active, capable, faithful, 
devoted to old customs. To gain their confidence is difficult, to keep it easy. 

Obstinate and firm! They can be oppressed, but not suppressed. 

But he remembered also Machiavel’s precept: Divide et regna. 
And he hoped to succeed where Alba failed, not so much by using 
the mailed fist as by sowing the germs of division and rivalry. 

He puts the question quite plainly at the end of his political 
testament : ‘ What support can Germany find in Belgium, after 
the War?’ King Albert and his Government are, of course, out 
of the question. ‘ We must give up the hope of coming to terms 
with them.’ King Albert must be dethroned and we must do 
away with him altogether : ‘ Machiavel says that when one wants 
to annex a State it is advisable to get rid of its sovereign even by 
murdering him.’ Kindly note that the man who wrote these lines 
had come, according to his own words, ‘ to heal the wounds of 
the country.’ Machiavel is god and von Bissing is his prophet. 

The well-read and well-informed ex-Governor General of 
Belgium was quite aware that there were some divisions in the 
country before the War melted all classes and all parties into one 
stubborn and ingomitable, anti-German block. There were 
Flemings and Walloons, Catholics and Freethinkers. The 
German Machiavel set out to drive a German wedge between 
them and to establish those ‘connexions’ on which he prides 
himself in his letter to Stresemann. 

These attempts at poisoning the mind of the Belgians have 
been exposed so often that it would be without interest for the 
reader to explain again how von ‘Bissing forbade the public use 
of the French language in the Flemish towns, how he encouraged 
the little band of Activists of the ‘ Conseil des Flandres,’ how he 
tried vainly to impose on the protesting Flemings the reform of 
the Ghent University and how he planned the administrative 
division of the country, which has just been accomplished—on 

paper. The disproportion between the efforts made and the 
results obtained is ludicrous. The Governor General who went 
so much out of his way to conciliate the Flemings, at the 
time when he advised his Government to keep them under firm 
tutelage, obtained only the support of a handful of obscure 
traitors. This satisfaction was not even granted to him on the 
Catholic side where, in spite of his ‘ moderation,’ he was checked, 
at every turn, by Cardinal Mercier’s unflinching antagonism. 

Goethe seems to have been a better judge than Machiavel. 
The Belgian people saw through the separatist manceuvres of 
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their Governor. Their patriotism was not to be so easily 
deceived. 


There is a last point which we must make clear if we are to 
complete this sketch of the late Viceroy of occupied Belgium. 
We must not forget that, though nominally the head of the German 
administration, von Bissing had beside him a man quite as 
powerful as himself who, for all military matters, could report 
directly to Headquarters. I mean General von Sauberzweig, 
chief of the secret police, head of the military tribunals, organiser 
of the ruthless oppression of the conquered countries. When von 
Bissing wanted, as a matter of policy, to grant life to a con- 
demned patriot, we have good reasons to believe that von Sauber- 
zweig, more than once, opposed him on the ground of military 
safety. When von Bissing did not think the deportations advis- 
able because they severed the ‘connexions’ which he had so 
elaborately established, von Sauberzweig signed the decree on the 
ground of military necessity. The testament speaks of diplomats 
spoiling the work of Generals, but it does not speak of Generals 
jeopardising the efforts of diplomats, though it seems evident that 
the wills of the two leaders must have clashed more than once, 
in Belgium, just as the methods of von Bethmann-Hollweg and 
von Tirpitz clashed in Germany. 

This opposition is illustrated in startling fashion by the follow- 
ing incident : When in November last the late Ggvernor, followed 
by an imposing cortége, entered the good town of Ghent in order 
to inaugurate the new University, he met in the street the first 
group of deportees on their way to Germany, who were led to 
the station between two rows of soldiers. The people of Ghent 
drew, of course, their own conclusions. 

The same interference of the military power contributed to 
alienate the Catholics. While von Bissing tried to conciliate the 
high clergy and took great trouble to plead his cause before Car- 
dinal Mercier, von Sauberzweig’s agents mercilessly persecuted 
his priests and their flocks and condemned them to death and 
deportation. ; 

Jon Bissing, knowing that the Belgian resistance could not 
be crushed by force only, endeavoured to prepare the future 
annexation of the country by favouring certain classes of the 
people. Von Sauberzweig, acting blindly, without any con- 
sideration for the Belgians’ feelings, his whole mind intent on 
the grim business of war, tried to reduce the population by shooting 
and deporting them. 

Though the methods of the two men differed, their aims were 
the same. Their failure shows that brute force and cunning 
cannot walk hand in hand. In spite of the huge forces and equip- 
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ment at their disposal, von Bissing and his colleague were both 
held in check by the steady patriotism and wise common sense 
of a few million citizens whom the fate of war had thrown on 
their mercy. 

A Borgia would never have accepted an alliance with the 
‘blonde beast.’ Happily for us, such an alliance is always 
enforced on any modern German who revels in Machiavel’s 
methods. Like the wolf of the fable, which donned the shepherd’s 
clothing, he cannot help betraying himself. His true nature 
cannot long remain hidden and his fierce howling soon succeeds 
the sweet notes of the pipe. 

E. CAMMAERTS. 











‘THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE FIGHT AGAINST VENEREAL 
INFECTION 


THE aim of this article is to impress on thoughtful readers, pre- 
sumably aware in some degree of the wide prevalence and far- 
reaching effects of venereal poisoning on all classes of the com- 
munity, the urgent necessity of reducing the spread of these 
infections as far as has been rendered possible by well-accredited 
means furnished in recent years to the Art of Public, or Pre- 
ventive, Medicine as the outcome of scientific research. The 
presumption of some general knowledge concerning the nature 
and ravages of these poisons, disastrous alike to the individual, 
the family, and the nation at large, may surely be made at this 
time, in view of the late publicity given by newspapers to the 
statements issued by the Royal Commission, which was appointed 
in November 1913 and reported finally in February 1916, and to 
the well-known work of the ‘ National Council for Combating 
Venereal Diseases’ which was established not long after the 
appointment of the Commission, and ultimately succeeded in 
obtaining from the Government a large measure of financial sup- 
port for carrying out the Commissioners’ recommendations. The 
Report of that Commission contains a mass of invaluable details, 
medical and social; and its main recommendations are the pro- 
motion of wider knowledge of the evils of venereal disease, further 
hygienic and moral teaching, earlier and more effective treatment 
of infected persons, and more stringent measures against the 
advertisements and practices of unlicensed quacks. Seeing that 
this Report can be obtained anywhere for a small sum, it is 
unnecessary here to give more than a Meagre summary of reasons 
for the contention that syphilitic and gonorrhoeal infections ought 
to be fought on exactly the same lines as other infectious 
diseases, the causes of which are definitely known and now dealt 
with by Public Health Authorities in the light of scientific 
teaching. 

The aims of modern Hygiene are to detect the cause of diseases, 
to prevent their spread and, chief of all, their occurrence. At 
present, the causes of Venereal Diseases, and the means for 
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preventing their contagious action are indeed better known 
to Medicine than those of most other infective maladies; 
but still these diseases stand alone in being held, as far as any 
public action is concerned, as not to be warded off by direct 
medical means, but only to be treated after they are contracted. 
These diseases are known to result, apart from sexual intercourse, 
from direct contact with the infected ; e.g. by kissing, by suckling 
diseased babies, and from the handling of patients by doctors, 
medical students, nurses and midwives. They are also frequently 
contracted indirectly, by touching articles of many kinds liable 
to be contaminated with the infective virus. The fact, indeed, 
of the existence of large numbers of venereal cases in no way due 
to the will of the sufferer, coupled with the occurrence of vast 
numbers of still-births, and of infants fated to early death or a 
maimed life, gives ample indication of the wide extent of the 
venereal evil beyond the large class of persons who wittingly 
run the risk of incurring if. I do not propose, therefore, to enter 
into further medical or other details of the great and various 
sufferings, both bodily and mental, of venereally infected sub- 
jects. Such sufferings often persist indefinitely, or cause fatal 
maladies at any period, notwithstanding the employment of the 
best modern appliances for diagnosis and treatment. But I 
would note here that it has been specially emphasised by a great 
authority on this subject, Dr. F. W. Mott, F.R.S., that the new 
treatment by Salvarsan, which is certainly a ‘ prophylactic,’ in 
that it can reduce or abolish the infectivity of individuals if 
employed early enough, can but rarely be thus employed. 


The most infective period [says Dr. Mott] is the stage when, as a rule, 
treatment by Salvarsan will not come into operation. This truth is 
apparently not sufficiently recognised and the claims for the prophylactic 
action of Salvarsan are thus unduly magnified. A local inflamma- 
tion is the first obvious result of the growth of the spirochaete (the 
organism that carries the poison) at the site of infection, but it is 
seldom attended by pain or discomfort. The absence of pain or even dis- 
comfort in this stage of the disease is a very important cause of its spread. 
The adoption of Metchnikoff’s prophylactic method would undoubtedly 
much diminish the possibility of contagion in the primary stage when 
there may be ignorance of infection, the dispelling of which, from the 
public-health point of view, is of vital importance. Leonditi has shown 
that the syphilitic organisms can be found in the tissues at the seat of 
inoculation before any changes in the tissues can be recognised by the eye 
without the use of the microscope, and thus the disease may be communic- 
able without any visible evidence of its existence. 


The Royal Commission, after considering all available sources 
of information about the actual prevalence of all manifestations 
of venereal diseases among the various classes in the United 
Kingdom, were unable, for many reasons, several of which will 
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be at once apparent, to arrive at a determinate result. But they 
felt themselves justified in declaring that the evidence received 
led to the conclusion ‘ that the number of persons who have been 
infected with syphilis, acquired or congenital, cannot fall below 
ten per cent. of the whole population in the large cities, and that 
the percentage affected with gonorrhoea must greatly exceed 
this proportion.’ I believe that medical opinion generally 
endorses this conclusion, as also that of Sir William-Osler, an 
experienced witness with wide knowledge of the pathology of 
syphilis, who told the Royal Commission that he considered 
syphilis came third or fourth in the list of ‘ killing diseases’ and 
that the number of deaths actually due to it, but which escape 
recognition, must be very large. 

The following brief reference to the economic effects on the 
nation of this mass of mortal or erippling disease is necessary, 
as being relevant to the purport of this article. Under this 
heading the Royal Commission say that the grave economic losses 
to the State which venereal diseases involve constitute a powerful 
argument for the initiation of general measures of prevention and 
treatment at the earliest possible date. They instance the con- 
fessedly enormous annual loss of child life due to syphilis, and 
the well-known fact of gonorrhoea being one of the leading causes 
of sterility in women. Of registered still-births probably at least 
half are due to syphilis. There is evidence that considerably over 
fifty per cent. of the cases of blindness in children are the result 
of venereal disease in the parents ; and that cases of deafness, and 
of deafness combined with blindness, due to these causes are very 
numerous. It is stated that the education of a deaf child costs 
ten times, and of a blind child seven times, more than that of an 
ordinary child. Added to this there are other kinds of suffering, 
caused by venereal disease, which increase the burden to the State 
in the matter of the education of children. It is further noted 
that the loss of working power from the early effects of these 
maladies is important. Much evidence went to show that neglect 
at the outset renders later treatment more difficult, protracted, 
and expensive, and entails a large aggregate loss of efficient labour. 
Attention is also called to the fact that cases of ‘ general paralysis ’ 
as well as of other forms of insanity, resulting from syphilis and 
requiring asylum treatment, cannot cost the asylum authorities 
in England and Wales less, and may cost them much more, than 
150,0001. a year. The Commissioners close their remarks on this 
point by saying that if all these sources of loss to the State could 
be reduced to terms of annual expenditure the total would be 
enormous. 
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II 


It follows on the preceding considerations that the question of 
preventing infection by blocking the entry into the body tissues 
of the poisonous microbes now known to be the essential causes 
of syphilis and gonorrhoea is of overwhelming importance to the 
nation as a whole, and ought to be faced, not with a timid and 
compromising reticence that tends to paralyse action, but fully 
and straightly in the light of knowledge and reason. 

Until comparatively recent years the nature of the infective 
agents of these diseases was unknown, and treatment, although 
frequently successful in certain degrees, was exclusively empirical. 
The discovery, in 1879, by Neisser in Germany of the causative 
microbe of gonorrhoea, and the later work of Metchnikoff and 
Roux in France, who, by experiments with the syphilitic virus 
on anthropoid apes, found that the nearer the animal experimented 
upon approached to man the more the disease approached in char- 
acter and virulence to the human form of syphilis, laid the foun- 
dation of the present knowledge of the causes of these diseases. 
Hard on these experiments followed the discovery by Schaudinn 
and Hoffmann, in 1905, of the specific organism of syphilis—the 
spirochaeta or treponema pallidum—and, a little later, the further 
experiments of Metchnikoff and Roux which proved that inocu- 
lation with the syphilitic virus containing the organism could be 
rendered completely inactive in the human being by the use of 
a simple mercurial application of a definite strength, within a 
few hours of exposure to the risk of infection. 

These discoveries and the consequent work of many medical 
inquirers in the direction of preventing syphilitic and gonorrhoeal 
infection more efficiently than heretofore soon became well known 
to numbers of the medical profession ; but the knowledge and con- 
sequent use of them in practice spread far less readily in England 
than in other countries. 

Correspondence that I have had with several medical men and 
others interested in this subject shows that there was much 
ignorance of these researches and results. Soon after the publi- 
cation of Metchnikoff’s demonstration that calomel ointment of a 
definite strength was an effective preventive of syphilitic infection 
by destroying the poisonous microbe, this method was practically 
adopted to a greater or less extent in various continental places. 
An Army Order was issued in Austria in 1907 for the prevention 
of venereal diseases and carried out with the result of a decrease 
of 62 per cent. in the amount of disease in some of the regiments, 
and later in the same year a Decree of the War Office to the same 
effect was issued in France. But in Great Britain no effort was 
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made until quite lately even to ventilate the question of promoting 
the direct medical prevention of venereal diseases, nor, as far at 
least as I am aware, has such a preventive method been openly 
recommended, up to the present time, by any responsible public 
Authority, civil or otherwise. The question has indeed been 
raised this year in London on the occasion of some lectures, 
delivered at the Institute of Public Health, on Venereal Disease 
in its various aspects ; but previously to the current year there was 
little apparent evidence of any medical or other practical effort 
having been made towards either the adoption or discussion of 
this method of prevention. Indeed there seems to have been a 
strong desire on the part of some who were actiye in promoting 
the efforts of the Royal Commission and of the National Council 
for Combating Venereal Diseases, to provide that the direct ques- 
tion of ‘ prophylaxis’ should be left severely alone. Both of 
these influential bodies were created in 1913, and, as a result of 
their work, an Act of Parliament has recently been passed which 
provides, among other measures, for the better and earlier treat- 
ment of infected persons. The Report of the Royal Commission, 
although published in 1916, 1} years after the outbreak of war, 
and in full view of the probable or actual occurrence of greatly 
increased numbers of venereally infected persons both at home 
and abroad as the inevitable and oft-proved result of war con- 
ditions, and also with the certain knowledge possessed by the 
scientific members of the Commission concerning the value ‘of 
direct prophylaxis of venereal infections, yet made no recommen- 
dation on this subject nor any mention of its having been dis- 
cussed by them. On page 37, however, of the Report the 
following statement occurs, under the heading of ‘Mercurial 
Treatment’ : 


Mercury, whether introduced into the body by inunction or injection, 
is rapidly absorbed in quantities which are suflicient to destroy or arrest 
the multiplication of the spirochaetes (i.e. the poisonous microbes). This 
was experimentally shown by Metchnikoff, who inoculated anthropoid 
apes with the syphilitic virus of a chancre, applying calomel cream at the 
site of inoculation afterwards, with the result that the animals were not 
infected. This procedure has been shown to be also protective to man. 


But that is all. This important statement was allowed to remain 
without inference or comment of any kind. Dr. Mott, however, 
whose knowledge and judgment concerning all aspects of this 
subject are of the highest order, and who was a prominent and 
invaluable member of the Royal Commission, wrote as follows, 
several years ago, in a well-known medical work in reference to 
the fact that the prophylactic ointment above mentioned had even 
then been provided, with instructions for its use, to the German 
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Navy,’ ‘It would be well if this were widely known and prac- 

tised in the civil population as a means of prophylaxis.’ And in 
an important lecture, given in May of this year on the Pathology 

of Syphilis, to which I shall refer again, Dr. Mott reiterated and 
emphasised his opinion in a cogently reasoned statement. Surely 
it is justifiable to infer that the silence of the Royal Commission, 
as a body, on this question was purposive, and attributable 
either to fear on the part of their majority of a presumed hostility 
of ‘ Public Opinion,’ or to their prevailing disapproval of the 

spread of knowledge concerning the direct prevention of venereal 

infections by medical means. 

The National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases, with 

all its successful activities in securing Government aid for the 
better curative treatment of venereal diseases, has also, as a body, 
remained silent on the question of direct and efficient prophylaxis ; 
and I may add to these several indications of a powerful, though 
‘tacit, antagonism to what I believe to be the immense weight of 
medical and instructed lay opinion on this matter, that when, on 
finding, after inquiry, that there was no likelihood of any organised 
attempt being made speedily to publish the case for prophylaxis, 
I wrote to The Times on this subject in January of this year, no 
further correspondence sent to that Journal in either support 
or disapproval was admitted. I certainly know that at least one 
letter by an experienced authority was sent in support of my 

views, and I do not doubt that others were sent in condemnation. 
It may fairly be assumed, therefore, that some sections of the 
‘ Public,’ whether cognisant of the importance of this subject or 

not, may object, either through the ignorance in which they 
are still kept, or from erroneous, though genuine, convictions, to 
any direct method of prevention of venereal disease, however 
effectual such method may be. I am, however, strongly con- 

vinced that public opinion, properly and clearly instructed, will 
not favour the view that these strikingly prevalent and disastrous, 
but nevertheless pre-eminently preventable, diseases are to be 

attacked merely by warnings against their evil physical results, 

by checks on drunkenness, by moral admonitions respecting irre- 

gular sexual intercourse generally, or by efforts to secure the best 
treatment of the infected after the disease has been contracted. 

Such indirect measures and others of very different kinds have 

been tried for centuries, and have met, it may be, with some 

slight and sporadic success, but as a whole their result has been 

signal and inevitable failure. The old adage of Naturam expellas 

etc. can never find a more justifiable application than here. 

There is no possibility of extinguishing or paralysing a primitive 


1 I have personal information that it was so used im the very year (1905) in 
which Metchnikoff's final conclusion was published. 
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and instinctive function common to man and other animals, and 
correlatively indispensable to racial existence. The present evils 
of sexual disease will never be materially lessened, still less 
stamped out, by any means short of direct prevention. This 
truth has to be faced, not obscured, nor evaded. 


Ill 


The question may be asked, why have not medical authorities 
been more active in past years, and especially since the causes 
of venereal infection have been made known, in imparting their 
knowledge, insisting on its publicity, and forcing the Government 
to regard and tackle this evil as a grave danger to the national 
health? Some reply to this question is given by Mr. Ernest Lane, 
a distinguished authority on venereal diseases, and member of 
the late Royal Commission, in an article published in Bedrock 
in 1913, before the creation of that Commission. In 1899 the 
leading medical bodies suggested to the British Government the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire into the prevalence of 
venereal diseases, and to take steps to prevent their spread. The 
response was that ‘ public opinion’ was not sufficiently informed 
on the subject to justify any governmental action ; and since then 
(i.e. up to October 1913) the matter was dropped, so far as any 
legislation was concerned. Mr. Lane also calls attention to the 
fact that the Local Government Board, entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of Public Health, was as perfectly competent to turn 
its attention to the prevention of venereal diseases as to that of 
epidemics of small-pox, typhoid fever, or diphtheria ; but that no 
steps had ever been taken to cope with syphilis, which is not 
epidemic, but endemic: constantly present in our midst: and, 
moreover, responsible for a greater mortality and misery than 
any of the above-mentioned diseases. He adds that there are 
those who deem syphilis a part punishment for immorality, and 
ignore the truth that a large proportion of its victims suffer 
through no fault of their own. In 1903, says Mr. Lane, a com- 
mittee was selected, through the agency of Colonel Long, from 
among prominent members of the Church and of the medical pro- 
fession, for inquiring into the effects on public health of venereal 
disease, its treatment, and facilities for cure. After the death of 
Colonel Long this Committee seems to have been abandoned. In 
1904 a Committee on ‘ Physical Deterioration’ made a recom- 
mendation for a similar inquiry, but no notice was taken of it. 
In 1912 further efforts were made by the ‘ Eugenics Education 
Society ’ and by the Royal Society of Medicine to bring this matter 
into notice. Mr. Lane sums up the result of a special discussion 
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on syphilis at the Royal Society of Medicine as being recommen- 
dations for more systematic instruction on venereal disease in 
the curriculum for medical students and for more efficient treat- 
ment. We thus see that up to very recent years the medical 
profession, though unquestionably well aware of the urgency of 
this question and by no means inactive in pressing it, had received 
no encouragement from the Government for any of their pro- 
posals. It is therefore not to be wondered at that its efforts were 
not more continuous. 

Since the outbreak of war, and the subsequent publication of 
the Report of the Commission, the subject of venereal disease in 
all its aspects is no longer unmentionable. It is freely discussed 
by men and women beyond medical circles ; and the licensing of 
M. Brieux’s drama, even under the paraphrased title of Damaged 
Goods, is evidence that a revolution has taken place in the moral 
conscience of the Lord Chamberlain’s office and probably of still 
higher authorities, seeing that no audible voice has been raised 
in condemnation of this official volte-face. It may be said indeed 
that it is only since we have been at war that general discussion 
off this subject has become possible, or that some of the news- 
papers have been bold enough to use plain terms in referring to 
it, instead of talking about ‘social,’ for sexual, disease, and 
‘Preventive Hygiene ’ for Prevention of Venereal Diseases. Now 
at last, owing partly to the experience gained by medical men 
during the War and also to gaps made in the ranks by these 
diseases, there is more hope that due discussion of the various 
aspects of this question will become free and open: no longer 
hidden away, or darkened by equivocal and misleading terms. 

The great numbers of British troops from the constituent parts 
of the Empire both here and oversea have suffered more or less 
severely, in consequence, to a large extent, of war conditions. 
Men from new drafts, or after returning from home leave, have 
been found infected; and many of the fine regiments from the 
British Colonies have been infected here and elsewhere, owing, 
probably, to their being well provided with money, and to the 
largely unchecked liberty accorded to the solicitation of soldiers 
by numerous loose women and girls—many of them more dan- 
gerous than so-called ‘professionals’—to whom, even in the 
present critical conditions of war, police coercion is, apparently, 
not considered applicable and certainly not effectively applied. 

As long ago as 1909 a most interesting, instructive, convincing 
and calmly reasoned book was published by Mr. H. N. Robson, 
a medical man of great practical experience in many lands. It 
is now in its third impression, bearing the title of Sexual 
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Disease and its Medical Prevention.* This book gives a very 
clear, succinct’ and unbiassed account of the prevalence, symp- 
toms, pathology, and prevention of venereal diseases, including 
sufficient practical details of the special methods of prophylaxis 
rendered possible by the scientific researches of Metchnikoff and 
others that have been mentioned above. But I, in common with 
many others interested in this subject, had never heard of this 
book until it was shown to me a few months ago, after I had 
begun to urge publicly the paramount importance of personal 
prophylaxis in the fight against venereal diseases. I believe that 
Mr. Robson was the first doctor on the British Register to write 
a book advocating the medical prevention of venereal disease. 
He was indeed warned before doing so by a brutum fulmen from 
a quarter he does not specify that he might be prosecuted or struck 
off the Register. The general press refused to notice his book 
although it was written for the public, not for the medical pro- 
fession ; the circulating libraries and most booksellers would not 
handle it; and the medical press barely mentioned it. It has 
brought no profit to its author, and was written with the sole 
object of contributing to what he believes to be a subject of the 
first importance to the national well-being. 

Since the War, as I have implied above, no one need fear such 
treatment as Mr. Robson met with not many years ago, and it is 
significant that in a leading article in the Lancet of January 13, 
1917, written on the occasion of my letter to The Times in 
the preceding week, the writer says that the early preventive 
treatment of venereal diseases (i.e. by the measures already men- 
tioned) is a logical step forward and ought to be taken at once; 
and that an editorial notice in the British Medical Journal took 
much the same view on this subject. 

The Lancet article, in illustration of the recent attitude to 
this question, refers to the important fact that 
in military administration, directed to the only organised group of society 
in which, before the awakening of to-day, measures had been adopted to 
deal with venereal diseases, this inunction (i.e. with calomel ointment) 
had already become a routine measure. An Army Order issued in March 
1916 directed medical officers to arrange ‘an organised system by which 
soldiers who had exposed themselves to the danger of venereal infection 
were required to attend for treatment within twenty-four hours of infec- 
tion . . .etc.’ We understand that in the case of one battalion of 1700 men 
in which these facilities for preventive treatment were introduced the 
incidence of venereal diseases immediately fell to less than a quarter of its 
previous figure. 

There is no reason whatever to question this result or that 
even better success might perhaps be attained, similar facilities 
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and instructions being given, not only in the Army and Navy but. 
also to the civil population. Doubtless large numbers of the 
latter would avail themselves of the treatment when once they 
were informed of it. With regard to the Army Order referred to 
it appears that its real efficiency must greatly depend on the way 
it is carried out by the Medical Officers in charge of each centre. 
For the Order is prefaced by a statement that ‘ suggestions with 
regard to prevention which would imply the adoption of any 
system of prophylaxis which might be said to afford opportunities 
for unrestrained vice could not be accepted’; and, further, ‘ that 
the inculcation of temperance and a knowledge of the conse- 
quences of venereal diseases form the best foundations for prophy- 
laxis.’ Seeing that the objection referred to in the Order is the 
only one that could be made, with any degree of even superficial 
plausibility, to direct medical prophylaxis—an objection, more- 
over, that some have privately made, though few, if any, respon- 
sible authorities have publicly formulated—it is apparent that 
more precise and energetic action is necessary if adequate 
measures are to be ensured for the really effective prevention of 
the spread of venereal infections among our armies whether in 
camp or in the field. 

Much, however, has been done in the direction of prevention, 
both before and after the outbreak of this War, by many persons 
thoroughly cognisant of the importance of the matter and 
earnestly endeavouring, as far as circumstances allowed them, to 
promote the object in view. In the Lancet of March 17, 
1917, Dr., now Temporary Lt.-Col., Barrett, R.A.M.C., serving 
with the Australian troops in Egypi, has given a short, but highly 
interesting, account of the medical work done in the State of 
Victoria by himself and others. An article written by him on 
this subject was published in England early in 1913. As how- 
ever, in 1914, he found that the Australian Government hesitated 
about the publication of the methods relating to prophylaxis, a 
small committee of medical men and women, of which he was 
a member, was formed, and took action on its own respon- 
sibility. They drafted a circular (which is given in full in the 
Lancet as cited above) and arranged with the leading chemists 
in Melbourne to supply the articles necessary for the prophylaxis 
of venereal diseases together with the circular. Lt.-Col. Barrett 
upholds the view that the principles which must underlie. the 
suppression of venereal diseases are (1) the complete separation 
of the moral from the medical problem, and the clear recognition 
of the fact that the world will not be rendered more or less moral 
by the abolition of venereal disease; (2) the fact that the fear 


of venereal disease is no effective deterrent to immorality. To 
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such slight extent as it is deterrent the advantages are more than 
counterbalanced by the wholesale infection of the innocent which 
goes on at present. He sums up by saying that 


a resolute and straightforward attack on this problem on the lines of 
(individual) prophylaxis offers the only reasonable means of extirpating 
these diseases. Other and indirect means have a value, and education 
respecting the nature of the diseases is especially useful; it is the lack 
of knowledge on the part of the public that has caused the failure of past 
campaigns. The words used by Huxley in another connexion may be 
applied with great force to this colossal evil: ‘There is no alleviation for 
the suffering of mankind except veracity of thought and action, and the 
resolute facing of the world as it is.’ 


Several other earnest men and women, especially some from 
the Colonies, are striving bravely and laudably to further the 
great campaign against venereal diseases in the only practical 
and efficient way, with especial regard to the health of the troops. 

Much valuable knowledge as to the results of prophylaxis, 
especially in classes of men who are under disciplinary control, 
such as soldiers and sailors, could doubtless be obtained, both in 
this and other countries, if accurate records were made, and their 
publication permitted. But neither from France nor in this 
country, however much is being done quietly, is adequate material 
of this kind to be obtained for publication, at least at present. 
Proof, none the less, exists that true prophylactic measures, 
duly employed, are in some quarters completely successful. Yet 
in the detailed instructions recently offered to the general public 
by the London County Council on the treatment and dangers of 
venereal diseases no information, or hint, appears as to their 
avoidance by those who have exposed themselves to infection. 

In taking measures to spread the knowledge of prophylaxis, 
and to facilitate its employment among all classes of the com- 
munity, it is of course necessary to make provision for both sexes. 
Most public utterances and writings on this subject seem to mean 
or imply that only the male is responsible for the spread of 
venereal infection. This implication is probably not intended 


by those wlio remain silent on this point. Their silence is, ° 


rather, due to the recognition of the difficulty in this country 
with regard to effective police control of prostitutes and other no 
less dai gerous women. In an article in the British Medical 
Journal for January 13, 1917, attention is called to this matter 
as follows: ‘If effective measures for prevention are to be taken 
they must have regard to both sexes. So far as probabilities go 
it is at least as likely that one infected woman will infect many 
men, as that one infected man will infect many women.’ 

It is certainly reasonable to believe that large numbers of 
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women would readily avail themselves of such means as are pro- 
posed below with regard to the civil population at large; and it 
is not doubtful that there are many women and girls, dangerously 
infective, who cannot be placed in the category either of merely 
mercenary prostitutes, or of those who are forced into ‘ loose 
living’ by the stress of circumstance alone. 

I have already indicated generally, in view of the main 
purpose of this article, the nature of the medical preventive 
treatment which should, in my opinion, be promoted by the 
Public Health Authorities, and adopted frankly in the Services 
with efficient regulations. I would add here that I have mostly 
used the word ‘ prophylaxis,’ instead of its English equivalent, 
to denote the direct prevention of infection by medical means. 
The word ‘prevention’ is very often used, in connexion with 
this subject, to cover the operation of attacking all circumstances, 
however remote, which in any way lead up to the contraction 
of disease. When contending that the question of preventing 
venereal infection is purely a medical one, to be promoted by 
medical practitioners, according to their duty as a matter of public 
health, I have been taken to imply that the whole maiter of 
trying to prevent the evil effects of venereal disease has nothing 
to do with morals. It is well known that, until the actual causes 
of these diseases were discovered by the scientific method of 
research, there was no adequate or practicable way to lessen their 
prevalence. The only resource that seemed available to those 
who recognised the grave results of venereal disease was. to 
inculcate total abstinence from irregular sexual indulgence by 
appeal to moral principle reinforced by fear of the physical 
dangers of incontinence. Until recent times, there were no 
medical means of preventing infection that could be held to be 
really effectual, or worthy of general advocacy. But it is notor- 
ious that very little, if any, success has followed on fighting these 
diseases on the old lines of so-called ‘ prevention’; and it seems 
well to use the word prophylaxis, as many are now using it, to 
denote direct prevention by medical means. 

From a communication sent to me by a specially experienced 
medical authority whom I asked for a somewhat detailed reply 
to ,the question that every member of the public has a right to 
put here—‘ What is exactly the treatment that is recommended 
for the effective diminution or approximate abolition of venereal 
infection? ’—I take the following paragraphs : 


It is well known that the infective organisms of syphilis and gonorrhoea 
are more easily destroyed in the first twenty-four hours after exposure to 
infection than at any time after the onset of the disease. If due pre- 
cautions are taken no child, even if born of infected parents, need ever 
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acquire gonococcal ophthalmia. Preventive treatment in this case is well 
recognised and widely employed. It should be equally recognised and 
employed against gonorrhoea itself. Both infections are easy to prevent, 
and both exceedingly difficult to cure. The preventive treatment of syphilis 
is even easier, and is often successful when applied some three days after 
exposure. Preventive treatment, summed up in a word, is cleanliness, 
second indeed to Godliness, but much more easily enforced. It is probable 
that careful washing with soap and warm water immediately or a few 
hours after exposure to infection would prevent the onset of disease in most 
cases, and if, in addition, medical means are suitably applied, the occurrence 
of disease can be reduced by 80 to 90 per cent. What is needed for this 
purpose is the provision by the authorities of suitable washing places, 
which should be attached to every public lavatory in streets, stations, and 
hotels. They should be well lighted, supplied with warm water, and kept 
scrupulously clean, and should be open day and night at all hours. They 
should be in charge of an attendant responsible for their cleanliness and 
for keeping the apparatus and medicaments in good order. These are of 
the simplest ; a weak solution of permanganate of potash and a supply of 
calomel ointment is all that is required. A charge of threepence would 
more than cover the cost. 

The means suggested would greatly increase the birth-rate, since the 
diseases are among the main causes of sterility and premature birth. But 
we must be clear in our minds what it is we are out todo. Do we really 
wish to rid the nation of venereal disease, or are we determined to keep 
it among us as a punishment for those who do ill? If the last, why attempt 
to cure it after it has been acquired, and why urge sufferers to apply for 
treatment at the earliest opportunity ? 

Possibly the question of expense may make a convincing appeal to the 
national mind. If so, it should be realised that the money spent on 
curing one patient by present methods would serve to prevent a hundred 
from acquiring the disease if it were expended on the preventive treatment 


indicated above. 
I would add here that the prophylactic measures specified are 
' probably more surely effective when used before than after 
exposure to possible infection, and that their use, after such ex- 
posure, should preferably not be delayed for more than twelve 
hours. 
I have not proposed, even if space allowed me, to deal in this 
article with the several objections that are or might be made 
against either the use, or the efficacy, of medical prophylaxis in 
the matter of venereal disease. There are, however, two such 
objections that, in view of their somewhat frequent iteration, 
may perhaps be mentioned. 

Drunkenness, it is in effect argued, is a condition which plays 
a large part in the series of events that leads up to the contraction 
of venereal disease, and when this condition is present, prophy- 
lactics would not be employed. This contention is indeed some- 
times put more roundly by the assertion that most people who 
indulge in irregular sexual intercourse are either drunk, or 
otherwise irresponsible as mentally ‘degenerate. Readers will 
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not need any comment on such argumentation, except perhaps 
this: that the efficacy of any remedy depends on its being used, 
and that the complete abolition of a disease, the prevention or 
cure of which depends on the will of an individual to use the 
remedy, cannot be expected. Since, however, neither drunken- 
ness nor mental defect can be attributed to the majority 
of those who run the risks in question, or, indeed, many risks of 
other diseases, the irrelevancy of this kind of objection is plain 
enough. 

The other objection seems to be that among those who now 
remain continent only through the fear of disease, there are at 
least some who will indulge their desires in the absence of such 
fear, and thus will increase the numbers of the incontinent. But, 
even if this most unlikely happening should become actual, would 
it not be, from any point of view, an infinitesimally small price 
to pay for an immense reduction of a grave national plague? The 
fear of venereal disease alone is but rarely a safe bridle for sexual 
desire, either in man or woman. 

The last authority I shall quote is, once more, Dr. Mott, 
Pathologist to the London County Council Asylums, Consulting 
Physician to Charing Cross Hospital, and late member of the 
Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases. In a lecture delivered 
on the 9th of May, 1917, at the Royal Institute of Public Health, 
he said that 
the first duty of the State in relation to medicine is to prevent disease. 
Huge sums of public money have been expended in the building of costly 
asylums, infirmaries, and homes for the blind, deaf, paralysed, and feeble- 
minded. It has been shown by evidence given before the Royal Commission 
that a considerable proportion of the inmates of these institutions would 
never have been there had it not been for venereal infection. The Govern- 
ment, in adopting recommendations to establish centres for diagnosis and 
treatment, and granting in 1914-15 a sum of 50,000/. a year for laboratory 
facilities with a view to the prevention of disease in general, have 
awakened to the value of pathological research. Pathology has done its 
work in finding the cause of venereal disease and how it can be successfully 
attacked by preventing the infective organisms from entering the body. 


It is clear then that, outside the medical profession at least, 
there is little or no knowledge concerning the prophylaxis of 
venereal disease; and that attempts to spread such knowledge 
have been to a great extent frustrated by the assumption made 
in some authoritative quarters that ‘Public Opinion ’ would put 
its veto on any such measure. But public opinion has never been 
tested on this subject : and the assumption of its assured hostility 
is wholly unjustifiable, and, I believe, erroneous. Any measure, 
to be effective, would involve public co-operation, and the 
expenditure of some public money; though the money required 
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would be far less than that which is now devoted to the cure of 
infected persons. 

It is the duty of the medical profession to spread the know- 
ledge of prophylaxis, and to give the lead to those authorities who 
can make the knowledge effectual by appropriate action. It is 
well within the province and capacity, and I believe it is the 
desire, of Medical Officers of Health in this country, to deal with 
the medical prevention of venereal as with that of other infectious 
diseases. But such Medical Officers would require permission 
to act from the Local Government Board, and several of them, 
who are now in the Army, from the Military Authorities as well. 
This permission should be given publicly and promptly, and all 
possible pressure should be brought upon the Local Government 
Board to promote the requisite measures. Surely it would be 
deplorable if this country, whose great scientific pathologist and 
physician, the late Sir Samuel Wilks, first gave to the medical 
world the knowledge of syphilitic disease of the brain and other 
internal organs, should still hesitate to aid the efforts of our 
earnest and skilful workers of to-day in destroying by all avail- 
able means the ruinous and fatal effects of venereal poisoning. 


H. Bryan DONKIN. 


PostTscRIpT.—Since writing this article it has come to my 
knowledge that many soldiers under treatment for venereal 
diseases in a military hospital in this country were in the habit 
of breaking bounds and were seen with young girls and other 
women ; and that the consequent scandal in this particular district 
was not put an end to until some considerable time after attention 
had been called to the matter, although its urgency must have 
been apparent to all thinking people. 

I have also further evidence indicating an obstructive attitude, 
on the part of those authorities which deal with the prevention of 
venereal disease, toward the spread of knowledge concerning true 
* prophylaxis ’ among the troops and the civil population generally. 

The following excerpts from a letter recently received by me 
from Miss E. A. Rout, who has been untiring for more than two 
years in her practical work for the protection from venereal infec- 
tion of the Australasian troops in New Zealand, Egypt, and 
England, appear to me to be eminently worthy of attention : 


The evidence in my possession, official and unofficial, is overwhelming 
proof of the urgent necessity of prophylazis as the only mode of preventive 
treatment which is unlimited by questions of time and place. I have 
placed this evidence confidentially before the highest military and medical 
authorities in Egypt and in England, and have transmitted it to the 
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PY Colonies; and in no case have the conclusions to which I have been guided 
by my own intelligence and the expert counsel of trained men and women 
been seriously questioned. Quite the contrary .... From all parts of 
our Empire a million men have come overseas. Over one-third of that 
million becomes infected with venereal diseases every twelve months, and 
many thousands are constantly sick in venereal disease hospitals . . . 
There is not a thoughtful man abroad, not a watchful woman at home, 
whose heart will not be filled with contempt and resentment if there is 

9 longer any failure to provide our troops with the means of protecting 
themselves against venereal diseases with the same impersonal, scientific, 
and anxious care as is shown in protecting them against other diseases. 


a. B®. 
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AGRICULTURE AND THE MINIMUM WAGE 


‘ WHEN Mr. George Lambert told the House of Commons that 
it was easier to fill the place of a Cabinet Minister than that of 
a skilled carter, the House knew, in spite of its laughter, that 
a disturbing truth lay in ambush behind this gibe. It had 
heard many a pedantic, accurate statement boomed out at the 
expense of truth; but here was truth itself in all its mocking, 
startling nudity. 

Behind the laughter surged the uncomfortable feeling that 
perhaps we were overdoing it in our military superstructure. 
Was not the whole edifice, after all, dependent upon the labours 
of Hodge, that unvocal worker of the fields; and were we not 
building a colossal, non-productive bureaucracy for his bent back 
to carry? If he failed us would not our armies crumble away 
like the armies of Napoleon as they broke like a spent wave 
across the grainless fields of the Russian plains? 

Our ships laden with food continued to go to the bottom ; and 
the War Office only just ceased to revise its suicidal policy of 
drawing from the land the producers of bread as our diminishing 
supplies of corn were driving us to fix restricted rations of the 
staff of life. 

An officer at the Dardanelles inscribed in his note-book the 
pertinent epigram that the battlefields of Gallipoli were lost 
upon the Playing Fields of Eton fifty years ago, and it was begin- 
ning to look, as more and more carters, ploughmen, and cowmen 
left the unploughed stubble for the parade ground, as if the battles 
of France were after all to be lost on the untilled fields of Eng- 
land. President after President of the Board of Agriculture suc- 
ceeded one another protesting unavailingly, until the appointment 
of Mr. R. E. Prothero brought about a check to the reckless 
gamble with the basic realities of life. Perhaps it was not so 
much the appointment of Mr. Prothero as the losses incurred in 
our shipping from the enemy pirates of the High Seas that made 
our legislators, even our War Office, take a broader, synoptic view 
of our military and civil operations. 

The War Office began the year by promising the farmers sub- 
stitutes for the strong, physically fit 30,000 men still to be drawn 
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from the land. In their place farmers were to have the phy- 
sically weak men of Class C, and though many of these men would 
be inexperienced and not strong, they were better than nothing 
at all. But as ships continued to go to the bottom of the sea and 
the food problem began to get yet more serious, the Army Council 
decided that 14,000 agricultural workers who were in khaki 
should go back to the land to perform spring cultivation in order 
that more spring wheat, oats, and potatoes might be sown and 
planted. 

To the most profound ignoramus of agriculture who sits in 
our supreme Council, a train journey taken through the heart of 
rural England must surely have been illuminating. Farms were, 
and even now are, in a deplorable condition through shortage of 
labour and the apathy and despair of farmers. Farmers have 
certainly gone through a great, ordeal. But to be fair to the 
Government one cannot exonerate farmers entirely from our 
agricultural unpreparedness. They had a golden opportunity in 
front of them-in 1914 but, instead of taking it, they would not 
put their hand to the plough, in spite of the grave danger in 
which the nation stood, unless they received a guarantee of 45s. 
a quarter for wheat. The Government should then have closed 
with the farmers, or declared in defence of the realm its pre- 
scriptive right to the land, but as the price of wheat steadily rose 
and exceeded this figure in 1915, farmers, finding that their 
peculiar form of patriotism led to a primrose path of wealth, made 
@ virtuous effort and increased the wheat acreage; and now by 
an act of what one can only describe as panic legislation the 
Government has guaranteed a minimum price for wheat, not 
at 45s. as the farmer formerly demanded, but a minimum price 
of 60s. for 1917, 55s. for 1918-19, and 45s. for 1920-22. 

Furthermore, he is to get for his oats no less than the minimum 
price of 38s. 6d., 328., and 248. ranging over the same periods. 
That is to say the farmer is to be guaranteed a minimum of twice 
the prices he obtained in 1913, which were 31s. 8d. and 19s. 1d. 
respectively. Moreover, for potatoes he was guaranteed for this 
harvest a minimum of 6l. per ton, whilst in 1913 first quality 
potatoes were 31. 15s. and second quality 3/. per ton. 

It should be borne in mind by every consumer that these 
minimum prices do not by any means place a limit to the high 
prices the farmers are now reaping. 

Early in April the Official return of market prices showed 
that farmers were getting 90s. for wheat, 71s. 4d. for barley, 
58s. 2d. for oats, and 12I. a ton for potatoes. They were indeed 
getting three times the price for wheat and oats that they received 
in 1913 and barley had risen from 27s. 3d. to 71s. 4d. The price 
of potatoes had quadrupled. 
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One wonders how long consumers in this country, especially 
the working classes with large families to support, will submit 
to these unnecessarily high prices for home produce. It may be 
urged that the Corn Market of Chicago decides the market prices 
of England. But whatever prices we may have to pay for foreign 
corn we have at any rate the prescriptive right to fix the prices 
for the produce of our own fields and commandeer corn at the 
minimum price, in the same way as we have commandeered hay 
and straw at a figure which leaves a margin of reasonable profit 
for the farmer. 

Mr. Prothero has, it is true, by a masterly piece of legislation 
already broken our laissez-fatre traditions, invaded the rights of 
property by entering ill-cultivated fields with his tractor-ploughs 
and compelled under-staffed and under-capitalised farmers to put 
their fields at the disposal of the nation if they cannot cultivate 
their farms properly themselves. He has established the com- 
munity’s overriding claim on the rights of the individual, 
especially where it is vital to the interest of the whole nation. 

But all this should have been done in 1914, when it was easier 
to do; and as it was obviously unfair to guarantee so much gold 
to farmers without guaranteeing a minimum wage to poor Hodge, 
the real producer of the corn, Mr. Lloyd George feeling he could 
not altogether forget the men who had lifted him into supreme 
power fixed a minimum wage for able-bodied labourers at 25s. 
a week. 

That farmers hailed Mr. Lloyd George’s memorable speech on 
the 23rd of February, in which he outlined the new agricultural 
policy, fixing the minimum prices for corn and potatoes, with a 
certain amount of elation could be seen by reading the farmers’ 
papers which were published immediately afterwards. These 
articles indicated, too, that in spite of the very low wages which 
farmers south of the Trent paid their labourers in 1914 they had 
no objection to wages being fixed at 25s. a week for able-bodied 
men. 

The implacable patriotism of the peasantry of England, whose 
labour has always been rewarded by a pittance and who were yet 
prepared to sacrifice their lives for the land which they tilled 
but did not own, was the lever fashioned by war for gradually 
raising the wages of those left behind. When the Premier made 
his statement, wages in most counties south of the Trent had risen 
to about 22s. a week. The peasantry of the more sturdy North, 
and that of Scotland, which had always been better organised, had 
exacted for generations better wages from their masters. Indeed, 
at the present moment on many of the Lothian farms the farm 
servants who are members of the Farm Servants’ Union are 
getting 30s. a week, though they declare that these wages 
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possess a smaller purchasing power of the necessities of life than 
the 19s. a week they earned in pre-war days. The Scotch plough- 
man is the aristocrat of British agricultural labour. He is better 
educated and better nourished ; more skilled in his craft and more 
determined to educate his son than the English Hodge, in whose 
veins flows, after ages of dreary despotism, a sluggish blood. 
Still, the Premier’s announcement must have come as a shock to 
some of the mean and unpatriotic farmers in certain southern 
counties, who, in spite of reaping a golden harvest in war prices, 
continued to pay their men a contemptible wage. It must have 
come as a shock to that farmer of Ledbury, for instance, who, 
when appealing in February this year for exemption for his son 
of nineteen, on being asked what wages the man received who 
had just left him, answered ‘Ten Shillings.’ I am glad to 
say the appeal of this farmer was indignantly dismissed. 

The Premier’s statement, too, in spite of repeated warnings 
from publicists, must have caused a little consternation amongst 
those farmers in Dorset whose lack of patriotism, or even of 
humanity, had refused to advance wages beyond 14s. up to the 
autumn of 1916. This I can vouch for from personal inquiries 
made while staying in that county in August. I was told of a 
labourer’s wife who, when her husband enlisted, hung out of her 
windows the flags of all the Allied nations, for her children would 
at last have sufficient bread to eat. Her man was then, at the 
beginning of the War, getting only 12s. a week on the land, but 
her separation allowance for a large family immediately raised her 
income to 30s. a week. Wages in Dorset in January of this year 
had crept up to 16s. a week, and the wives and mothers of Dorset 
will not feel that the War has been entirely in vain if their 
husbands’ flinty masters have to add another 9s. to the weekly 
wage. 

With the price of bread rising from 5d. to 54d., and now to 
6d. a loaf, the thrill of joy which passed over the ill-paid peasantry 
of Southern England was somewhat damped when they heard that 
the 25s. was not to be in cash wages, but to be the total sum 
after taking into account all allowances and privileges which are 
said to bulk so largely in the earnings of an agricultural labourer. 

Now allowances may be divided into two classes: wages in 
kind, and cash wages for overtime, differing according to the 
customs of the county and the generosity of the individual farmer. 
It would be unfair to confuse these two payments. Wages in kind 
include such items as free house, garden, potato ground (or 
potatoes), fuel (or fuel carted), meal, milk, straw for pigs, beer, 
or cider. Payment for overtime, wrongly called allowances, in- 
cludes harvest money—from 2l. 10s. to 5l.; carters’ journey 
money, 1s. a load; payment to shepherds, 1s. for twin lambs, 
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1s. 4d. for every lamb sold, and one penny per lamb at tailing 
time ; and payments to cowmen of 2s. 6d. for every calf reared. 

It should be remembered that these ‘ extras’ are by no means 
given at every farm and that the earning of these payments often 
entails two hours’ extra work every day and three or four hours’ 
work every Sunday. It would obviously not be just to reckon 
these payments as part of a wage for a nine hours’ working day. 

Under the Corn Production Bill (April 5, 1917) all ‘ benefits or 
advantages which may be reckoned as payment of wages in lieu 
of payment of cash’ are to be determined by Agricultural Wages 
Boards to be set up not only in England and Wales but also, with 
certain modifications, in Scotland and Ireland. 

It is agreeable to learn that in districts where wages have risen 
above 25s. a week District Wages Committees will have the power 
to fix a higher minimum. In Ireland, where the landless labourer 
has always been worse paid, though now better housed than his 
English prototype, the minimum wage is to be fixed by the Lord 
Lieutenant in conjunction with a separate Board. It is high time 
that the war-prospering Irish farmer should be made to pay his 
landless brother a better wage. As so low a minimum as 25s. 
is ludicrously out of place in Scotland, this clause of the Act is 
not to be operative there save to legalise decisions arrived at 
between the farmers and the Scottish Farm Servants’ Union. 
The danger in Southern England, where trade unionism is weak 
or practically non-existent, is that labourers will not have adequate 
representation. Here the Board must take care that the labourers 
appointed are not the nominees of farmers. The House of Lords 
passed a mischievous amendment subverting the power of the 
Central Wages Board, which I am glad to see the Government, 
backed by the House of Commons, rejected on the 20th of August ; 
and another cleverly worded amendment endangering the interests 
of labourers, where they are weak in organisation, permitting 
contracts to be drawn up between employers and workmen, was 
also rejected. 

Employers who fail to comply with the minimum rate laid 
down by the Wages Board are liable to a fine of 201., and Il. a 
day for each day on which the offence is continued after conviction 
therefor. 

The Act is to remain in force until 1922; and landlords are 
not to be allowed to raise agricultural rents on the strength of the 
new guaranteed prices for corn without the permission of the 
Board of Agriculture. 

It would have been simpler, I think, to have fixed a cash 
minimum for wages, leaving the labourer a free hand to purchase 
from the farmer his board or lodging, his fuel or milk; and it 
should be made obligatory that the rents of farm-tied cottages be 
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paid direct to the owners, basing their rental value on the rateable: 
assessment, and thus by a stroke of the pen the Government would 
have abolished one of the greatest grievances of agricultural 
wagedom. 

No one, I think, but the meanest-minded farmer will cavil 
at the payment of 25s. a week to any able-bodied farm labourer. 
An able-bodied labourer has now been defined as any male work- 
man who is not incapable by reason of age or mental or other 
infirmity or physical injury of performing the work of a 
normally efficient workman. The question arises whether 
25s. is enough to keep a man pbhysically fit, at present 
prices, to exercise to the utmost his labour-energy in the 
production of food for the nation. Indeed, if we pay 
40001. or 50001. a year to a gentleman who can easily be 
replaced, what should we in equity pay to a skilled carter who is 
difficult to replace? Even if we set out to find an answer to this 
baffling problem we are faced with the contingency of having to 
assess the value of a Cabinet Minister whose work might be useless 
and nationally destructive, and that of a ploughman whose work 
we know is always useful and certainly constructive. 

The labourers of England before the War treasured an inor- 
dinate faith in Mr. Lloyd George as the Saint George who, after 
destroying the last dragon of feudalism, would lead them to the 
Promised Land. No man held the same unique position in their 
eyes as agitator and parliamentarian since the days of that sturdy 
agitator on horseback, Cobbett—the most virile and the greatest 
son of the soil England has yet produced. But Mr. Lloyd 
George as Land Campaigner and Mr. Lloyd George as Premier 
of England are two different persons. No man was hated more 
by the farmers and landowners of England. No man is now 
more idolised by these same classes, whilst the affection for Mr. 
Lloyd George shown by the peasantry of England and Scotland 
has cooled and reacted into distrust. Their wages are higher 
but their larders are as bare as ever. 

This reaction is not to be wondered at, for the Premier’s ardent 
championship of the rights of labour has changed to an apologetic 
defence of farmers; and I am bound to admit the Premier does 
not seem to have applied his brilliant analytical powers to any 
criticism of farmers’ expenses and profits. Before the War he 
would have done this with exuberant joy; but now, instead of 
engaging in some hard thinking before fixing a minimum wage, 
he has apparently accepted the statement of a farmer to sum up 
the whole of the economic position of farming at the present 
moment ! 


He (the farmer) has, however [said Mr. Lloyd George on the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary], got to pay much higher prices for everything he uses on his farm. 
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He has got to do with less labour and with inferior labour. I was assured 
by a farmer, who is one of the most upright men I have ever met, and who 
I am perfectly certain would not mislead the Government, that on the 
prices we were guaranteeing the farmer, on the whole he would not make 
much out of them having regard to all the conditions. 


Surely no looser method could be employed by a responsible 
Minister in arriving at the relative position of profit and wages 
I do not know who the upright gentleman may be who so im- 
pressed our ingenuous Premier, but it seems to me a pity that 
Mr. Lloyd George did not obtain more war-time balance-sheets 
from farmers before he committed himself and the whole nation 
to a long period of high prices for the necessity of life. It is 
notorious that farmers are always loth to produce a balance-sheet 
for the inspection of the Surveyor of Taxes, but even in war-time 
it is possible to obtain the sight of balance-sheets of farming 
companies or corporations. 

Indeed Mr. Lloyd George seems to have fixed the minimum 
wage at 25s. without any careful analysis of the cost of living or 
of the profits being reaped by farmers. It is only on some such 
scientific basis that a responsible statesman should determine so 
vital a matter as a minimum wage. 

The balance-sheet published by the Glasgow Town Council last 
January is illuminating. This Council works a farm of 416 acres. 
In 1913-14 there was a clear gain of 473]. 13s. 4d. In 1915-16, 
when the expenses included higher wages, implements, seeds and 
feeding stuffs, the profit rose to 14961. 16s. 7d. I give this par- 
ticular case because, as everyone is aware, no Corporation ever 
performs its farming on parsimonious lines and the large profit 
shown was made after allowing for the heavy expenses of 
management. 

I have before me the balance-sheet for 1916 of ‘ Copartnership 
Farms, Limited,’ which was started ten yearsago. This balance- 
sheet shows the net profit last year on a farm of about 120 acres 
to be 7551. Those of us who knew the financial struggles of this 
little farm situated close to the Wash, before the War, are able 
to appreciate to the full the handsome profit realised in war- 
time ; especially as no part of this profit is due to the profiteering 
withholding of corn and potatoes in order to clutch at the high 
prices ruling in the spring of this year. 

Mr. Lloyd George, had he inquired, might also have received 
useful information from one of his own departments—the Board 
of Agriculture. The Journal for the Board published last April 
printed a minute balance-sheet, contributed by the farmer himself, 
of a holding of under a hundred acres, in which it was shown 
that the net interest derived on a capital of 10001. was 29 per cent. 

It was Major Hamilton, I think, who cited in the House of 
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Commons the case of a Scotch farmer of 200 acres who had made 


a profit of 10,0001. As the City Editor of Everyman remarked in 
a recent issue : 

When I read that a farmer in the North made last year a net profit 
of nearly 7000/., after paying income tax, out of an arable estate of 680 acres 
and 70 or 80 acres of pasture land, I am tempted to ask, ‘Why not joint- 
stock farming?’ 

Why not indeed—if present occupiers could ever be induced to 
give up their farms! 

Let us now take the case of a potato-farmer cited by Mr. T. 
Mackley, the national organiser of the Agricultural Labourers’ 
and Rural Workers’ Union. 

Produce of 48 Acres of Potatoes Grown in 1916. 


£ 
308 tons eating potatoes sold at 111. ton. : . 3388 
50 tons seed potatoes sold at 12]. 10s. ton . : - 625 

4013 
Cost in rent, manure, seed and labour. .. . 1300 
Net profit to farmer (less war tax) . 5 = . 2713 


Assuming the produce from those 48 acres to be the same as 
in pre-war times and sold at pre-war prices, we find the following 
is the result when pre-war costs are deducted : 

308 tons eating potatoes sold at 3l. ton . 
50 tons seed potatoes sold at 4]. ton 


Cost in rent, manure, seed and labour as above 


relezlee 


Net profit to farmer 


A criticism I should like to niles on Mr. “Mackley’ s figures is 
that he has not allowed quite enough for the working expenses 
per acre before the War. Putting the rent at 2l. per acre, the 
cost of potato cultivation as reckoned by Mr. John Weathers, the 
well-known grower, including ploughing and harrowing, manuring, 
planting seed, earthing-up, hoeing, lifting, etc., was 14l. 15s. 6d. 
per acre, which would bring the total cost up to 7381. 15s., or a 
profit before the War of only 3851. 5s., and I should mention that 
many farmers have been getting, not 12/. but 201. a ton, for their 
seed potatoes this spring! 

Now let us see what extra expenses amount to on arable farms. 
Rent, the heaviest expense of all for any farmer, has not, except 
in very rare cases, been raised in war time. Indeed, it would be 
expressly against the law save by the permission of the Board of 
Agriculture. It is not therefore the landlord at present, nor as 
I shall show is it the labourer, who is reaping a golden harvest 
from this desolating tragedy. 
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After rent the heaviest item is labour. The cost of labour 
has risen successively in 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917 by 15 per 
cent., 25 per cent., 30 per cent., and 35 per cent. The cost of 
artificial manures, a heavy item on some farms but a negligible 
quantity on others, has risen as follows : 


Unit Prices of Artificial Manures. 


Sulphate of ammonia, January 1914 . 
Sulphate of ammonia, April 1917 
Superphosphate, January 1914 
Superphosphate, April 1917 

Basic slag, January 1914 

Basic slag, April 1917 . 


Here the increased prices, except in superphosphate, show no 
great advance. Thrashing, which is a heavy item on some farms, 
has been increased by only 25 per cent. With corn at three times 
pre-war prices, and oats and potatoes at least double pre-war 
prices, I hardly think the Premier has made good his case either 
for fixing the price for corn and oats at so high a minimum, or 
for labour at so low a minimum. 

It should be borne in mind that farmers differ from manufac- 
turers who have to purchase their raw material from abroad, in 
that farmers are largely producers of the raw material themselves, 
which they convert on their farms into beef, mutton, wool, pork, 
poultry, and eggs, and especially is this the case with the more 
astute farmers who are enterprising enough to grow a succession 
of fodder crops. Manure is made in the yard and stall, seed for 
sowing in the harvest fields, as well as the oats and hay for the 
working horses. Labour in many districts has been obtained 
cheaply at the hands of voluntary workers and of women and 
children. 

A member of the House of Commons (Mr. Falconer) made the 
following pertinent statement during a recent debate on the Bill : 


= 
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The pre-war price_of wheat in 1914 was 30s. In 1915 it was 50s. In 
1916 it was 49s. Through the submarine menace it rose to 84s. The price 
had no relation whatever to the cost of production. I am dealing with 
British corn grown in this country. The Government looked on while the 
price rose until it reached 84s. and then they fixed the maximum price at 
78s. They could have got the same wheat at 50s. if they had stepped in in 
time. I have had some experience of farming. I was brought up on @ 
farm and I farm some land still. Therefore I know what I am speaking 
of, and I say that, as far as the farmers of Scotland who grow wheat are 
concerned, they would have been handsomely paid at 50s., and they would 
have been thankful to get it at any time before the War. Allowing for 
the increased cost of production due to the War 50s. was a good paying 
price. 

At very little added expenditure to their labour bill, graziers 
who had the foresight to buy large herds of store cattle, especially 
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heifers, at the beginning of the War, must have reaped large 
fortunes by the sale of down-calving heifers at the prices which 
have ruled since last autumn with cows at anything from 30l. 
to 501. a head. 

Milk producers have not had such a happy time with cotton 
cake at twice its pre-war value and linseed cake at nearly two and 
a half times its former value. Milk, however, has more than 
doubled its value, and beef and mutton quite doubled their value 
since 1914. In the summer, grass-fed bullocks at little cost of 
labour have yielded their owners high profits. Small holdings, 
however, stand under a different category, as only 7.4 per cent. 
of these are wholly arable, so it is clear-that small-holders being 
in the main buyers of corn and its offals for feeding pigs, poultry, 
and cows will receive no benefit from the Corn Production Act. 

The facts I have adduced and the amounts received by the 
Treasury for death duties on farmers’ estates during the War, and 
the amount subscribed by them to the War Loan, are indications, 
in spite of the shortage and the inefficiency of the labour supplied, 
that farmers have to a large extent reaped excess war profits. 
Moreover, as income tax is paid on the full rental value only, 
farmers escape from the war tax on excess profits paid by the 
ordinary business man. 

It lies outside the scope of this paper to criticise other pro- 
visions of the Corn Production Act, but the gravity of the national 
situation compels me to state here that a good deal of the opposi- 
tion by the commercial classes would be withdrawn if the Govern- 
ment had the courage to tax farmers on excess war profits. The 
community would then be able to recover part of the very high 
price guaranteed to a privileged class of statutory profiteers, who, 
as Mr. Trustram Eve has observed, have been treated throughout 
the War ‘like spoilt and helpless children.’ In my opinion it 
was quite unnecessary to introduce into the Bill the imposition of 
a possible heavy tax upon bread consumers. I do not believe 
the bonus will ever have to be paid, for, like most farmers, I am 
aware that there is a serious limitation of exportable corn from 
foreign countries, and I am confident that high prices will be main- 
tained for some years to come. The one sure way to keep up a 
high standard of increased production is for the State to take 
possession boldly of all land not contributing its proper quota of 
corn and cultivate that land thoroughly, just as the State has com- 
mandeered and controlled engineering works for the production 
of munitions. The County War Agricultural Committees, com- 
posed as they are of landlords and farmers, are not exercising 
enough vigour in ‘ speeding the plough.’ Let that fact be boldly 
emblazoned throughout the country whilst a single enemy sub- 
marine is roving at large unsunk. It is all very well for the 
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Premier to tell us that so many thousand tractor-ploughs are being 
turned out on to the fields. But how many of these are profitably 
employed? We know of many lying idle, some of which have 
been tried and found wanting on heavy clay land. On heavy land 
steam cultivators should precede the tractor-plough, and on the 
smaller holdings the steam cultivator is of greater use in tearing 
up tough soil, making the way easier for early ploughing with 
horses available on nearly every farm. 

The weakness in the opposition to the Bill lay in the fact that 
its opponents did not propose any alternative of practical 
value to stimulate production on a large enough scale. What the 
nation wants is more land cultivated ; both grass and arable land, 
and this is too important a job to be left to the lethargy of County 
Councils or the tepid patriotism of farmers. Victory over sub- 
marine warfare depends really upon the application of Part IV. 
of the Act, which gives the Board power to enforce proper culti- 
vation ; it is this power I want to see rigorously and universally 
applied. 

It was on the whole an improvement to accept Mr. Leslie 
Scott’s amendment, that bonuses should not be paid on fhe 
actual sales of corn but on ‘ every acre cultivated and producing 
a crop of wheat four times and of oats five times’ the difference 
between the average price and the minimum price per quarter. 
Not only is this an advantage from the administrative point of 
view, but it should stimulate small farmers to sow more land with 
corn. The large farmer, providing he gets the labour, requires 
no incentive; the game is profitable enough as it is. It is the 
small farmer, who cannot make use of the tractor-plough with 
profit, who may need the stimulus; and the farmer who scamps 
the work, who scratches the soil in order to claim his bonus, must 
be dealt with as a cheat. 

That farmers could pay a higher wage than 25s. to able-bodied 
men and still make a handsome profit is proven, apart altogether 
from the facts I have advanced, by the action of the Scotch farmers 
at the Laurencekirk Feeing Market in March this year, when 
men were engaged at 68I.-70I. a year plus the usual perquisite 
of six and a half bolls of meal, twelve gills of milk daily, a load 
of potatoes, and, in the northern part of the country, coals and 
firewood in addition. Rents, it might be mentioned, are much 
higher in Scotland than in England and the climate is worse. 

On the score of humanity, if not of. patriotism and love of our 
fellow-countrymen, those who produce our daily food should have 
sufficient to eat, and in the case of large families that is impossible 
on a weekly wage of less than 30s. Wages before the War, for the 
southern and eastern counties, averaged 17s. 6d. a week. This is 
not my estimate, but that of the officials at the Board of Agriculture 
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who make up their returns from figures supplied by farmers. As 
the defendants of the lack of humanity on the part of farmers 
used these figures repeatedly before the War they must stand by 
them now. ; 

Though the 30s.. minimum has been defeated in the House 
of Commons, it is quite permissible for District Wage Boards to 


make this or any sum higher than 25s. the standard minimum 


wage for all English counties. It appears that Mr. Prothero 
could not accept it, because he, or the Premier, had already made 
a bargain with farmers. It never seemed to have occurred to 
these statesmen that for the sake of the production of more food 
it would have been wiser to have made a bargain first with the 
labourers, who after all are the real producers of food, and had 
the farmers shown opposition to the 30s. minimum the State 
could have dispensed with their services. Mr. Prothero declared 
that, if he had accepted the 30s. minimum, the Corn Production 
Bill might be turned into a Grass’ Production Bill, and in his 
eagerness to deal gently with the spoiled darling of British 
industry he entirely overlooked his large administrative powers 
ander Part IV. of the Act, which enables the Board of Agricul- 
ture to take possession of all fields growing grass instead of corn. 
But apparently he did the agricultural labourers the honour of 
regarding them as a class who did not require to be bribed in 
order to be patriotic. 

According to the official return issued last month the 
cost of living has risen at least 75 per cent. This would bring 
the equivalent purchasing power of wages now to 30s. 7}d., 
so a minimum of 25s, instead of raising would lower the standard 
of the vitality of our peasantry. Is it fair to pay a skilled plough- 
man 25s. a week while we pay inefficient National Service men, 
working away from their town homes, 25s. with the addition of 
17s. 6d.? 

To illustrate how much bread is needed by a farm worker to 
keep himself fit to do his day’s work, I will give an example of 
men working in a certain farming and market-gardening district 
where the hours are long and distances to be traversed far. Here 
they are accustomed to take out with them and consume a loaf 
of bread every day. This may seem an unpatriotic quantity in 
the eyes of those whose staple diet is not bread but meat and 
other luxuries, and no doubt in some of our refined newspapers 
they would be stigmatised as ‘food-hogs.’ These men divide the 
bottom of the cottage loaf between their breakfast and dinner and 
eat the top for their tea. Besides cheese, perhaps an onion and 
something extra with their tea meal, bread forms their entire diet. 
Put it down at six loaves a week for the man, two for the wife, 
and eight for four children, the bread bill alone would come to 
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8s., at 6d. a loaf. With a wage of 25s. a week and 5s. for rent, 
that leaves a very small sum to cover cost of milk, sugar, meat, 
vegetables, oil, coal, tea, cereals, margarine, soap, boots, clothes, 
insurance, and other necessities. Instead of getting tea at 1s. a 
pound, bread at 5d. a loaf, butter at 1s. a pound, sugar at 1id., 
jam at 5d., cheese at 7d. or 8d., fat pork at 5d., beer at 2d. a pint, 
the labourer has now to pay 2s. 4d. for his tea, 1s. for bread, 2s. 
(if he ever gets any) for his butter, 63d. for his sugar, 9d. for his 
jam, 1s. 4d. for his cheese, 1s. 2d. for fat pork, and 5d. for his pint 
of beer. The cleverness and sacrifice of these housewives must be 
amazing, but however cleverly they manage, a wage of less than 
30s. can only lead to malnutrition. 

After all, the wage of 30s. is not a revolutionary proposal. It 
is the sum Mr. A. D. Hall, the Development Commissioner, and 
now the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, suggested in his 
interesting pre-war book A Pilgrimage of British Farming. 

Substantially higher wages would inevitably lead to the revival 
of village life and industry and stem the tide of the rural exodus. 
This would solve for ever the vexed question of building cottages at 
an economic rent. It is indeed now Mr. Lloyd George’s supreme 
opportunity to break that shackle of serfdom so bitterly resented 
by a free race—the farm-tied cottage—by making it obligatory 
for all rents to be paid direct to landlords. But though men will 
certainly work with a better will and be less fatigued in brain 
and body, high wages alone will not stimulate food-production, 
nor will the guaranteeing of high prices. After the War we must 
see to it that every man should have the opportunity to reap 
what he has sown, for in the words of the old French couplet : 


Labourer pour autrui, c’est un p’tit labourage ; 
Faut labourer pour soi, c’est ca qui donn’ courage. 


I’. EK. GREEN. 
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MRS. SIDDONS AS A PORTRAIT SITTER 


For non-experts present through its course’ the T'wo Ladies 
Portrait Trial was an intensive education in art. By consent, 
there was no jury; had there been, twelve more members of the 
public might have returned to their homes so seething with quick- 
course culture as almost to feel qualified to set up as art critics. 
Anche noi. 

Whatever could elucidate and further the dual inquiry, 
Romney ’?—Mrs. Siddons?, the action involved was visibly 
present in the unconventional-looking Court. His Lordship 
shared the Bench, not alone with the ‘ Ladies’ whom, ‘ Heaven 
having given them so much beauty,’ Ozias Humphry ‘ placed 
in the sky,’ but with Lady Hamilton as the Ambassadress, with 
Lady Forbes, and with The Children of Captain Little, while, 
behind the jury-box, itself occupied by eminent living painters 
who were witnesses, hung the 40,0001. Lady de la Pole, whose 
satin, unpicked and ironed, would, clearly, remain satin to flash 
its laugh at all mere ‘drapery.’ One of the tests of quality in 
art was here verified, to wit, that good work grows on the beholder 
while poor work becomes emptier and weaker the longer one 
dwells on it. The desks before counsel, the tables before the 
solicitors, at times the Judge’s table were piled high with endless 
photographs and books of reproductions assembled for purposes 
of comparison. National collections were laid under contribution. 
All day, photographs, mezzotints, and minor oil paintings passed 
from hand to hand. 

Audibly as well as visibly the world of art invaded the domain 
of law. Art epithets were hazarded, reheard, finally used 
familiarly. ‘Key shadow,’ invented by a witness in explanation 
of his technical photography, will perhaps pass into permanent 
language. Words such as ‘ pattern’ (of a portrait) needed to be 
a little aired before being overtly accepted. Now and then some 
descriptive term, such as ‘ hyacinthine ’ applied to hair, elicited 
remarkable diversity of apprehension among men classically 
educated. One artist designated the orange pink of a robe in 
the disputed picture ‘a sort of salmon ochre,’ but with this excep- 
tion colour-blindness seemed epidemic, everybody roundly calling 
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the robe ‘ brown ’ and its wearer in consequence ‘ the brown lady.’ 
The Judge, sound connoisseur on the dual basis of sympathy and 
knowledge that he is, supplied lucent parallels from art history. 
The younger people may have been surprised to hear that Romney 
was out of fashion (‘nobody would touch him’) throughout last 
century till about 1873, in which year the fourth Old Masters 
Exhibition included seven pictures by him. Seductive discus- 
sions, such as whether engravers oftener improve gr disimprove 
the work they engrave, were lightly brushed. The Court was 
given, first, a vernacular, then, the judicial definition of ‘a knock- 
out.” It was made aware of the curious particular that since only 
‘Louis Quinze’ frames are esteemed in New York and Paris it 
is useless to export an English eighteenth-century picture in its 
original frame. One racy witness stated as a rueful fact that 
even a dealer may, if he looks too long at a picture, ‘ kid himself ’ 
into accepting ‘a duffer.’ Henry James should have lived to 
volatilise Huntington o. Lewis and Simmons into comedy. 

Nothing in the case was more interesting than the contrasted 
mentality of artist and barrister—the barrister with slow words 
pickaxing his way into a region that is the artist’s element in 
virtue of the lifelong practice whereby experience attains ‘to 
something like prophetic strain.’ For example : 

Witness.—As we have heard from the evidence in this case, there is 
such a thing as a sort of instinct which guides people to form an opinion 
upon these matters. That instinct cannot always be put into terms or 
words. That is the feeling I have about this matter, 

Counsel.—Possibly you will make a concession and agree it is rather 
difficult to cross-examine about instinct? 

The Judge.—tt exists, all the same. You could not cross-examine a 
foxhound, but he has a nose for all that. 

Direct, decided, scientific, in the witness-box the painters 
were in a tale. Occasionally, one or another seemed divided 
between the sense of obligation to give skilled help freely and 
the tradition that brevity is the whole armour of witnesses. A 
purple moment supervened whenever the cross-examined scored 
off the cross-examiner. As here: 

Counsel.—The point was .. . to show that there are differences of 
opinion in these matters. 

Witness.—If you can call it an opinion when you think a spurious 
picture is a genuine one—I call it ignorance. 

These were externals. Revealed beneath was the acuteness of 
artists’ impatience—age-old, as ancient as Apelles—of professional 
critics. One.of the artists, on oath and in the serried presence 
of the adversary, put the matter without mincing— 

Counsel.—Broadly speaking, power of judgment as to the qualities of 
a picture pointing this way or that as to authorship may be found more 
developed, if anything, in the trained art critic than in the artist? 
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Witness.—No; there I cannot agree with you. We artists do not think* 
much of the art critics, to tell you the honest truth. 


‘ Broadly speaking,’ artists, in the upshot, were proved more 
capable judges of the Two Ladies than art writers. Seldom is 
it given to seekers after truth to know, as it was known on the 
last day of the Trial, beyond a shadow of doubt, that truth is 
found. It may be that the sum of what lay observers learnt 
from the encounter between artists and critics is the extreme 
difficulty of settling the subject and attribution of a doubtful 
portrait on any ground but the prosaic one of documentary 
history. Here, alone (here, terrifyingly) is nothing covered that 
shall not be revealed. Even the methods of Morelli may be 
misused, may lead one into ‘ kidding oneself.’ 

In the legal dictionary, ‘imagination’ and its derivatives 
appear to need exacter definition, for again and again during 
examination of witnesses the picture in dispute was termed 
‘ imaginative’ because its mise en scéne, being sky not earth, is 
imaginary. | 

All art, including the portrait painter's, consists of two 
elements, imagination and skill. Imagination being the percep- 
tion of truth behind fact, the inquiries made during the Trial 
as to the colour of Mrs. Siddons’s hair and eyes only bore in a 
minor degree on the solution of the question as to whether the 
disputed canvas, alleged to be by a great artist, was or was not 
a portrait of her with her sister. The counsel who pleaded that 
it was, working at the level of fact, tried hard, when things began . 
to look unhopeful, to entice adverse witnesses into acknowledging 
the picture to be ‘a fancy portrait,’ ‘a subject picture,’ ‘a work 
of imagination.’ As though Sarah Siddons (one’s impulse is 
always to write her name in capitals) would not have predominated 
—as in Reynolds’s Tragic Muse and Harlow’s Trial Scene, she 
did—over any ‘ fancy’ or ‘ subject’ accessories ! 

The truth of a portrait gives more certain guidance to identi- 
fication than the facts of a portrait, being something far more 
deeply interfused. Had the eyes and hair of Humphry’s amateur 
Juno been of Mrs. Siddons’s colours, no student of her personality 
could for one moment have been persuaded that this was her 
presentment by an artist having eyes of his own. All degrees of 
‘artists’ delineated Mrs. Siddons, and among the numerous 
travesties of her appearance that have unnecessarily survived 
some are unrecognisable because a thoroughly bad artist is 
capable de tout, except of showing the spirit behind the flesh; 
but, then, none of these travesties pretend to be the work of 
aman of genius. One of the witnesses remarked that neither of 
the heads in the disputed portrait seemed to have any ‘skull ’ 
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behind it. Had he said ‘skull or brain’ the comment would 
have been the more complete. Every adequate artist who drew 
Mrs. Siddons above all expressed, each in his own way, her force 
and fire. Nor is there any other woman in history whose por- 
traits by adequate artists give more consistent assurance of what 
her soul was like. ' 

These presentments are corroborated by the spoken or written 
‘impressions ’ of other good observers. Hazlitt said that ‘ power 
was seated on her brow.’ Campbell, her biographer, called her, 
with his poet’s sympathy, ‘a great, simple being.’ The ‘ wan- 
dering patentee,’ Tate Wilkinson, her Yorkshire manager before 
she conquered London in 1782, and, after, when* she toured, 
- asserted, in his zestful way, ‘ were a wild Indian to ask me, What 
was like a queen? I would have bade him look at Mrs. Siddons.’ 
Mrs. Siddons was simple; she was like a queen. Both descrip- 
tions are accounted for by Stothard, who, though he drew her 
in Tine also, drew her more saliently in words when he said ‘ her 
own mind was noble, and that made her acting so.’ 

The persistence of the Kemble facial type is a thing almost 
without parallel. Two portraits of Roger Kemble, one, a minia- 
ture by Humphry, show that Mrs. Siddons and her brothers and 
sisters derived their characterising features from their father’s 
side. Mrs. Twiss, Mrs. Siddons’s sister, was described by her 
niece and namesake as bearing ‘ a soft and mitigated likeness ’ to 
Mrs. Siddons, and it was concerning this likeness that the Judge 
_ quoted with exquisite aptitude Ovid’s 


Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen ; qualem decet esse sororum. . 


Mrs. T'wiss, too, had the full lower lip, the large, long nose, 
‘the Kemble Eye,’ the deeply undercut chin. Another sister, 
Mrs. Whitelock, a blonde caricature of Mrs. Siddons, was ‘a 
parody of all the Kembles,’ said her niece. 

Boaden thought the whole Kemble family very like Van 
Dyck’s triple head of Charles the First. Harlow’s oil painting, 
The Kemble Family in ‘ Henry the Eighth’ (1817), in the Strat- 
ford Shakespeare Memorial, though a ‘fancy’ picture in the 
sense that it contains portraits of persons who were not actors 
and of actors who never played with Mrs. Siddons in Henry the 
Eighth, is a document of value in that it includes at least four 
Kembles, each markedly showing the Kemble physiognomy. 
Harlow’s original commission was to paint Mrs. Siddons alone, 
she gave one sitting, and the rest was added. Clint’s mezzotint 
immeasurably improved on Harlow’s poor original, and Genest 
said that a person who had never seen Mrs. Siddons would form 
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a better idea from this engraving of her ‘ figure, face, and mannér 
than from any description.’ 

If we turn to Lawrence’s drawings of Mrs. Siddons’s 
daughters, Sally, Maria, and Cecilia, we see their mother in all 
three. Mrs. Opie, catching sight of Charles Kemble at Mrs. 
Siddons’s in 1794, ‘thought him so like Kemble, Mrs. Twiss, and 
Mrs. Siddons, that it was some time before’ she could recollect 
herself ‘ enough to know whether he was a man or a woman.’ 

‘Oh, she is very like Maria [Siddons] ; she is very like them 
all,’ said Lawrence after sketching Fanny, Charles Kemble’s 
daughter, whose stage appearance Harness described as ‘ Mrs. 
Siddons through the diminishing end of an opera glass.’ Of all 
men Lawrence was best qualified to pronounce on Kemble like- 
nesses. Beginning at thirteen, he had made portraits of Mrs. ~ 
Siddons his whole life long. ‘Eyes and hair like Mrs. Siddons 
in her finest time,’ he wrote of Fanny Kemble, in 1829, in a 
letter to Mrs. Angerstein. 

The photograph of Charles’s younger daughter, Adelaide 


-‘Sartoris, with its ‘noble outline . . . classic brows and deep- 


set eyes,’ in the 1902 edition of her A Week in a French Country 
House, fortifies Lady Ritchie’s words in the Preface : 


The Kembles strike one somehow as a race apart: they seem divided 
from the rest of us by more dominant natures, by more expressive ways 
and looks; and reading of them, one is reminded sometimes of those deities 
who once visited the earth in the guise of shepherds, as wanderers clad in 
lion skins, as muses and huntresses. 


The many portraits of John Philip Kemble all declare his 
strong resemblance to Mrs. Siddons. Fanny Kemble describes 
‘Harry Siddons’ (son of Mrs. Siddons’s elder son, Henry) as 
‘extremely handsome . . . with a striking resemblance to his 
grandmother, Mrs. Siddons,’ and reports her brother, Henry 
(Charles Kemble’s younger son), as equally and similarly good- 
looking. Elsewhere she speaks of ‘the beautiful Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons’ (granddaughter of Mrs. Siddons’s younger son, George) 
‘ whose exquisite features present the most perfect miniature of 
her great-grandmother’s majestic beauty.’ 

‘These likenesses, extended over an entire family, look like 
remarkable vitality of breed. With it, so dramatic, so indivi- 
dually eloquent, was the face of Mrs. Siddons that ‘ Minstrel’ 
Beattie suggested to Sir Joshua Reynolds, with whom, on a 
Sunday in June, 1784, he was dining, ‘ that she resembled Garrick 
in her countenance,’ and Garrick’s best portrait painter, familiar 
with Mrs. Siddons’s face through having recently painted The 
Tragic Muse, ‘agreed with’ Beattie. One, a man of imagi- 
native sensibility, the other, a great artist, Beattie and Reynolds 
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knew what they meant, and each understood the thought of the 
other. Their observation did not regard literal facts but signi- 
ficance, and forms an interesting note on the plastic, mobile faces, 
full of possibilities, of two transcendent players. 

‘Lawrence can at least paint eyes,’ said grumbling Fuseli 
when Lawrence became P.R.A. Anyone wishing to ascertain 
the colour of Mrs. Siddons’s eyes should consult two portraits 
that hang in London at the eye level : one, the shining Lawrence 
half-length in the National Gallery in which Mrs. Siddons is 
wearing the so-called ‘ toothache bandage ’ ; the other, the sketch, 
a head only, Mrs. Siddons. Tragic Actress. Painter Unknown, 
in the Dyce Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum, surely by 
Lawrence (?) 

In both portraits the eyes are deep, decided brown. In the 
Victoria and Albert Museum sketch the eyebrows and setting of 
the eyes are especially individualising, and, though the dusky 
hair is quite unfinished, the whole head is in the highest degree 
characteristic. Here we see the curling nose with its arched 
nostrils, the corresponding shortness of the space between nose 
and mouth, the under-lip ‘ pouting’ or as though, in the poet’s 
hyperbole, ‘some bee had stung it newly,’ the dimpled chin, the 
sculpturesque angle between chin and throat. Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, Lawrence, ‘American’ Stuart (the last-named the 
painter of the National Portrait Gallery’s sometime ‘ Beechey ’), 
all painted Mrs. Siddons’s eyes deep brown. 

Not seldom, someone meeting Mrs. Siddons thought her eyes 
black. No doubt, in certain lights or when their centres were 
dilated with excitement they looked black, and, as was observed, 
like an antelope’s. After spending two days in her company in 
Edinburgh at Lord Buchan’s and accompanying her singing on 
his ‘cello, Dr. Beattie stated in a letter that ‘her eyes and eye- 
brows are of the deepest black.’ A subordinate actor, Bucking- 
ham’s surveyor to her Queen Katharine, said, ‘The woman plays 
as if the thing were in earnest. She looked on me so through and 
through with her black eyes, that I would not for the world meet 
her on the stage again.’ Testimony to the extraordinary power, 
on occasions ‘ the terror,’ of Mrs. Siddons’s eyes in tragedy would 
fill half a volume. Boaden says they flamed, and Genest says 
that at certain moments ‘she seemed in a manner to turn them 
in her head.’ When she was nearly sixty, Fanny Kemble, aged 
four, on being lifted to her aunt’s lap, gazed up, and said, ‘ What 
beautiful eyes you have!’ 

In the half-length ‘1797’ Lawrence, Mrs. Siddons’s hair is 
black or extremely dark through its half-powder. The whole- 
length ‘1804’ Lawrence, also in the National Gallery, giving her 
hair in its natural colour, illustrates a sentence in Boaden’s account 
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of her public readings at a later period where he says ‘ her dark.- 
hair 4 la Grecque crossed her temples in full masses.’ This same 
whole-length shows, too, the deep setting of her eyes. Fanny 
Kemble called it ‘a handsome dark cow in a coral necklace,’ but 
added ‘O ox-eyed Juno! [meaning her aunt] forgive the 
thought.’ 

Early in her 1782-3 season Horace Walpole saw Mrs. Siddons 


‘twice, and, while finding her voice unvaried, her arms at rest 


‘not genteel,’ ‘ neither nose nor chin according to the Greek 
standard, beyond which both advance a good deal,’ spoke of her 
as having red hair or ‘ no objection to its being thought so.’ If 
the Supercritic (who, for all his prejudices and whims, remains 
the figure for whom, next after Johnson, one loves the eighteenth 
century) reported fairly, Mrs. Siddons was conforming to fashion 
by using red powder for Southerne’s Isabella in spite of the note 
in her reminiscent Memoranda, ‘ Sir Joshua approved very much 
of my hair without powder, which at that time was used in great 
profusion with a reddish-brown tint and a great quantity of 
pomatum.’ 

Mrs. Siddons’s face was ‘ seldom tinged with any colour, even 
in the whirlwind of passion,’ remarks John Wilson, and Tom 
Davies mentions that in The Fair Penitent her increasing pallor 
could be seen through her rouge. Johnson was magnificently 
exact when he thundered forth to Dr. Glover, who had submitted 
that Mrs. Siddons, though ‘ a prodigious fine woman,’ was ‘ much 
finer on the stage, when adorned by art,’ ‘ Sir, on the stage art 
does not adorn her, nature adorns her there, and art glorifies her.’ 

In using little rouge she was carrying out her own conception 
of tragedy, that on which she relied when at her last sitting as 
the Tragic Muse she dissuaded Reynolds from his after-thought 
of adding colour to the face, because she considered whiteness 
more ‘deeply accordant’ (to quote her Memoranda) ‘ with the 
chilly and concentrated musings of pale melancholy.’ 

By nature she was the pale brunette we see in Lawrence's 
‘1797’ portrait. Sir Walter Armstrong, in his volume on Gains- 
borough, says that in his opinion ‘the peculiar white bloom’ of 
her skin in Gainsborough’s portrait ‘is due to the fact that she 
sat in her paint.’ To look at Lawrence’s National Gallery whole- 
length is to realise the brunette character of her head from the 
almost swarthiness incident to the flesh tints of an aging woman 
of her colouring of eyes and hair. 

By the magic that belongs to great players Mrs. Siddons could 
look taller than her actual height, which, says Tom Davies, ‘rose 
above the middle stature, but not too much so.” Whenever she 
was on the stage she ‘filled’ it. George Bartley, having acted 
with her, described how, like some heroic caryatid, she seemed 
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to uphold a central archway when she ‘advanced rapidly’ and 
‘suddenly stopped’ beneath it. As Volumnia she’ absolutely 
justified her son’s august simile, 

My mother bows ; 


As if Olympus to a molehill should 
In supplication nod, 


and ‘towered,’ said Charles Young, ‘above all around her.’ ° 
When she played Desdemona.immediately after Lady Macbeth 
it was observed that she seemed less tall than in her previous 
incarnation. 

People speak of Mrs. Siddons as all grace and majesty, and, 
among a hundred testimonies to this, Tate Wilkinson’s, for its 
very naiveté, stands out, where, recalling her 1777 season in 
York, he comments ‘ In her Arpasia, I recollect her fall and figure 
after the dying scene was noticed, as most elegant; nor indeed 
do I recognise such a mode of disposing the body in so picturesque 
and striking a manner as Mrs. Siddons does on such prostrate 
occasions.” Yet, in her basic sincerity as an artist, Mrs. Siddons 
could completely forgo obvious charm when she felt it truer 
to the part to do so. Her gradual, restless death in Queen 
Katharine, her realisation of starvation in Jane Shore, of being 
painfully poisoned in Congreve’s Zara, the reeling exultation of 
her Volumnia, in which ‘ her action lost all grace,’ were faithful 
to nature,-intensely emotional, but not, in the superficial sense, 
beautiful. Something of this realism 4 outrance—which seems 
so unlike the general Kemble theory of art as classic heightening 
or what Fanny Kemble terms ‘ a noble ideal beauty ’—was in the 
mind of Mrs. Siddons when, to prove to Sir Walter Scott that 
tensity and concentration are all in all in acting, she assumed 
the rigid, narrowed attitude of an Egyptian statue, and with this 
abnegation of gesture spoke Lear’s curse. Scott was convinced. 
She ‘made,’ he says, ‘ hair rise and flesh creep.’ 

Mrs. Siddons cared little how other actresses had dealt with 
any critical part as a whole or with those electric ‘bursts’ for 
which the old audiences were always on the watch. She showed 
herself an original and great artist in that Nature was her sole 
standard and referee, and it was this that made her acting ‘ all 
truth and daylight,’ as Kitty Clive called it. When Dr. Johnson 
asked her ‘which of Shakespeare’s characters she was most 
pleased with,’ her ruling inspiration prompted her reply that she 
thought Queen Katharine ‘the most natural.’ Anecdotes of her 
stilted phraseology in everyday life are no evidence of her having © 
been stagy in the theatre. Stothard held her inalienable gravity 
in society a proof of her naturalness. ‘It would have been,’ he 
said, ‘as out of character in her to have formed her manners by 
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those of the ordinary rate of persons, as it would be in a very tall 
woman to walk stooping.’ 

While she was acting she was most herself; so truly so that 
when Queen Charlotte, after her first introduction at Buckingham 
House, expressed surprise at her composure, and said she con- 
ducted herself as though she had been used to a Court, Mrs. 
Siddons, reverting to this remark in her Memoranda, gave it a 
profound explanation by adding that ‘at any rate, she had fre- 
quently personated queens.’ Her letters, similarly, are sown 
with sentences from Shakespeare and Milton. Their level was 
hers, and she lacked humour to dissemble her natural taste. 
Nothing in her personality was affected, nothing was vulgar. 
What Johnson said after her visit to Bolt Court, that she ‘ left 
nothing behind her to be censured or despised,’ might irrefrag- 
ably have stood in her epitaph. ‘Pray, Madam,’ asked a lady, 
addressing her, ‘ when you are to prepare yourself in a character, 
what is your primary object of attention, the superstructure, as 
it may be called, or the foundation of the part?’ To which pre- 
posterous question Mrs. Siddons made this admirable reply, 
‘When a part is first put before me for study, I look it over in a 
general way to see if it is in Nature, and if it is, I am sure it can 
be played.’ 

There never, probably, was another woman before Queen 
Victoria of whom so many people made portraits. Great or 
small, almost every ‘ Limner ’ of her time had a shot at her. She 
was painted in oil and water-colour, painted many times in 
miniature, painted from memory ; drawn in pencil, crayon, pen- 
and-ink, pastel; modelled in clay, plaster, pottery, wax, rice; 
sculptured in marble ; caricatured ; cut in paper. She made busts 
of herself in clay and plaster. Between 1783 and 1806 twenty- 
five portraits of her were hung in the Royal Academy, and every 
considerable portrait was engraved and widely distributed. 

The earliest known portraits, all assignable to her Bath years, 
are : 

1. As Euphrasia, oil painting by W. Hamilton. Exhibited 
R.A., 1780, engraved by Caldwall, 1789. 

2. Apparently in character, by Beach—‘ Beach of Bath.’ 
This oil painting was engraved by Dickinson, with the 
inscription, ‘Come, pensive Nun,’ etc., the engraving dated 
‘October 11th 1782,’ the day after her second, and 
triumphant, London début. 

8. 4 5. As Euphrasia, and as Congreve’s Zara, pastels 
or drawings, oval, by Lawrence, then the boy-artist of Bath, 
1782. Also another, in a riding dress, by Lawrence, same 
period. The engravings from all three are well known. 
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It is probable that Mrs. Inchbald’s husband antedated the 
above portraits in the early, wandering year, 1777, when, Mrs. 
Inchbald’s journal records, Mr. and Mrs. Siddons and the Inch- 
balds lodged together, and Mr. Inchbald, ‘ who laboured hard 
to become a Cosway,.. . painted in the apartment of Mrs. 
Siddons.’ 

With good sense, Chavalliaud, the sculptor of the statue 
(1897) on Paddington Green, leant only the mask of tragedy 
against Mrs. Siddons’s chair. Among extant pictures of any 
moment described as her portraits two alone have a comedy 
expression : Downman’s half-length tinted drawing (1787) with 
the ribboned cap and scalloped fichu (engraved by Tomkins, fre- 
quently reproduced), and the doubtful Hoppner—doubtful, more- 
over, as @ portrait of Mrs. Siddons—in a high beaver hat sug- 
gestive of 1790, exhibited in Les Modes a travers Trois Siécles 
Exhibition at Bagatelle, 1911.. Downman had the temerity to 
write on the back of his drawing, ‘ Off the Stage I thought her 
face more inclined to the comic.’ The dii majores, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Romney, are dead against him. Lawrence, too. 

Mrs. Siddons’s regal beauty and serious simplicity, her instinct 
for doing whatever she did in the right way, her ‘ amazing self- 
possession,’ combined to make her a perfect sitter. That she 
was a sitter able to give suggestions and not only receive the 
artist’s is known. It was she, not Reynolds, who determined 
the pose of The Tragic Muse, listening, with raised hand, to an 
inspiring voice. Thomas Phillips, lecturing to the Royal Aca- 
demy students in 1832, said she told him ‘she changed her 
position, to look at a picture hanging on the wall of the room.’ 
Her words in her Memoranda, ‘I walked up the steps, and 
instantly seated myself in the attitude in which the Tragic Muse 
now appears,’ point rather to her power of transiently identifying 
herself with her imagined character. Boaden speaks of ‘the 
astonishment of the spectators’ at some patriotic féte when she 
assumed ‘ the exact attitude’ of Brifannia on the penny. 

One’s thoughts linger on Mrs. Siddons in Reynolds’s painting- 
room. Here was a great artist expressing through his own 
media the different yet kindred art of another great artist, by 
nature a woman lovely as a goddess! Those very adjectives by 
which Goldsmith characterised Reynolds’s art, ‘ striking, resist- 
less, and grand,’ were as exactly applicable to Mrs. Siddons’s. 
Notwithstanding Sir Joshua’s habitual tranquillity, one believes 
Northcote’s statement, ‘ The picture kept him in a fever.’ 

Not every contemporary liked The Tragic Muse, which Law- 
rence, in 1823, in his presidential address to the stindexite of the 
Royal Academy, called ‘indisputably the finest female portrait 
in the world.” When it was first shown, various people, among 
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them Anna Seward, found their just taste affronted by the pre- 
sentation of a mortal in the clouds. One stickler, Thomas Cooper 
by name, writing in 1785, thus summarised the objections : 


.- . Mrs. Siddons is decently attired in the fashionable habiliments of 
twenty or thirty years ago. If this be a picture of the Tragic Muse she 
ought not to appear in a modern dress, nor ought she to be seated in an 
old arm-chair. If this be a portraiture of Mrs. Siddons, she has no busi- 
ness in the clouds, nor has she any-thing to do with her aérial attendants. 
If this be Mrs. Siddons in the character of the Tragic Muse, the first 
set of objections apply, for she is depicted out of character. If this be the 
Tragic Muse in the similitude of Mrs. Siddons, the second objections apply, 
for she is placed in a situation where Mrs. Siddons could never be. 


Concerning the date of the ‘habiliments’ this rationalist 
seems to have been correct, if we may judge by comparing the 
bodice of The Tragic Muse with Mrs. Pritchard’s bodice in 
Valentine Green’s print after Zoffany of Garrick and Mrs. Prit- 
chard in ‘ Macbeth.’ Afterwards, Reynolds again, and Hoppner, 
and Lawrence familiarised the public with living people on the 
floor of heaven. Humphry’s now celebrated portrait of the 
Ladies Maria and Horatia Waldegrave as Venus and Juno, 
possibly also his Signora Bacelli as Iris, another whole-length 
in the same Academy Exhibition (1780), antedated them all. 

Mrs. Siddons’s fame and: publicity attended her sittings to 
artists. ‘To how many of her portraits does not some story, some 
circumstantial ‘ notice,’ some well-remembered speech, or some 
dictum of contemporary criticism cling, which has come down like 
a label attached to the picture! Also the actress herself was not 
averse to talking and writing about her portraits—usually she 
pronounced the latest to be the best. 

What for her were always advertisements were for the artists 
frequently speculations. It is curious that neither Reynolds’s 
earlier Tragic Muse nor Gainsborough’s superb portrait found 
purchasers for some time. The Grosvenor House Tragic Muse, 
dated (and exhibited R.A.) 1784, waited in Reynolds’s studio till 
ex-Controller Calonne, having married the ‘ Financier’s widow in 
Lorraine’ (see Carlyle’s French Revolution), bought it in 1788. 
The Dulwich replica, dated 1789, Reynolds sold in June, 1789, to 
Noel Desenfans, the dilettante and dealer. The two canvases 
fetched Reynolds’s top prices, 800 guineas and 7351. respectively. 

Gainsborough painted his great, firm, clear portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons, seated, holding a muff, the finest non-theatrical portrait 
of an actress in the world, during March, 1785. This date we 
owe to the research of Mr. W. T. Whitley, author of Thomas 
Gainsborough, 1915. As a result of Gainsborough’s final rupture 
in 1784 with the Royal Academy the picture was not sent to 


Somerset House. 
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Its early history remains obscure. In April, 1786, it was 
hanging, ‘ unpurchased,’ in Gainsborough’s gallery in Schomberg 
House, in ‘ the ante-room.’ So says a journalist visitor quoted by 
Mr. Whitley. It was for the first time. publicly shown in the 1786 
spring exhibition in the gallery. There is no record of its having 
been still at Schomberg House at the sale there in 1789, the year 
after Gainsborough’s death. 

Did Mrs. Siddons purchase it’? ‘ For many fortunate years’ 
it ‘ adorned my father’s house,’ writes Fanny Kemble in Record of 
a Girlhood, and she laments a ‘ restoration’ which had coarsened 
its colour. The portrait was, however, sooner or later, the pro- 
perty of Mrs. Siddons’s elder son’s widow (Henry Siddons pre- 
deceased his mother) whose home was in Edinburgh. By Mrs. 
Henry Siddons it was left either to her elder daughter, Mrs. Grant 
of Rothiemurchus, who lived in India, or to her two daughters 
conjointly, and it hung in the drawing-room of the younger, Mrs. 
Mair, at 29 Abercrombie Place, Edinburgh. ‘ It was,’ writes 
Miss Mair, ‘ a common thing for notable people visiting Edin- 
burgh to be given introductions to my parents for leave to call 
and see the portrait.’ In 1862 it was sold by Major Mair to the 
National Gallery for 1000/. In June, 1917, Gainsborough’s chalk 
study for it fetched, at Christie’s, ‘ after lively competition,’ 1080 
guineas, having cost the previous owner about 100 guineas. ‘The 
painting, the nation’s property, too precious to be the sport of a 
bomb, has been out of sight since the Germans entered Antwerp. 

When the portrait was first seen it was considered admirable 
as a likeness, more so than Reynolds’s. Many years after, Mrs. 
Jameson, who knew the Kembles well, saw Mrs. Siddons ‘ seated 
near this picture, and, looking from one to the other, it was like 
her still at the age of seventy.’ Mrs. Jameson adds—writing in 
1844—that the portrait is ‘ now in the possession of Mrs. Henry 
Siddons.’ 

It is difficult not to think of Gainsborough’s Mrs. Siddons 
as taking precedence somewhere between a royal and an 
ordinary duchess. His is Mrs. Siddons as the Fine Lady, 
lofty, urbane, invulnerable. He did not see her as the sibyl, 
her thoughts on fire. Rather does his miracle of paint recall 
Campbell’s remark that this child of strolling players armed 
herself in aristocratic society with a defensive dignity. Pride, 
however, is not the deepest element in the face. Its enchantment 
is sweetness pervading innate melancholy, the confirmation it 
gives our grandsires’ reports that no man who saw Mrs. Siddons 
in her meridian ever pronounced her name without a tone and 
manner more softened than his habitual discourse. 

The brilliantly new look of this portrait that is well over a 


1 In Mrs. Siddons’s will no portrait of herself is specified. 
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century and a quarter old is surely a unique thing in art. The 

singular coldness of the powdered hair is due to the darkness of 

the colour beneath. Concerning the striped gown Fulcher, in his 

Life of Gainsborough, wrote of ‘the mixture of the two colors 

where the folds throw them in a mass, resembling dark sea-water - 
with sunshine on it.” A hundred people know ‘ Mrs. Siddons in 

the Gainsborough hat’ for one person who knows of any other 

work by Gainsborough. 

Romney, youngest of the three foremost painters of the time, 
made in 1783 an unfinished oil sketch, nearly full face, of Mrs. 
Siddons, that, judging even from photographs, is still more signi- 
ficant and lifelike than the sketch in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Romney intended a full-length—the sketch, which is 
to the waist, has a cut-down look—but Mrs. Siddons could not 
keep the appointments, and, long after, told Dr. Batty, whose 
father-in-law, Daniel Braithwaite, called by Romney his ‘ earliest 
patron,’ originally owned the sketch, that she gave ‘ one sitting, 
and one only.’ She said this when lunching with the Battys at 
Hastings, and, there, the sketch, left by Dr. Batty to his daughter, 
Mrs. Philip Martineau (by her lent to the South Kensington 
Portrait Exhibition, 1868), hung on one wall for nearly a century, ~ 
till, in 1906, it fetched 2500 guineas at Christie's, and passed out 
of sight. 

In Romney’s diary the first appointment was for the 2nd of 
February. In the March issue of The European Magazine, under 
‘The Man-Milliner,’ No. XI., appeared this note: ‘ Romney has 
not made much progress with Mrs. Siddons—indeed she has yet 
had but one sitting ; it is to be a whole-length.’ 

An unsigned engraving ascribed to Bartolozzi is extant which 
was either a disgraceful worsening of ‘ the Martineau sketch’ or 
taken from that alleged copy by Romney the one or two notices 
of which need investigation. 

When Hayley told Romney people thought his sketch superior 
to Reynolds’s picture Romney replied, ‘ people know nothing of 
the matter, for it is not.’ Had he carried the portrait further it 
might have been the most penetrative of his works, as free as the 
sketch from his temptation to be sugary. He had found a sitter 
whose strangeness in beauty called forth his utmost sympathy. 
Aged twenty-eight, she was ‘pretty Siddons,’ a ‘soft, sweet 
creature,’ and in the sketch Romney thrillingly expressed 


The witchery of Eyes, the Grace that tips 
The inexpressible douceur of Lips. 
He expressed, moreover, as momentously Mrs. Siddons’s dra- 
matic personality in her earnest glance, in her pose of brooding 
reverie, as the more deliberate Reynolds expressed it in his 
Vor. LXXXII—No. 487 28 
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apotheosis of her as the Tragic Muse. The critic of the Morning 
Chronicle (May 8, 1786) without exaggeration called Romney’s 
portrait his ‘incomparable head of Mrs. Siddons, which Raphael 
would be glad of, penetrated by something superior even to Taste! ’ 
Perhaps Raphael was suggested by the right arm of the sketch 
which crosses the breast in a Fornarina line. 

In order that portrait art should come by its own the psychology 
of three people, the one who paints the portrait, the one who sits 
for it, and the one who looks at it, is involved. For the last, the 
first works. His appeal is to him. Ina great picture, whether 
portrait or landscape or any mixture of both, there is one quality 
every sensitive spectator, however unlearned, can appreciate. 
That quality is the enthusiasm with which it was painted. Sud- 
denly to come into the presence of a work painted with this gusto, 
this concentration, this something superior even to Taste, ‘ brings 
tears to one’s eyes,’ ‘makes one flush all over ’—so susceptible 
people report the reflected glow. Mrs. Siddons bore her testimony 
to it when, seeing for the first time Apollo Belvedere in the Louvre 
(1814) she said, ‘ What a great idea it gives us of God, to think 
that He has made a human being capable of fashioning so divine 
a form!’ The mystery of art is the emotion it arouses in those 
who know nothing of its technique. 

The reason great painters’ portraits of Mrs. Siddons are master- 
pieces among their works, the reason the world wants to go on 
looking at them, and never tires, is that they were painted at 
white heat. The ‘something superior even to Taste’ was the 
artist’s rapture in creating his personal version of a beauty that 
was both of soul and body. Each of these painters put his best, 
and the best of her, into his portrait. Each painted not alone 
the features, but what was then rightly distinguished as. the 
countenance. 

‘ One is led to the conviction that the great artist acted as a 
touchstone to the great artist, and that the power of Mrs. Siddons 
did as much to kindle the power of the painter as the power of 
the painter has done in communicating to later generations her 
extraordinary individuality. None but a great actress could have 
taken the glorious pose of The Tragic Muse, and, equally, none 
but a great painter could so have seized and immortalised it. 

The treatment in art of the face and form of Mrs. Siddons 
might serve for a test as to which portrait painters of the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century were good artists. Three famous 
contemporaries painted her, each from a different standpoint, each 
according to his temperament. In the great, blue Gainsborough 
we get the almost bravura strength of the confident and competent 
woman. Reynolds’s Tragic Muse, with its symbolism of her 
calling and élection, gives a fuller, more poetic realisation of the 
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great artist in her. The Romney sketch is just a moment’s monu-” 
ment. The thing breathes the passionate impression one can 
imagine a face so beautiful making on an artist with his tools about 
him. To these leading and typical portraits may be added the 
mask-like sketch in the Victoria and Albert Museum, classic in 
style, and showing intimate knowledge of the structure of the face 
portrayed. 


FLORENCE Mary PARSONS. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SOME HUMOURS OF BOYHOOD 


In these dark and troublous days there is some excuse for those 
who crave innocent amusement, especially if it be fleeting in 
character ; not enduring enough to modify permanently or bane- 
fully the serious background of life, but bright enough to relieve 
tension of nerves and the pressure of anxiety for a short hour 
or two. 

It has occurred to me to offer a very modest contribution to 
the satisfaction of this demand by retailing some of the oddities, 
whimsicalities, and thought-tangles of schoolboys which have quite 
unconsciously been offered to myself and a few colleagues during 
the last half-century. Interspersed among them I have preserved 
one letter from a parent in which the humour is quite as uncon- 
scious, though not so startling, so fresh, so daring. Further, I 
would say by way of preface that I have tried to steer clear of a 
dismal form of anecdotage which is certainly congenial to school- 
masters, consisting of the hashing up of stories pointless to ali 
hearers except Latin or Greek scholars, or to academically minded 
teachers familiar with the minutiae of the class-room life. Of 
most of those here recorded I can guarantee the authenticity. 
Some few have been given me by men of unimpeachable char- 
acter who were at the time of telling not so vivacious as to-be a 
prey to their imagination, nor so tired as to be failing in memory. 

A word first as to boys’ humour. It is sometimes maintained 
that boys—by which I mean from nine to sixteen years of age— 
are humorous by nature, just as they are generally the reverse of 
serious. This is only true with a large qualification. The 
humour of the young is nearly always limited by the narrowness 
of their experience. The humour of adults is conditioned by their 
experience no less rigidly. Probably we all know people who 
relish the incongruities between the ideal and the actual with a 
rich and abounding mirthfulness so long as they themselves are 
not a part of the picture. They cannot see anything ludicrous 
in anything they have ever said or done simply because their own 
dignity and importance are to them basal facts of experience, 
forming a background against which nothing ridiculous or even 
trivial can appear: and when from the mouth of another words 
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are heard implying that that background is non-existent they” 
resent the profane jest no less than if there had been some rude 
tampering with the fundamental assumptions of their religion. 

Hence young people often enjoy a joke partially ; sometimes 
they fail to see it, but oftener they see. it but it does not strike 
them as ludicrous because the context of the fact in real life is 
not in their minds at all. Very often only a little of the context 
is familiar to them, and the joke is for that reason only slightly 
amusing to them. So it is interesting to note that as a rule the 
perpetrators of blunders see nothing comic in their blunders 
though they may admit there is something wrong. Occasionally, 
however, it is as if a mist fell from the eyes of the mind, and the 
author, when confronted with his own words, is quite unable to 
imagine what made him write what he has written. 

It would be possible to arrange the following observations 
on men and things into separate classes, but I think it is prefer- 
able: to treat the subject discursively, only beginning roughly 
with those drawn from that unfailing storehouse, the papers in 
Scripture Knowledge done by the more youthful students. 

‘Give an account of Balaam.’ Answer: ‘ Balaam was a 
prophet who lived a long way off. After a while he went out a 
ride on his donkey, and he got very angry with the donkey and 
hit him : and a voice from heaven said ‘‘ You must not hit the 
donkey : it is holy ground.’’’ The boy who wrote this may be 
still at Eton, and if his eye should fall on this record, will he 
recognise his handiwork? I trow not. 

Question-: ‘ Who spoke the following words, and in what cir- 
cumstances, ‘‘ It is better to fall into the hands of God than into 
the hands of man’’ ?’ Answer: ‘These words were spoken by 
King Ahasuerus when they cut off his head and threw it over the 
wall.’ 

It is commonly supposed that this kind of statement is due 
to a rampant imagination : the truth is that only a strange want 
of imagination makes such an answer possible. One of the great 
educational needs of the day is some knowledge of how to cultivate 
the imagination of children. It may be that ill-judged inter- 
ference with a child’s silent musings often destroys a natural 
salutary process. 

The next illustrates a common tendency to blend isolated 
bits of knowledge and acquiesce in a nonsensical result ; on a theory 
which must be extensively held by young boys that no one need 
be surprised at any statement made in the classroom. ‘ Who 
were the Pharisees?’ ‘The Pharisees were people who fasted 
in public and in secret devoured widows’ houses.” So nearly 
right as almost to afford a parallel to Mr. Chesterton’s instance 
of a statement at once accurate and misleading, e.g. ‘ a description 
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of an Italian violinist with a strong taste for theology would not 
at once suggest the Emperor Nero.’ Some of the best of the mie 
takes are very nearly being quite right : such as that of the Baboo 
who, in an impressive but florid peroration to his speech contrast- 
ing the different stages of human life, remarked that in youth we 
sow the seed, in age we cut corns. 

Sometimes the quaintness of the answer lies merely in the 
choice of words: generally adjectives, e.g. ‘Contrast the char- 
acters of Moses and Joshua.’ Answer: ‘Joshua was a great 
captain, strong and valiant : Moses was nothing but weak, meek, 
and old.” But the same contributor a few weeks after adopted 
the more conventional method of confusion of information. I 
had explained to the boys at length the meaning of the saying 
about @ prophet being not without honour save in his own country, 
and illustrated it by reference to the parallel ‘ No hero is a hero 
to his own valet.’ The explanation took a good ten minutes, and 
the result was hardly encouraging. ‘This text means that no 
prophet is a prophet to his own valet. This means that we ought 
to be very kind to servants.’ In the last instance one notices the 
uneasy coda, the addition made from a feeling that the first state- 
ment ends too abruptly. mai” 

Of that class a prime specimen may be quoted from a long- 
forgotten article by Mr. Raven called ‘ Recreations of a Peda- 
gogue.” ‘ What was the Latus Clavus?’ Answer: ‘ An orna- 
ment on the toga worn by Senators in ancient Rome.’ So far 
fairly correct : but the literary aspirant thought his remark wanted 
rounding off. So he added ‘It gave them right of admission to 
the Cloaca Maxima.’ 

Not exactly from a Scripture paper but on a kindred subject 
was an account of the three Creeds, vouched for by the late 
H. W. Moss, Headmaster of Shrewsbury : 

‘A long time ago they wrote the Apostles’ Creed. Nobody 
believed it. So they waited a bit and wrote the Nicene Creed. 
Still nobody believed it. So they waited a bit and wrote the 
Athanasian Creed : and they had to believe that.’ 

As a contribution to general knowledge I was given in 1892 
the following from Cheltenham: ‘By whom is the Basque 
language still spoken?’ Answer. ‘By no one except the 
Arch-Basque of Canterbury.’ At the time this was reported 
Dr. Temple occupied Lambeth: and the tableau of that hard- 
worked dignitary spending an uncertain amount of time weekly 
in a monologue which ex hypothesi no one could either answer or 
understand, is certainly novel. 

Occasionally a statement is made which the writer himself 
a week after cannot recognise as his own. A fine-grown lad of 
seventeen was asked in 1890 to explain the terms Catholic, 
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Roman Catholic, Anglo-Catholic : and in the course of his answer* 
he committed himself to the remark ‘The Roman Catholics were 
the only people who kept the true faith at the time of the 
Reformation.’ So a week later, when commenting on the papers 
looked over, and not being certain as to this youth’s antecedents, 
I cautiously asked him ‘X, were you by chance brought up a 
Roman Catholic?’ When he had thoroughly taken in what the 
question was, he vouchsafed no answer, but assumed an eloquent 
expression of face as if something unutterably absurd had been 
hinted at. When confronted with the written word his coun- 
tenance relapsed into its normal blank. My impression is that 
some friend whom he trusted not wisely but too well had been 
‘pulling his leg.’ 

It is, I think, the main test of the quality of wae utterances 
that they should be genuine as well as authentic. Some few 
are just open to a suspicion of the adult mind having been at 
work. They are just a liftle too clever, but still are worth record- 
ing. One was told me about twelve years ago. ‘Trace the 
growth of the power of Parliament during the time of the Tudors.’ 
Answer : ‘ In the reign of Elizabeth the Commons were always 
petitioning the Sovereign to marry : a thing they would not have 
dreamt of doing in the time of Henry the Eighth.’ 

Two renderings from the Latin poets stand out in my memory. 
T give the original from the description of the cattle plague in the 
Georgics, though the raciness of the translation is independent of 
the words from which it is taken. N.B.—If a jaded schoolmaster 
is in search of an emollient of his cares, let him set the cattle 
plague in Virgil as an ‘ Unseen ’ to an unlinguistic class of sixteen 
or seventeen years of age. The following result is a specimen : 


Et quatit aegros 
tussis anhela sues et faucibus angit obesis. 


Tussis the translator thought meant a ‘tooth,’ and so this picture 
of country-life emerges : ‘ A sick pig shakes her infirm teeth, and 
snaps with worn-out jaws.’ 

The next is hardly credible, but is the ipsissima verba of a 
strapping lad of seventeen. It certainly was written with bona 
fides and without a suspicion there was anything improbable in 
the alleged incident. The Latin was quite unconnected with his 
English except that it contained the name of the constellation, 
Ursa. ‘A she-bear begat a glow-worm, untimely.’ A scientific 
friend to whom I wrote the news of this event rejoined that it 
was indeed a fact of the highest biological interest. 

A very diverting way of teaching English literature is to 
dictate some stanzas of a poem, leaving out certain words to be 
filled in by the boys. Their conjectures are always interesting 
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and sometimes let down a shaft into the abyss of their mental 
processes. A child of eleven was told to finish the quotation 


’Tis better to have loved and lost: 


and his experience of life suggested the excellently metrical line 
Than never to have loved, and won. 


Again, I was once talking over the lovely serenade of Sir W. 
Davenant’s, The lark now leaves his. watery nest ; and when we 
came to the end of the second stanza, 


Then ope thy window and begin the dawn, 


T missed out the last two words and produced the inevitable 


emendation : 
Then ope thy window and begin to yawn. 


The same remark applies to that rendering as was made on 
a mis-heard refrain of an old English song. The correct version 
a 


was: 
’Tis dabbling in the dew makes the milkmaids fair; 


but one of the audience insisted afterwards on knowing why 
‘dabbling in the dew makes the milkmaids swear.’ A friend 
remarked that whether correct or not the latter was far more 
probable. 

Again, when we were conning over the noble ode To Althaea : 
from Prison, I felt sure that some of the class were out of touch 
with the poem and had not caught its drift. So after explaining 
that the lover-prisoner when he had sight of his lady forgot his 
captivity, I asked X what the lines meant : 

Enlarged winds that curl the flood 
Know no such liberty. 
‘Such liberty as what or whose?’ The youth, who stam- 
mered, puckered his brow, and after a long pause with the utmost 
gravity answered ‘ Such liberty as his when he’d got rid of her.’ 

To revert to ecclesiastical subjects, a well-grown and very 
_ industrious lad of seventeen in his Sunday Questions thirty years 
ago faced the question of the origin of the Septuagint and thought 
somewhat rashly that Dean Stanley would be a safe guide. The 
result of contact with the Dean’s wide range and allusive style 
was the following : ‘ A long time ago Thucydides, Lord Clarendon, 
and Sir W. Raleigh sat down at a table: and the result of their 
laborious toil was the Septuagint.’ Yet all the rest of the paper 
was quite well done. 

Tt is only very rarely that a Public School master has the 
pleasure of being regaled with remarks indicating the premature 
wisdom ‘which smacks of priggishness. Such would be more 
likely to be culled from youngsters who had been brought up 
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alone : that is, mainly in the company of adults. What sounds~° 
priggish from their mouths is couched in abnormally good 
English. 

One young hero of the age of eight was walking to church 
on Sunday morning along with a youthful female cousin. The 
parents were in front, one of whom was a keen member of the 
excellent society known as the Mothers’ Union. So the little 
lady cousin aged seven was heard to ask ‘Is Aunt So-and-So 
a member of the Union? She ought to be, you know, ’cos she 
has five children.’ The other answered ‘Oh! but the number of 
children has nothing to do with it. We read that Ahab had 
seventy sons in Samaria; but I never heard that Jezebel was a 
member of the Mothers’ Union.’ 

Any general paper is likely to be productive of mirth if the 
boys are young enough. To a low division in 1Vth Form at 
Eton in 1882 I set a concluding question designed to give scope 
to the greatest ignoramus among them: ‘ What has been the 
happiest day of your life?’ One boy, trying to say the right thing, 
answered ‘My Baptism.’ Another, with a far more mundane 
view of the matter, and leaving abundant scope for conjecture,- 
replied ‘The day my aunt was married.’ This leaves one pon- 
dering whether he was thinking of the back view of the disap- 
pearing bride, or recalling the ample store of wedding cake; or 
perhaps both. We shall never know. 

If there are any young men left after the War wlio are 
inclined to enter the noble profession of teacher in the Preparatory 
Schools, they should bend their energies to extracting original 
essays in English from the youngsters. These always are the 
source of the richest, freshest observations, and even if there were 
no other purpose to be served by such essays except the refresh- 
ing of the weary pedagogue it is to be hoped that the movement 
for this form of training in English Literature will never 
languish. Scarcely any kind of ‘intellectual effort on the part of 
the boys shows such rapid and certain improvement as essay- 
writing on very simple subjects. At one school a visitor was 
detailing his successes in this work, and read aloud a specimen 
letter from a boy of sixteen. One of the staff interrupted him 
gloomily from the corner, ‘ Why, none of our parents could write 
so well as that.’ 

An appealing reminiscence was given me by the late Dr. 
Hornby, who about ten years ago had been looking over the 
papers of the Entrance Scholarships at Eton. The short essay 
took the form of a prospective narrative: “ Write an account 
of your life as you foresee it up to the age of forty-five.’ The 
writer, with the snows of thirteen winters on his head, described 
the prosperous finish to his school and University career: the 
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entry into a profession, and the rewards of labour. ‘Then at 
twenty-eight years of age I married, and when I was twenty- 
nine my wife presented me with a son and heir. No one can 
possibly know the full joys of fatherhood save one who has been 
a father.’ 

It is sincerely to be hoped that these thrilling words may 
have their due effect on the rising generation after the days of 
peace have begun. 

The two following instances are difficult to classify, but that 
is no reason for their omission. They both occurred, if I am not 
mistaken, at Haileybury. 

Among celebrities of whom a brief account was demanded 
occurred the great names of Copernicus and Galileo. The view 
of these worthies taken by one youthful writer was as follows : 
‘Copernicus is a mixture of copper and nickel. Galileo cared 
for none of these things.’ 

About 1903 a piece of French was set for translation narrating 
an incident connected with a tired traveller arriving at a country 
hostelry. The host suggested that he should without delay have 
some supper and go to bed. According to the text ‘ II ne se fit 
pas prier’ : but according to the translation ‘ He did not see fit 
to say his prayers.’ 

It will be felt that the above contributions to the gaiety of 
life have nothing to do with the large and difficult subject of the 
humour of boyhood. Is there, in short, such a thing as a boy’s 
sense of humour which differs generically from a man’s? If so, 
do the above-mentioned aberrations from correctness of state- 
ment throw any light on the difference? 

I should say, none. The very essence of the funniness of 
schoolboy mistakes is their being undesigned. The slightest 
‘suspicion of intention in them makes them dull. Indeed, nothing 
as a rule is duller than a young person’s laboured wit. Among 
schoolboys such wit is elaborated against masters who are poor 
disciplinarians, and before an adult can laugh at it he must think 
himself back into the childish mind, divesting himself of the 
adult’s interpretation of the gravity of life, except as a back- 
ground to the comic incident which must not be rudely obtruded. 

Occasionally the unsuspiciousness of the master gives a flavour 
to a boy’s impudence. In 1872 we were asked in a philological 
paper what English words were connected with the word lepus, 
the Latin for a hare. One boy wrote ‘ From this word we have 
on the one hand “‘ leap’’: on the other, ‘‘ Puss.’’’ Not a bad 
quip of its sort, but much improved when the good old scholar, 
as we thought him, gravely discussed both derivatives, sum- 
ming up his verdict by saying that while for the former the 
evidence was very weak, for the latter there was, in strictness, 
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no evidence at all: ‘the derivation, in short, is quite incorrect, 
altogether untenable.’ 

It is, however, interesting to compare a grown-up lady’s uncon- 
scious humour with that of boys; and it will be seen at once that 
the unconsciousness is vitally necessary to the comicality of the 
words spoken or written. A good many years ago a mother of 
an only son, to whom she was devoted, wrote to the Headmaster 
of a boarding school which we will call Upperton to enter the 
boy’s name for some few years ahead. The Headmaster was a 
total stranger : the letter, however, was eight full sides of paper, 
six containing a mass of facts about the boy’s relations, distant 
and near, his half-sisters being prominent in the catalogue. On 
the seventh page the writer made a fresh start: ‘Now I am 
going to ask you a few questions: (1) On what soil does Upper- 
ton stand? I mean, is it alluvial, or Permian or chalky or clay? 
(2) Is the situation of Upperton high or low? (3) Is the worship 
in Chapel high or low? ’ and so on for a page and a half more. So 
that even a bad pun, if made unintentionally, may be quite 
nourishing in the memory. 

But of all tableaux that I have heard described the following 
illustrates most clearly the two chief ingredients of a really suc- _ 
cessful ‘ ragging ’ of a master : first, the laborious thinking out of 
a scheme by the delinquents, contrasting strangely with their 
general insouciance as to their duty; secondly, the contribu- 
tion made unwittingly by the master. After prolonged deliber- 
ation and at the cost of some shillings, two virtuous prefects in 
a large school procured a small inusical-box which could be 
worked, with a kind of time-fuse, to begin its tiresome little tune 
not at once but at a given moment some time after being wound 
up. This instrament was stowed away under a small dais on 
which the master’s chair was set, and punctually it fulfilled its 
task by striking up a silly jingling tune just half-way through a 
lesson on the Macedonian Wars in Livy, or some classical subject 
equally remote from the surroundings. The boys—mostly about 
seventeen years old—were all in the secret, and it is to be believed 
that the attention they gave to the manceuvres of Aemilius Paullus 
was unusually fitful, as there was an agony of suspense lest the 
machinery should fail to work. But the delight at their own 
successful plot was immeasurably enhanced when Mr. G. at the 
opening of the queer jerky strains took the class into his con- 
fidence by saying ‘ Hullo! the Headmaster’s children are serenad- 
ing me,’ and, flinging the window open, looked up and down a 
spacious terrace outside. Though no children were visible this 
crude and hasty explanation of the music satisfied him completely, 
and, greeting the Headmaster just outside the class-room, he nar- 
rated the incident from his own point of view, with some inoppor- 
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tune merriment, in the hearing of the class. ‘There the matter 
might have ended, but those who had engineered the drama so 
far could not brook the want of a conclusion to the story, and so, 
though at the risk to their own skins, they plunged the next day 
deeper into the racy venture. They rescued the box, reset it, and 
laid it this time not under but on the dais ; that is, openly under 
Mr. G.’s chair. Twenty minutes after the prosy construing 
lesson began, some boy drearily bungling over the movements of 
the Macedonian phalanx, the tune, now familiar to all, began 
again, but in a tone of insistence not to be denied, untrammelled 
and unmuffied with a sounding-board below it, and nothing above 
it but the sitting figure of the now undeceived pastor of the young. 
The effect was admirable. With an appearance of forced calm 
he said ‘ Ah! I see. Now we will soon put a stop to this.’ 
Seizing the poker and shifting the chair he proceeded to belabour 
the offending little machine, thinking to evince his mastery over 
the situation by smashing it at the first stroke. Not so. Blow 
after blow descended, but the jingle continued—more syncopated, 
more hopelessly and trivially irrelevant, than on the preceding 
day, and a great deal louder. The end at last came, and the 
formal indictment—very different from the interim report already 
given by word of mouth—was sent in, the Headmaster’s share 
in the matter being the most difficult of all: namely, to main- 
tain an austere demeanour while punishing the culprits. 

To prevent a very possible misconception arising from the two 
last incidents quoted, I wish to say that the immense improve- 
ment which has taken place in the teaching and discipline of 
the Public Schools is due not only to the masters being men of 
a human type as compared with the older generation, but also 
to the teaching being far more lively in the true sense of .the 
word. Many of the boys’ escapades in the class-room in old days 
were due to sheer boredom. 

Lastly, let it not be inferred that parents’ letters are un- 
acceptable to schoolmasters. There should be, and nowadays 
generally is, a frank co-operation -between the two groups, as 
the gulf between them is getting to be bridged. No good tutor 
ever resents the parents’ anxiety, but on the contrary welcomes 
any fresh information. Even if he may sometimes think the 
suggestions are hardly reasonable, he will be repaid by finding 
that they are occasionally amusing. 

E. Lyrrevton. ” 





A PLEA FOR BRITISH TRADE 


WE are still in the critical days of the War, and while these last 
a deep responsibility rests upon all parties to force no issue which 
disunites our people. But every month strengthens the hope 
that we may soon be able to deal with the problems which will 
follow peace, and no excuse need perhaps be offered for discussing 
freely the needs of British trade. If in doing that we cannot avoid 
some difference of opinion, for we are dealing with problems as 
difficult and as important as any which statesmen have to solve, 
Free Traders and Tariff Reformers may at least debate them in 
the spirit of men who wish to take sides as little as possible just 
now. The object of this paper is to consider some of the neces- 
sities of British commerce in the light of the experience suggested 
by the War—an experience as grave and as inspiring as any 
modern nation has passed through. 

For this purpose certain assumptions must be made. First, 
we must assume that the War will end in a defeat of Germany 
so decisive as to destroy for no brief period the influence and 
ambitions of her aggressive military caste. If that end were not 
attained, there could be no lasting peace in Europe, and no pos- 
sibility of building up trade relations of a permanent and peaceful 
kind. The nations of the West would live under a perpetual 
menace, preoccupied not with progress but with problems of 
defence, and merely sharpening their weapons for a renewal of 
the War. Secondly, we must assume that the conclusion of 
peace will leave us bound by many ties to our Allies, their creditors 
for large advances which make their prosperity important to us, 
their debtors for many unforgotten proofs of comradeship and 
common interests. Between ourselves and the great Republics 
of Russia, France and the United States we may hope for a 
sympathy and understanding closer than we have ever known 
before. Between ourselves and the free monarchies of Italy 
and Belgium, of Roumania and Serbia, and of a recon- 
stituted Greece we shall have strengthened long-established 
friendships. And with all alike it will be one of the main 
objects of our policy to maintain the intimate relations we 
have formed. All these countries, faced, as they will be, with a 
serious financial and economie situation, will expect the most 
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liberal help that we can give them in developing their trade, and 
it will be to our interest to encourage their prosperity. In these 
circumstances it is not only Free Traders who will feel the diffi- 
culty of offering them less favourable terms than we have offered 
them for many years past, and of levying new duties on the pro- 
ducts which they wish to sell. And thirdly, we must assume, 
what is certain, that the strongest possible desire will be felt to 
recognise, in every way that gratitude and admiration can do, 
the debt due from the British people to the men of their own 
blood, and to strengthen those ideals of unity and freedom which 
danger only deepens and which neither time nor distance can 
destroy. 

Beyond these governing assumptions there are other points 
on which most people will agree. It will be generally admitted 
that we shall have to maintain for years to come defensive forces 
more nearly proportionate than hitherto to the vastness of the 
Empire which we hold. Whatever may have been possible in 
the past—and it is at least open to question whether in recent 
years our armaments and the commitments of our Foreign Office 
kept pace with each other—it will not be possible for us in future 
to base our preparations for defence on the assumption that we 
can hold aloof from continental interests or are immune from 
continental dangers. The world is growing daily smaller. Guns 
bridge mountains and threaten to bridge seas. Even America, 
in spite of all her wishes and traditions, has been forced into the 
orbit of Europe. For good or ill we shall be compelled after the 
War to reject all ideas of isolation, and to regard ourselves more 
unmistakably than ever as a part of the family of European 
nations. The theory of the balance of power is capable of grave 
abuse. But it was a wise instinct which made earlier generations 
resist at any cost the attempts of Spain and France to dominate 
Europe. And the same instinct will compel us to guard ourselves 
securely against such attempts on the part of Germany again. It 
will be admitted also that, if certain industries which cannot hold 
their own in competition are proved to be of vital importance to 
our security in time of war, it may be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to keep them in existence at some economic sacrifice on 
mnilitary grounds. We must not run short of necessities. 
We must place security first. But a schedule of essen- 
tial industries is by no means easy to draw up. Even 
dyes and magnetos are raw materials which other indus- 
tries require. We must have access to the best that are 
going, for we could not afford to let any competitor use better 
dyes, for instance, than our own. Moreover, it is improbable 
that any nation, however scientific and far-sighted, will ever be 
able to avoid altogether in the event of war a shortage in some 
department of supply, and it is certain that Germany with all 
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her ingenuity and preparation has suffered in this respect far 
more than we. 

It will be admitted again that we must expect in future more 
action and initiative on the part of our Government and less 
acquiescence in the old rule of laissez faire, though that does not 
necessarily mean great schemes of expropriation, or Government 
officials infinitely multiplied to take over the management of 
every department of affairs. Government control has not always 
proved a step towards public economy, and public economy will 
be the most imperative necessity for any Government which 
survives the War. But there will certainly be demands for 
Ministries of Commerce and of Labour, for a more efficient 
Foreign Office, for a more active Consular Service, for the con- 
centration of more brains and thought and money on all problems 
of production and of distribution, and on developing the material 
resources of the Empire more vigorously than before. It will 
be admitted also that, whatever else the War has altered, it has 
only confirmed more conclusively than ever our absolute depen- 
dence on our Fleet. ‘The submarine problem must find its solution 
and the sea-ways be kept open for our people. We cannot live 
without our imports, and, important as corn-production during 
war-time is, no corn-law bounties can do the Navy’s work. But 
beyond the command of the seas the War has proved that we need 
to possess for our security at least half of the merchant shipping of 
the world. For the sake of the Navy, if for no other consider- 
ation, we must maintain our carrying trade. We must be free 
to enter every port and to pick up cargoes in every harbour in 
the world. We must run no risk of losing the lead we have 
secured in ships, in shipbuilding, in seamen, in every form of 
sea-borne commerce which helps to maintain our maritime reserve. 
The margin of safety in this particular can never be too large, 
and any step that checked or discouraged our shipping activities 
would be worse than folly, it would be dangerous to the State. 
It is admitted—it is unhappily beyond question—that after the 
War we shall be burdened with an unexampled debt, and that 
our manufacturers and producers, paying a heavier income tax 
than any in Europe, faced hy high prices and scarcity in most of 
the materials on which industry depends, and threatened with 
sharp competition, not only from unfriendly nations but from 
néutrals whom the War has enabled to accumulate, in spite of 
all losses, considerable resetves of wealth, will need every market 
that they can possibly capture, every outlet and opportunity of 
trade they can secure. It is admitted that, though cheapness is 
not the sole aim of existence, we must, if we are to hold our trade 
in néutral markets, be able to sell our goods there at least as 
cheaply as our rivals, and must for this purpose buy our raw 
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materials at the very lowest prices that we can. And lastly it is 
admitted that in our unique position we depend upon imports far 
more than any other nation, for the supply of food and raw 
materials by which our workmen and our people live. 

The advocates of a scientific tariff would probably allow that 
in this situation there are many problems for which the imposition 
of duties upon imports offers no complete or adequate solution. The 
strongest political plea for Mr. Chamberlain’s policy—and its 
political appeal was never stronger than to-day—was the desire to 
promote Imperial Unity even at the cost of some sacrifice on the 
part of the Mother Country. Its strongest economic argument 
perhaps was that a skilfully devised system of tariffs, a pro- 
tected market secured at home by Government for certain great 
industries favoured by the State, enables those industries to work 
on such a scale that, in order to crush competitors, they can afford 
to take risks and losses which unprotected industries cannot. 
Whether this economic advantage, purchased at the expense of 
the consumers, who, after all, are no inconsiderable element in 
any State, and limited, as it probably must be, to certain selected 
and powerful interests, is worth the loss and mischief which it 
generally entails, we need not stop to argue here. But the wisest 
advocates of tariffs have never claimed for them more than a 
limited effect. Tariffs, for instance, would not stop German 
immigration or German espionage. Tariffs alone could hardly 
stop trade between Germany and England, if the needs of each 
country demanded the exchange of goods. Imposed by us, they 
might divert, they could notruin, German commerce. They could 
not prevent indirect trade, three-cornered trade, from going on. 
Tariffs, moreover, against other countries could do nothing to 
lessen, they could only add to, the scarcity and expensiveness of 
our food supply. They could add nothing except cost to the raw 
materials that we require. And the termination of the War, we 
are agreed, will be no moment when any one of us would wish 
to add to the charges which any class of the community has to 
bear. Even a ten per cent. duty on all imports, manufactures 
and raw materials alike—a suggestion which is said to have had 
some sanction from Lord Cromer—would strike at our ship- 
building at an hour when it will need, on military grounds alone, 
every stimulus that we can give it. And if our system of free 
ports is responsible—and the fact is not seriously disputed—for 
our enormous carrying trade, and for the vast businesses connected 
with it, insurance, banking, international finance, which have 
made London the clearing-house and the financial centre of the 
world, British traders have a right to ask that no abstract devotion 
to any theory of tariffs should be allowed in a time of grave 
national necessity to imperil that source of prosperity and power. 
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The question of the possibility of future trade with Germany, 
a Germany with a record of defeat behind her and the infamous 
methods of her rulers disavowed, is one on which no one would 
dogmatise at present. So much depends on the issue of the War, 
the kind of Germany which emerges from it, the needs and 
demands of our own people. One thing is absolutely certain : 
there will be no tenderness on our part towards the German 
people, and no disposition in our traders or our public to touch 
any goods from Germany that they can do without. But if 
trade with Germany under any conditions means danger and 
contamination, no tariffs would make it palatable. If we trade 
with her at all we shall trade with her for our own interests only. 
Indeed it is ridiculous to speak as if we ever had had any other 
motive for trading with her. In the long run we can only trust 
to the good feeling of our people, and ask that British traders, 
in dealing with matters which touch their interests closely, at a 
time when more exports, more customers, more exchange of pro- 
ducts are essential to national success, may be able to count upon 
the largest measure of freedom which the safety of the State 
permits. If the inclination of mankind is, as time passes, to 
forget its rancours, to cease to dwell on even the most legitimate 
and flagrant wrongs, it is not easy to prevent that by any trade 
arrangements. Most Englishmen—our soldiers prove it—find it 
difficulé, when their quarrel is over, to keep their animosities alive. 
And there is after all strong common-sense in the plea which a 
well-known Yorkshire Member, a veteran manufacturer and 
educationalist, has recently put forth’ : 

For those who have never done any business with Germany and 
Austria, and never expect to do any, it is a light matter to declare that 
these countries must be ‘ boycotted ’ and ‘ wiped off the slate’ ; but the whole 
question presents a different aspect to Yorkshire and Lancashire, where 
tens of thousands, employed in factories and machine shops, on the railways, 
and at the East Coast seaports—not forgetting those in the huge shipping 
industry, valued before the War at 144,000,0001. a year—derive their liveli- 
hood from trade with these countries. They have died as freely as any 
in the land to put down German militarism and to win this War; and it 
is not to be believed that their means of livelihood should be cut off when 
peace returns, in order to spite a defeated enemy. 

If it be thought that the interests of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
are here pressed too far, it should be remembered that in this 
matter the whole Empire is concerned. The value of the pro- 
ducts we exchanged with Germany lately exceeded 140,000,0001. 
in a year—a volume of trade not easy to replace. And India has 
@ special interest of her own. We find the Bengal Chamber of | 
Commerce protesting that ‘they are neither so altruistic nor so 
ignorant of human nature as to tamper unnecessarily with the 
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trade which, in the year before the War broke out, reached an 
aggregate value of 36,000,000/. sterling.’ And the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce sums the matter up : 


The feelings aroused by the inhuman conduct of the War by Germany, 
the atrocities she has committed, her disregard of all the standards of 
humanity and civilisation, must not be allowed to obscure the fundamental 
economic basis of all modern international trade, and care must be taken 
in trying to restrict enemy trade that we do not injure our own. 


It is significant that Germany, with a shrewd eye to her own 
advantage, relies on victory as a means of extending her markets 
among the nations she defeats. It would be a singular proceeding 
on our part—in days when wealth is more than ever the source 
of power—to follow up our victory by depriving our traders of 
one of the biggest markets they possess. ‘If you would forgive 
your enemy,’ says a shrewd Malay proverb, ‘ first inflict a hurt on 
him.’ When we have broken the German armies, we may find it 
easier to realise that forgiveness has other recommendations 
besides the code of ethics we profess. 

But if tariffs offer no solution of the problem between us and 
Germany, still less is it easy to see how they could help us to 
solve the problems between ourselves and neutrals or between 
ourselves and our Allies. Once again let us remember that the 
paramount need of our manufacturers after the War will be 
quicker and larger production, and larger markets in which fo 
sell the goods that they produce. How can we hope to increase 
our markets in Europe by rescinding our system of Free Trade, 
and by imposing fresh duties, in an hour of difficulty, upon the 
products sent us by France or Russia, Italy or the United States? 
Already French interests have protested against our new duty 
upon motor cars, and the President of the Portuguese Republic 
has intimated that Portugal looks for better economic facilities 
from Great Britain after the War. What will these and our other 
Allies say to tariffs directed against them? And will the neutral 
countries, on whose products in the scheme of Preference sug- 
gested still higher tariffs would have to be imposed, regard that 
as a reason for giving our manufacturers better or worse terms 
than they give to our rivals? How could such a change of policy 
on our part avoid provoking resentment among those whose 
friendship and whose custom we particularly desire? No answer 
to these questions is forthcoming yet ; and till they can be answered 
satisfactorily, till a change so disturbing to all our international 
relations can be shown to be not merely theoretically desirable, 
but practically feasible and likely to pay, it is difficult to see how 
any scheme of Preference or Protection can succeed. 

But there is another condition vital to our trade. Great 
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markets and a great output are not the only things our manu- 
facturers need. They must be able to produce as cheaply as 
their competitors in a day when wages will undoubtedly go up. 
For this, cheap raw materials are not less vital than they ever 
were. Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of Imperial Preference drew its 
strength from a lofty desire to realise the unity of the British 
Empire. But its economic difficulties were from the first a source 
of grave perplexity to many whom its fine ideals impressed. The 
spirit which moved Mr. Chamberlain has been lately stirred 
afresh by some of the proudest memories that nations can possess. 
But the difficulties of detail in the particular plan propounded 
have become in some ways even greater than they were fourteen 
years ago. Its two outstanding features were the necessity of 
imposing a tax upon food and the undesirability of imposing any 

tax on raw materials ; and it has hitherto proved impracticable to 
devise a scheme of Colonial Preference which would satisfy these 
conditions, be acceptable to the British public, and be fair to the 
various interests in the Dominions. That task has certainly not 
been lightened since the War by the necessity of studying the 
interests of ten countries allied to us as well. Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh’s Committee have recently adopted a recommendation of 
Imperial Preference as a general proposition, but with significant 
caution reserve for the future any detailed explanation of the 
scheme they recommend. With a candour which almost amounts 
to naiveté they admit that they have still to examine the effects 
which their proposal would have on the export trade and indus- 
tries of this country, on the interests of the consumer and the 
rights of labour, on the position of India and on the countries 
with whom our trade relations are of special importance—in fact 
on most of the people vitally concerned. Some would: have 
thought that these were considerations which required to be 
examined before any general conclusion could be reached. No 
sooner, however, are the Committee’s proposals published than 
the Imperial Conference, for whose benefit they were prematurely 
issued, dismisses them almost as curtly as the Committee have 
dismissed the facts, and the Government announces that Pre- 
ference henceforward is not to involve the imposition of burdens 
upon food, and must be reconciled with a due regard for the 
interests of our numerous Allies. About raw materials, apparently, 
the less said the better. But with food taxation struck out of the 
schedule, the basis of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme has gone. 

This is no matter for party recrimination. But is it not an 
opportunity for candid Englishmen of all parties to endeavour to 
realise the Imperial Unity which was Mr. Chamberlain’s great 
object, without insisting upon taxes on necessities or upon tariffs 
unacceptable to our Allies? Preference on the basis of taxes 
273 
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clearly involves difficulties which no statesman or economist has 
yet seen the way to solve. So long as Protectionist opinions rule 
in our Dominions the problem cannot in fact be solved in any 
way satisfactory to this country. But Preference on a wholly 
different basis is by no means so impracticable a thing. Why 
should we not all pay homage to Mr. Chamberlain's ideal? Why 
should we not agree that the claims of common citizenship, which 
he did so much to encourage, never meant more to us than they 
do to-day? And why should we not try to work out their accom- 
plishment by other methods and on other lines? It seems from 
the report of a.recent speech by Sir Robert Borden that the minds 
of some of our Colonial statesmen are already travelling in this 
direction, and the recommendations of the Dominions Royal Com- 
mission have also helped to point the way. The development of 
communications between this country and our oversea possessions, 
the development of mails, of harbours, of cheap transport, the 
development of the great natural products of the Empire—a 
fruitful field too little worked—the development of emigration 
where it is greatly needed, the development with knowledge, 
capital, and, if need be, closely guarded Government assistance, 
not in the interests of promoters mainly, of new openings for 
industry and trade—the numerous problems of this nature in 
which British citizens all the world over can co-operate for the 
common good, offer the largest opportunities that any Empire- 
builder could desire. By all means let this policy, if anyone 
desires it, be called by the name of Preference still, for nothing can 
destroy the preference in affection which our sons and kinsmen 
can at will command. But let us try to give it a new and wider 
meaning, which we can reconcile with the necessities of our own 
people, with the claims of our exceptional position, and with the 
irresistible logic of the facts. 
It is not the object of this paper to revive the recent controversy 
in regard to cotton duties in India. The gratitude felt in this 
country for India’s co-operation in the War, for the fine services 
of her soldiers, for the spontaneous loyalty of her peoples and her 
chiefs, is independent of any consideration of that kind. We re- 
joice to know that, if India has shared in our losses, she has shared 
also in the gains and profits whick the War has brought, and that 
her great natural supplies of saltpetre and manganese ore, of mica 
and shellac, of oil seeds, jute and hides, have received a powerful 
stimulus from war demands. But the issue of principle raised 
bv the recent cotton duties is one that sooner or later will have 
to be faced; and on this point two questions must be asked. 
First, in the competitive struggle before us, can we afford to 
give any of the rights or markets of British manufacturers 
awav? Secondly, are we in any way bound by considerations of 
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freedom or of justice to India to permit Indian manufacturers, 
by the help of the Government of India, to penalise or prohibit 
the manufactures of Great Britain? On this subject there is, it 
may be admitted, both in India and outside it a good deal of 
loose talk. . Young India passionately desires to be treated on a 
footing of equality with the Dominions, and some friends of 
India have not unnaturally assumed that, because the Dominions 
are free to impose tariffs against Great Britain, India must 
demand the right to do the same, as a proof that she is on an 
equality with them. M 

It is submitted, in no spirit of disregard for Indian freedom, 
- that the real interests alike of India and of Great Britain should 
forbid us to accept this plea. In the first place, the industries of 
India have made out no case for protection of the kind. The 
recorded profits of Indian cotton mills are significant on this 
point, and it must not be forgotten that the manufacturers of 
India, with a great market and cheap labour at their doors, start 
in a position of some advantage as compared with their British 
rivals. It may be added that they have shown as yet no special 
regard for the Indian cultivator, and less readiness than might 
have been expected to utilise Indian ability for the higher posi- 
tions in Indian industrial concerns. It would be a strange result 
of protection if it penalised British manufacturers, in order that 
a small number of Indian capitalists might make larger profits with - 
the help of American experts. In the second place, the fact that, 
in the haphazard growth of our Colonial Empire, we missed the 
opportunity of establishing freedom and equality in matters of 
trade between all subjects of the King, can be no reason for 
repeating that error with open eyes in the case of India, where 
the circumstances are widely different and the issue lies in our 
own hands. In the case of our Dominions the call of blood, the 
ties of common kinship, have proved strong enough to obliterate 
the separatist tendencies of unfriendly tariffs. In the case of 
India there would be no such ties to compensate for the dis- 
integrating tendencies of legislation against British trade. 

Is it likely [asked Lord Curzon in 1910 with perfect fairness] that any 
Secretary of State will rise in the House of Commons and seriously propose 
that India should be allowed to treat this country as, for instance, it 
might Germany or the United States? It would be a declaration not 
merely of fiscal independence—it would almost amount to a declaration 
of hostility between the two countries. 


In the third place, we are asking nothing of India that, as 
friends of India and as friends_of freedom, we are not entitled 
to ask. We seek no protection for the British manufacturer 
against his Indian rival. If it can be shown that existing fiscal 
legislation gives any kind of protection, however small or indirect, 
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to British trade, let that be corrected without hesitation. We 
ask only for fair play and an open field for all subjects of the 
Empire, whether they manufacture in Manchester or in Bombay. 
We offer a free market to India; she has immense reserves of 
valuable products which we can buy and help her to develop; 
and we owe her all possible assistance in this way. In return 
we are surely entitled to ask her—a part of our own Empire—to 
grant equality and a free market to us. Even the greatest pro- 
tectionist nations have swept away the barriers which penalise 
trade between one part of their Empire and another. Can it 
be urged that respect for freedom binds us to encourage India to 
erect such barriers against our trade to-day? And in the fourth 
place, it is surely not too much to hope that the most thoughtful 
minds in India will realise that the cause of Indian freedom has 
nothing to gain but everything to lose from the protection of 
selected interests. As self-government in India develops and the 
sense of responsibility in Indian statesmen grows, they will not 
be the last to admit that the needs of cotton manufacturers and 
iron manufacturers in India—who naturally desire to sell their 
products at the highest price they can—are a very different thing 
from the needs of the Indian people, and that the interests of 
Indian consumers, the poorest, the most numerous, the most 
dependent on low prices of any community that the Empire 
contains, demand the freest access to the markets, manufactures 
and products of the world. In a country where the vast mass of 
the consumers are stil] voiceless, it is doubly necessary for the 
Government to see that they are not exploited by the few. 

These considerations should not be lightly swept aside. But 
it must be remembered that we can only take this line in India, 
and stand out for fair play for British merchants there, so long 
as we maintain our own system of Free Trade. Once we commit 
ourselves to a policy of Imperial tariffs, of protection or preference 
for this interest or that, once we begin to adjust the claims of 
one Dominion or Dependency against another, India will claim 
with irresistible force a share in all the bargains driven, and our 
claim to a free market among our Indian fellow-subjects will be 
far less easy to sustain. The Indian question and the German 
question do not stand on the same footing. But before the 
War India was the greatest, and Germany the second greatest 
market that we had. The value of our exports to both countries 
together was worth 132,000,0001. a year. Security unquestion- 
ably means more to us than any market in the world. But it 
would be a grave matter for the merchants of the United Kingdom 
if, when the War is over, they found their two greatest markets 
closed or restricted, and tariffs imposed on all their dealings with 
Allies and neutrals too. 
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Is it not possible for every party in the new days that are to 
follow, days of unremitting effort if our losses are to be repaired, 
to concentrate its efforts, not on fiscal expedients which at best 
are full of difficulty, but on the essentials needed to revitalise 
our trade? After all, there is only one certain way of increasing 
the commerce on which our resources and our security depend, 
and that is for our producers to increase their products and to 
excel all competitors in the quality and cheapness of the things 
which they produce. For that, in the first place, capital and 
labour must agree to work together with an energy of co-operation 
which they have never shown before, though that is too large 
an issue to examine here. And in the second place, we must 
provide them both with the training, the education, the skilled 
brains which are essential if energy and co-operation are to secure 
the best results. ‘Train our people, train our people ’—that 
is the demand, the warning, for statesmen and commercial leaders 
to repeat. Teach them the commercial value of knowledge, the 
infinite possibilities of science, the practical utility of the widest 
and most thorough education that Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
Technical Institutes can give. We are not beaten by any State or 
Empire in natural wealth or natural ability, in spirit or capacity, 
in powers of hand or mind. But we are often beaten—and we 
have only ourselves to thank for it—in the training that our 
commercial agents and our industrial workers get. In many 
ways we have to a large extent failed to make the most of the 
wealth and talent we possess. One expert reminds us that in 
coal consumption and the making of by-products we waste as much 
coal. yearly as would pay the interest on five hundred millions 
of debt. Another reminds us that for one skilled chemist whom 
we train for industry in this country, Germany trains and uses 
ten, twenty, thirty, perhaps more. Another reminds us that for 
years past prosperous English business-houses have been repre- 
sented by Germans in Central Europe, because British commercial 
travellers do not learn the languages of the customers whose 
trade they need. Another recalls the fact, which is the root of 
half our shortcomings, that nine out of ten English children 
still get no education whatever after fourteen years of age.” With- 
out a far more thorough training in arts, in science, in languages, 
in craftsmanship, and in the general education which alone renders 
possible all the rest, our traders and our workers must inevitably 
be handicapped in a struggle the pace of which is increasing every 
day. Boycotts of rivals cannot take the place of skill. Tariffs 
may keep foreign manufactures out; they will not teach our 
manufacturers to make them. Indeed the fear that protection 
too often shelters inefficiency, and that competition only can 

? We may hope that Mr. Fisher’s Bill will remedy this. 
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produce the best from men, has always been a far more powerful 
influence in sustaining Free Trade than any abstract idolatry for 
the shade of Mr. Cobden. It is the fullest opportunity to learn 
to work which is required. So long as the British Government 
grudges to its people the best education and equipment in every 
form of knowledge that organised brains and money can bestow, 
it is sending them out to fight with one arm bandaged against 
their best trained rivals. Oxford and Cambridge, Eton and 
_ Harrow, the Grammar Schools, the Board Schools and the Church 

Schools too, have their place in the demands of this national 
service, as much as the laboratories of Manchester and Glasgow, 
or the Technical Institutes of the Aire or of the Tyne. Only they 
need to be inspired, from the Universities downwards, with new 
methods of teaching, with a more active and ambitious purpose, 
with a deeper sense of the possibilities and value both of learning 
and of time. Whatever else the War has taught us, it has surely 
taught us one thing, that no race of dilettantes will ever rule the 
world again. . 

It must be fairly admitted that the War has shown that many 
Free Traders—and perhaps not Free Traders alone—underrated 
the formidable nature of the German menace, the extent to which 
an unscrupulous and overbearing militarism had taken command 
of the German people. On the other hand, it has shown us a 
country, which relies on free ports and direct taxation, raising 
with no excessive strain a revenue of some six hundred millions, 
bearing a burden of expenditure that might well be thought appal- 
ling and maintaining together a military effort and an export trade 
without parallel in history. And it has shown us countries, which 
largely depend on indirect taxation, forced to suspend their tariffs 
in the strain of war, and to gamble on the hope of indemnities as 
the only alternative to financial disaster. But beyond that it has 
shown more clearly than ever the existence of two distinct ideals 
contending for the mastery of nations. One is the ideal of which 
the Prussian monarchy is the most complete and capable em- 
bodiment, for in Prussia no one questions its energy or power. 
But it is not confined to Prussia. It is not peculiar to autocracy, 
though it needs perhaps autocratic conditions for its full success. 
It is the doctrine of many forms of forceful and organised self- 
interest, of the ‘blind mouths’ wherever they are found. It is 
an ideal based primarily on military force. Its supreme object is 
success in war. For that object the State must be organised to 
depend upon itself alone, in a world where all other nations are 
potential enemies, and many of them, it is hoped; potential prey. 
When war comes, and it will come often—for on this theory it is 
a necessary and desirable elemént in a nation’s growth—the nation 
must respond unstintingly to any sacrifice and accept any code 
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of conduct which its rulers may impose. When peace returns, 
the nation, on this theory, still as rigorously disciplined as ever, 
must at once set to work to prepare for the next war. Its trade 
meanwhile must be not only a means of enriching itself, but 
of gaining some advantage over other nations, of probing their 
defences and discovering their weak spots. Where it is possible 
to browbeat a weak State into trade concessions, threats and 
pressure are the weapons td be used. The shining sword is shaken 
in the scabbard, and the mailed fist rattles on the hilt. Where 
it is better business to use a gentler method, the influence of good- 
fellowship may be allowed to work, and useful friendships 
studiously established. But behind both methods the motive and 
the object are the same—the motive aggression, the object not 
only wealth but power. And the underlying view of commerce is 
that it can be seized by force and kept by skill, if fiscal arrange- 
ments are astutely developed to take the place of diplomacy, and 
tariffs sharpened and directed to take the place of guns. That 
view of trade modern Prussia has pursued with an energy of skill, 
of cunning, of expenditure, which has made her a formidable 
rival. But keen observers have for some time past suspected that 
in her reckless exploitation of this theory Prussia had of late years 
over-reached herself, and that the whole imposing structure of 
her commercial system stood in a perilous position when the War 
broke out. With all its intelligence and resource it is not likely to 
stand in a less perilous position when the War comes to an end. 
The other ideal towards which the world is groping, blindly 
enough in these distracting days, and which few accept in its 
entirety yet, is the exact antithesis of the Prussian creed. It 
believes that war is not an object for mankind to aim at, but 
with all its splendid and inspiring elements a ruinous and accursed 
thing ; that the ambition or statesmanship which plunges nations 
into it, unless they are driven, as we were driven, to fight for 
honour, liberty or life, is almost invariably a blunder or a crime ; 
that in the world as constituted now there is space for the peace- 
ful development of all; that trade is exchange and not a form of 
burglary, and that the wealth and prosperity of one nation cannot 
but minister to the wealth and prosperity of others. It believes 
that even with foreign nations friendships are worth cultivating, 
not only with a view to gaining allies for future wars. It believes 
that in public matters as in private, in diplomacy and trade alike, 
an alacrity to outwit those whom we deal with, and to secure by 
sharp practice some gain at their expense, does not in the long run 
pay so well as candour and fair dealing. And it believes that the 
more the nations of the world enter into their own inheritance, 
increase their intercourse with, their knowledge of, each other, 
and cease to be pawns in games played for profit or ambition by 
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ruling princes, interests, cliques, the better it will be for the 
mutual understanding and the peaceful development of mankind. 

Between these two ideals, when the War is over, this country 
once again will have to choose. For the sake alike of British 
trade and of all the aims which serve to lift a nation, we may 
hope that it is not the Prussian ideal, however much disguised 
and diluted, for which our ledders and our people will decide. 


CHARLES MALLET. 





SEA-POWER AND THE ARMED 


NEUTRALITIES* 
(Concluded. ) 
Let us be back’d with God, and with the seas 
Which he hath given for force impregnable, 


And with their helps only defend ourselves, 
In them and in ourselves our safety lies. 


Ill 


Tues Story or 1800 


THE story of the Second Armed Neutrality is very grey. There is 
much angry exchanging of Notes ; diplomatic life is not enlivened 
by supper-parties at La Grenouillére and heart-to-heart talks with 
Empresses. The romance of a young nation struggling to be free 


is lacking ; the American Commissioners have played their parts on 
the European stage with more or less applause, and having carried 
the torch of war into the Old World, have returned whence they 
came. ‘The United Colonies are now the United States, and have 
settled down to the business of government and money-making. 
Being of this island breed their readiest road to prosperity lay upon 
the waters, and their earliest policy was devoted to the fostering 
of overseas trade and the development of a mercantile marine. 
Merchant captains in the ports replace the politicians in the capitals 
of the Continent, and in due course are so involved in its affairs, 
that they have become in their aggregate one of the nerve-centres 
of the new war. 

In this war the new State is a professed neutral ; but its ship- 
owners are carriers for the belligerents. It has tasted the sweets 
of neutrality, and learnt many lessons at the feet of the Kings of 
the North ; but being now arrived at years of political discretion, 
it is no longer led but takes the lead in the assertion of ‘ rights.’ 
It claims as many privileges as it can get; and, with a perfect 
unconcern of the tremendous issues which are being fought for in 

@ Europe, has generated round itself so much electric force that in 
due course it also becomes involved in war. 
* The first and second articles of this series appeared in the April and July 
numbers, 
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But in 1800, having fought for its own commercial hand 
with considerable success, the United States took no part in the 
revival of the Comedy of the Northern Powers, the Second Armed 
Neutrality, which was produced on the old stage, with some of 
the old players, and the Czar Paul as stage manager. 

' Progress in appreciation of the ‘ rights of neutrals,’ during the 
last ten years of the eighteenth century, had been interrupted by 
the enunciation of even larger rights of man than the Americans 
had dreamed : by the denunciation of all persons who had suffered 
the great offence of being set in authority ; and by the invitation 
of the Revolutionaries of France to all other Peoples to accept as 
they had done the yoke of freedom. On the execution of Louis the 
Sixteenth in 1793, war, after a brief ten years, once more took 
conduct of the affairs of men, and the fleets were again at sea. 
Catherine made common cause with England, and declined to have 
any dealings with a country, the Government of which was in the 
hands of ‘ plus de sept cent monstres, qui ont abusé du pouvoir, 
qui se sont arrogé par les voies les plus criminelles, au point de 
porter leurs mains parricides sur la vie de |’oint du Seigneur, de 
leur maitre legitime, cruellement et inhumainement immolé le 
21 Janvier dernier.’ The Empress quieted the reproach of incon- 
sistency by declaring that the system on which she had lavished so 
much generous and disinterested care for the benefit of neutrals did 
not apply to the present outrageous circumstances. All inter- 
course with France was suspended, the treaty of 1756 annulled, 
and a convention entered into with England for concerting 
measures to carry on war, by which they undertook to shut their 
ports against French ships, to prohibit the export therefrom for 
France of naval or military stores, corn, meat, or other provisions, 
and to take all other measures in their power for injuring her 
commerce. These were to include 


all their efforts to prevent other Powers not implicated in this war from 
giving cn this occasion of common concern to every civilised State, any 
protection whatever, directly or indirectly, in consequence of their neu- 
trality, to the commerce or property of the French on the sea, or in the 
ports of France. 


Thus the divine right of Kings was raised to the position of an 
international principle, and those who violated it would be 
ostracised : an unfriendly act, out of which came war. 

But this war is to differ from all other wars; neutrality and its 
attendant rights are to find no place. Those famous four 
‘ principles,’ the embodiment of the primitive rights of nations, 
discovered in the law of nature, are for the time being to be 
ignored. 


Against Great Britain no reproach can be made on this score. 
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There was perhaps forgetfulness of a scene enacted on a balcony 
in Whitehall ; but so far as the conduct of the war was concerned, 
she was consistent with her ancient principle, that victory lies 
with sea-power exercised to the full. If it were possible to look 
at the question dispassionately, and subtract from it the kingly 
personal equation, she had achieved a triumph ; for undoubtedly, 
pro hoc bello, Russia had abandoned the pretension that neutral 
flags could cover enemy goods. One would have thought that 
Catherine’s inconstancy to her ‘ principles’ would have made a 
serious student, such as Mr. Fiske, hesitate to adulate her as the 
author of ‘one of the greatest and most beneficent- revolutions in 
the whole history of human warfare.’ 

She certainly forgot that war, even though it be waged against 
‘ the enemy of all mankind,’ makes neutrals of those who will not 
join it; and the neutrals were not likely to abandon at her second 
bidding principles which ensured them the profits of their trading. 

One neutral, indeed, when approached by these two Powers, 
white-heated with passion, frigidly declared for consistency. Count 
Bernstorff answered on behalf of Denmark—‘ Le droit des gens 
est inaltérable ; ses principes ne dépendent pas des circonstances.’ 
Denmark would not pretend to justify the murder of the King of 
France; neutrality forbad even the expression of an opinion, 
though she might be permitted to hope that better times were in 
store for her distraught neighbour. Meanwhile, France the nation 
existed still: commercial relations continued: treaties were 
recognised—‘ elle s’y conforme, du moins fréquemment ’—and the 
protection of belligerent property by the Danish flag had often 
been claimed with success. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne characterised this as ‘ one of the 
boldest, wisest, and most honorable replies’ he had ever read. It 
was ‘a state-paper that should be kept for the model of every 
Cabinet in Europe.’ M. Ortolan has incorporated this opinion in 
his indictment of our sea-policy, more especially in its development 
during this war-with France. In so far as it condemns our 
attempts to influence the neutrals against France, instead of 
leaving them to shape their own policy, Count Bernstorff’s 
memorandum deserves all Lord Lansdowne’s commendation ; 
considering the circumstances of the time and the position of the 
smaller States, it even merits M. Ortolan’s largeness of com- 
pliment, ‘ pleine de noblesse et de dignité.’ But it obviously does 
not furnish even the smallest argument in favour of the contention 
that free ships ought to make free goods. 


Thus were the neutrals once more caught in the whirl of war, 
and once more the struggle developed between artificial codes, 
devised for the better government of belligerents, and the 
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primitive forces which made them belligerent, among them the 
most primitive of all, self-defence. The neutrals who forced the 
questions to the front were the purveyors, or their hired carriers, 
of supplies essential to the carrying on of war. Their very 
existence compelled them to invent rights or privileges in defence 
of their trading, because each belligerent did all that his sea-power 
enabled him to prevent the delivery of those supplies to his 
adversary. 

In a series of articles published in this Review last year,’ I dealt 
with the measures which England and France took from 1793 to 
1815, to destroy each other’s source of supplies. I endeavoured 
to show, on lines already traced by Admiral Mahan, that although 
these measures often went beyond what wisdom demanded—or 
to put it in the more common form, what belligerent right allowed 
—the action on both sides was based on the recognition of the 
same principle, that trading of all kinds with neutrals keeps alive 
the vital forces, both physical and financial, of a belligerent, and 
enables him to continue the fight : from which it follows that to 
destroy the enemy’s commerce is the surest way to bring him to 
his knees. But although the destruction of the neutrals’ com- 
merce with the enemy is lawful warfare, it does not warrant the 
wanton destruction of the ships that carry it, or of the lives of the 
crews that sail them. Humanity and Civilisation do then assert 
their sway ; the Laws of War are based on them, and protect the 
lives of merchant sailors, even though they are enemy subjects. 
The violation of those laws, whether sanctioned or not by a 
belligerent Government, is murder undisguised, which even 
pirates sometimes hesitate to commit. 

IT am now examining the question from the other side: the 
steps taken, and the rights asserted, by the neutrals to protect 
their trade. 

To the strenuous measures on the part of England and Russia, 
the Directory opposed others equally strenuous. Giant forces 
were at the beginning of their long grip, and Sweden and Denmark 
joined in an attempt to raise the ghost of the Armed Neutrality. 
In March, 1794, they had entered into a convention for the defence 
of their commerce and navigation. They claimed, of course, 
among other things, that their free ships were entitled to make 
free goods of whatever they chose to carry, not expressly defined 
to be contraband of war, and made the old appeals to the ‘ droit 
des gens universel reconnu et respecté jusqu’é présent par toutes 
les puissances et par tous les Souverains de l’Europe.’ Each 
Power was to equip a squadron of eight ships-of-the-line for mutual 
defence and convoy. The Baltic was declared to be, as ever, a 


 ‘Belligerent and Neutral :.from 1756 to 1915,’ in the September, October, 
and November numbers, 1916. 
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closed sea, inaccessible to the armed vessels of the Powers at war 
which did not border it. But the arch-leader in such projects had 
gone over to the other side, and was busy proving the opposite. 

There is something incongruous in these attempts to check the 
whirlwind of war, to stay, by a maxim, the advancing waves which 
the passions of war drive onward. I pause here once more to take 
stock of the situation, more completely than I did in the case of 
the Dutch convoy, at the end of the first article. The question, 
as it arose in the days of sailing-ships, seems capable of close 
analysis. What these Northern Powers were particularly anxious 
to sell and carry, indiscriminately to either belligerent, was ship’s 
timber : or more generically ‘ naval stores’; they hoped to secure 
their trade by asserting that these stores were not contraband of 
war. It was a curious contention. Munitions of war were, it 
was admitted, legitimately contraband ; but it was deliberately 
contended that those things on which naval power must depend, 
not timber—but ship’s timber : not stores—but naval stores, could 
not be contraband, and so were not seizable, even though they 
belonged to the enemy, if they were carried to him on board 
neutral ships. 

Now it is manifest that when we get down to a discussion 
whether certain commodities ought to be treated as contraband or 
not, or, as it is put, are or are not contraband, all disguise is torn 
off and we get to the real: meaning of words and maxims. It is 
obvious that the claim of ‘ right ’ to supply goods which may assist 
the enemy in the conduct of the war is a misuse of a very venerable 
word ; and that the correlative use of it by the other side—the 
‘ right’ to prevent this supply, does more nearly approach the real 
meaning of the word. What each party to the discussion really 
meant was that he had interests at stake which he intended to 
defend. For quarrels between nations separated by the sea will 
be settled on the sea; and when battles are fought at sea ships’ 
masts and yards will go by the board, and hulls be riddled by 
cannon shot. ‘Therefore, unless a belligerent’s supply of ship’s 
timber and straight pines, and of hemp and tar for caulking, be 
inexhaustible, provision must be made for their continuous supply. 
Thus both belligerents will look to the countries of the north, with 
the forests where the great trees grow, and where are also vast 
stores of all other things essential to keep fleets in being. And 
nations which own the forests and those other things will look on 
the belligerents as profitable customers. The commerce in them, 
normal in peace, when vessels are built leisurely, becomes 
abnormal in war, when the dockyards are working time and over- 
time ; for then each belligerent will pay fabulous prices for the 
things he so greatly needs, and trade booms. 

Surely a grave misuse of terms to call this a ‘right’ in the 
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neutral to sell ; but very convenient, because, if it be once admitted, 
the belligerent who interferes with it is in the ‘ wrong’ ; further, it 
catries with it a ‘ right’ in the enemy to buy, also not to be inter- 
fered with. But substitute ‘interest’ for ‘right,’ and the whole 
vexed question becomes intelligible ; for interest, without conceal- 
ment or beating about the bush, is the father of policy ; and policy 
is rarely altruistic, meaning primarily the seeking of that which 
is most advantageous to the nation which adopts it. 

Therefore let us be quit of the terms which breed cant. 
England and France were rival purchasers of timber ; the Baltic 
countries were owners of vast supplies, and eager vendors. The 

_interest of each belligerent was to prevent the other getting delivery 
of his purchases, while he ensured the delivery of his own. The 
interest of the vendor was that his consignments to both should 
not be interfered with in transit. Action in support of his own 
interest lay with the stronger belligerent at sea, because the 
delivery of the goods must be by way of the sea; and so, in order 
to counteract the normal course of events, seizure of the consign- 
ments to the weaker belligerent at sea, he and the vendor made 
common cause. Their wishes became father to their maxim ‘ free 
ships make free goods,’ which had no greater weight of fact to 
support it than that goods coming from a neutral market were being 
carried in a neutral ship. 

But the neutrals conceded that ‘contraband of war’ was 
excepted from their precious maxim; which nearly drove the 
controversy one step further back, and the same old conflict of 
interests arose in defining the term. The contest, first, over 
the inclusion generally of ‘naval stores’ as contraband, and 
secondly, over the definition of what are ‘ naval stores,’ was, on 
the side of the neutrals, pathetic in its attempt to conceal interest 
always seeking its own. 

This view of the dispute is supported by fact. While the First 
Armed Neutrality was hatching, we had advices from Cadiz as to 
the wretched state of the Spanish Marine: ‘They are in such 
want of cordage, sail-cloth, iron, and almost every article for 
refitting their fleet, that it is thought they cannot possibly send to 
sea, this year, more than twelve ships, and these but indifferently 
equipped.’ * 

The theory of the neutrals was that these things were not 
contraband of war ; therefore that we had no right to stop them ; 
therefore the enemy had the right to receive them ; therefore we 
ought to have allowed these ships, and as many more as they could 
get timber to build, to be properly equipped. The answer is of 
the simplest : it was not our interest to allow it, otherwise we 
“could not have got out of the war with safety.’ 

? Copenhagen Despatches, 1780. 
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Now let us look at the interest of the neutral to supply these 
stores. The nature of it, the all-important nature of it, most 
clearly appears from a conversation with the Swedish Minister in 
February, 1780, reported from Stockholm by Mr. Wroughton, 
who, I may say in passing, seems to have been a master of the 
subject. The conversation turned on our treatment of the Dutch 
convoy, and ‘some Swedes of first magnitude’ scoffed at the 
Dutch admiral for not defending his convoy more vigorously. 
Mr. Wroughton replied that it would have been ill-placed courage 
for him to do so where there was ‘ a decisive superiority intended 
to prevent coming to that extremity.’ He adds: 

I have again represented the inutility of sending convoys, where th:r2 
was not a resolution of covering such articles, as our safety, and even 
existence necessitated us to obstruct on their passage to our enemy. I am, 
however, constantly assured that we give too great an extent to the appella- 
tion of naval stores, which being the natural and sole production of this 
country, such an impediment to their exportation cannot fail of being a 
great detriment to its trade and revenues.* 

And Mr. Morton Eden, who seems to have been as stalwart 
as his colleague at Stockholm, reports from Copenhagen a similar 
conversation with Count Bernstorff, with reference to the victual- 
ling trade, especially in salted provisions : 

It was a point they [the Danes] never could give up, nor would; it was 


nearly the only production of the country, and the loss of this branch of 
commerce must be highly detrimental. Some of the Royal Family engaged 


in the trade.* 

So persistent indeed were the Danes that they refused to 
appreciate the traditions of the English Prize Court, and in their 
anger at the decisions in the cases of the John and Elizabeth and 
the Concordia, asserted that our actions did not correspond with 
our professions of friendship. There are also many references in 
Sir James Harris’s despatches from Petersburg to the importance 
of the Russian trade in hemp and iron. 

Here then is the presqu’impasse with which policy has to deal. 
Where a nation’s security depends on its strength at sea its interest 
clearly indicates its policy : it dare not bind itself to any narrow 
definition of contraband in reference to naval stores. But where 
a nation’s prosperity depends largely on the sale of commodities 
by which sea-power is maintained its interest also clearly indicates 
its policy, to narrow the definition as much as possible. Fox 
prided himself on his policy of alliances with the Northern Powers. 
Writing to Sir James Harris almost immediately after he had gone 
to the Foreign Office a second time (April 11, 1783), he says: 

Before you leave Petersburg I hope you will be able to revive in the mind 
of your Court those favourable ideas to this country which were, as I 
* Stockholm Despatches, 1780. * Copenhagen Despatches, 1780. 
Vot. LXXXII—No. 487 2uU 
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flattered myself, entertained there when I left office. You will readily 
believe me, that my system of foreign politics was too deeply rooted to make 
it likely that I should have changed it. Alliances with the Northern 
Powers ever have been, and ever will be, the system of every enlightened 
Englishman.* 

I think I am not far wrong when I say that naval stores lay at 
the root ofthis policy. If a nation which possesses them can be 
induced to enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with one 
whose fate is bound up with the seas, in the defence of whose life 
therefore the possession of naval stores plays so large a part, ‘all 
would be for the best, and the deviser of such a policy deserve a 
golden statue. Fox offered to purchase this alliance at a price— 
the acceptance of the principle ‘free ships free goods.’ This 
simply meant that the security of our own supplies was to be 
ensured by allowing the enemy’s supplies to be secure too.° 

The discussion on the subject of naval stores is typical of the 
whole question of contraband ; for it is contraband of war, and the 
idea that the term applies to things necessary to carrying on war 
has never been departed from. The dispute always resolves itself 
into one question, whether the belligerent has rightly gauged the 
use to which a commodity that he has declared to be contraband 
may be put. The apparent convenience of formal lists of contra- 
band goods was a trap into which the unwary fell. They could 
obviously only be based on the ideas of war prevalent at the time 
they were drawn up. None of them took any heed of the march 
of science : not even the Declaration of London, which included 
as contraband the ‘distinctive component parts’ of ‘ projectiles, 
charges, and cartridges of all kinds,’ but not the component 
elements of ‘ powder and explosives specially prepared for use in 
war.’ The trap became a deep-dug pit when it came to the list 
of things which might not be declared contraband : which included 
raw cotton, oil seeds and nuts, rubber and metallic ores. I only 
refer to that (in the Shakespearean sense) ‘ blasted’ document 
in order to confirm the contention that the introduction of ‘ right ’ 
into such a question is a misuse of the word, and that the proper 
substitute for it is ‘ interest’ ; and further, that the only principle 
at all adapted to the exigencies of war is that the determination 
of what is contraband must be left in the hands of the belligerents. 
The folly of the neutrals’ contention, that they are to be the judges 
of what things are not contraband, is palpable, for they imagine 
that a belligerent will allow commerce in them with the enemy to 
go on. ‘ Will you silently stand by,’ said Pitt, ‘and, acknow- 
ledging these monstrous and unheard-of principles of neutrality, 
ensure your enemy against the effects of your hostility?’ 


* Malmesbury Correspondence. The italics are in the original. 
* The forgotten story of Fox’s offer to Russia is given towards the end of ihe 
second article, in the July number of this Review. 
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But the Northern Powers never condescended to discuss the 
merits of the principles they laid down, were contented with 
enunciating broad generalities; and the special feature of the 
Second Armed Neutrality was the great ingenuity with which the 
centre of discussion was shifted by the introduction of a new 
generality, the inviolability of the neutral flag for all purposes and 
on all occasions, devised specially to destroy the belligerent’s 
‘right of search.’ 

The Northern Powers in 1780 contemplated using armed 
vessels for the general protection of their merchantmen, but forgot 
to define their status. When England not only treated the sacred 
principles with contempt, but drove off or captured the armed 
vessels themselves, Catherine was consulted, and declared that 
England was in the wrong. Denmark and Sweden thereupon 
contended that the presence of armed vessels gave immunity to 
the merchantmen under their wing, and gradually evolved the 
novel doctrine that the statement of the officer in command of the 
convoy, that no contraband was on board the ships, was to debar 
the belligerent from making his customary search. This came 
to be known as the ‘ right.of convoy,’ and was included in the 
schedule of principles of the Second Armed Neutrality. 

Three cases occurred which generated a great deal of diplomatic 
correspondence : the Swedish frigate Ulla Fersen, and the Danish 
frigates Hafruen and Freya, in all of which the visit of the English 
men-of-war was resisted and shots fired. Each country demanded 
reparation. The contention of the neutrals was briefly this: 
The right of visit was recognised, but it could not be extended 
arbitrarily. No maritime Power had ever admitted the right to 
visit neutral ships under escort of a vessel of war : ‘ et il est évident 
qu’elles ne scauroient le faire sans dégrader leurs pavillons, et sans 
renoncer 4 une partie essentielle de leurs propres droits.’ Far 
from acquiescing. in this hitherto unknown pretension, the 
majority of these Powers had thought it right to enunciate the 
opposite principle in conventions concluded with the most respect- 
able Courts of Europe. The right of visit is only recognised in 
the case of non-convoyed ships to ascertain their flag and examine 
their papers, in order to establish their neutrality and the 
regularity of their cargoes. But the neutral Government, in con- 
voying the merchantmen of its subjects, offers to the belligerents 
a more authentic guarantee than is furnished by the papers, and 
it cannot consistently with its honour admit of doubts and 
suspicions. If the Sovereign’s convoy did not guarantee his 
subjects’ ships from the visit of vessels of war the most formidable 
squadron would have to yield to the most insignificant privateer. 

The case for the neutrals could be put no higher than this ; it 
could only be supported by statements which suggested their own 
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answers. Conventions with the most respectable Courts in 
Europe, even if they were not entered into to serve as stepping- 
stones to this claim, could not bind England who was no party to 
them. ‘To the special plea that ‘one small war vessel could defeat 
the object of the most formidable neutral convoy, the answer was 
obvious—the smallest neutral war vessel could defeat the object 
of the most formidable belligerent squadron—that object being the 
seizure of enemy property. Briefly, the right of convoy coupled 
with ‘free ships free goods’ would secure the most complete 
immunity for enemy property, except contraband of war, an 
exception which had nothing whatever to do with the enemy. 
The neutrals had, however, done what they could to be logical. 
They had mutually agreed to abide by their principles should one 
of them be at war with a non-League Power ; and further, in order 
to put themselves right with the belligerents without the pale, had 
undertaken to pass laws prohibiting their subjects from trading 
in contraband, and to take the necessary steps to see that these 
laws were obeyed. Yet there were palpable flaws in their logic. 
Smuggling is a natural law, and no amount of municipal regula- 
tions will prevent it. Further, the project required far more 
_ convoying ships of war than any one of the neutrals possessed. 
They had therefore to resort not merely to mutual convoy, but to 
change of convoy when the merchantmen passed from one station 
to another of the armed escort. Thus the belligerent was required 
to accept, for example, the statement of a Russian officer that there 
was no contraband on board a Swedish vessel. But the most 
serious flaw in the scheme was in regard to the definition of contra- 
band of war. England, the belligerent against whom it was 
directed, was expected to adopt in regard to all the nations of the 
League the definition of contraband which she had agreed to with 
one of them. 
The folly of the Armed Neutralities in imagining that they were 
entitled to set their interest above that of the belligerent, was 
palpable. Judged by modern principles the active protection 
which they proposed to throw over neutral commerce by the flag 
was a violation of neutrality. For the last sixty years it has been 
recognised that neutral commerce with the enemy raises a question 
between the belligerent Government and the neutral merchants, 
with which the neutral Government may not actively concern 
itself. But this doctrine, which solves so many difficulties, was 
unknown at the time. The one idea was to carry on trade at all 
hazards. There is a statement in De Martens’ running com- 
mentary on the documents relating to the League which bears 
the testimony of a very accurate jurist and historian to this fact. 
He says that Denmark and Sweden objected as much to the 
Decrees of the Directory of 1796 and 1798 as they did to the 
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English. practice, and the contention as to the efficacy of vonvoys 
was theoretically directed to both belligerents. But in the result 
it was mainly against England, for the protected trade was to 
}rance ; and they increased the number of their convoys, even in 
the seas in which they had not used them before, and where they 
had less to fear from France than from England. 

However, the neutrals appealed to Paul of Russia; and on the 
16th of August, 1800, he followed his mother’s example, and 
issued a Declaration to Sweden, Prussia and Denmark, inviting 
‘ them to renew the principles of the Armed Neutrality. It was 
couched in much the same style as Catherine’s Declaration of Feb- 
ruary, 1780, which had only ‘ renewed ’ the principles of the Law 
of Nations. ‘ L’approbation générale avait fait des principes sur 
lesquels il reposait, une espéce de Code des Nations; c’étoit en 
méme tems le code de |’humanité. L’intérét commun en garan- 
tissait le maintien et |l’exécution.’ He believed that the King 
of Great Britain would disapprove the action taken by his officers . 
in regard to the Danish frigate Freya, would recognise the neces- 
sity for preventing such acts of violence in the future, and would 
assist in re-establishing the basis of neutrality, ‘so that neutral 
nations may enjoy the fruits of their industry, and not be subject 
to arbitrary measures of belligerents,’ thus securing the ‘ freedom 
of the seas.’ ‘ Russia will employ all necessary force to maintain 
the honour of its flag. In its own exact observance of the rights 
of neutral nations, and its orders to its own officers, belligerent 
Powers will not fail to recognise the necessity of its dispositions, 
and the pure beneficence of its views.’ 

For Great Britain the answer was simple. The right of visit 
is indisputable, and is one of the most evident rights of nations. 
From these rights His Majesty will never depart, for the moderate 
exercise of them is indispensably necessary for the maintenance 
of the dearest interests of his Empire. 

In the case of the Maria—the Swedish Convoy case—Sir 
William Scott justified the position taken up by the British 
Government. The right of search exists : it cannot be destroyed 
at the will of the party whose ships are subject to be searched : 
further, resistance to the exercise of the right involves, by the 
common usage of nations, condemnation, irrespective of the 
nationality of the ship or cargo; and both were confiscated. On 
the clearest principles the neutrals had over-reached themselves. 

. , * * 

‘The voice was the voice of the Northern League, but the 
hands were the hands of Bonaparte.’ Thus the Cambridge 
Modern History graphically sums up the situation. It is the con- 
clusion to which most historians have come. But Bonaparte’: 
action is the res gestae of the ‘ Story of 1800,’ and it is therefore 
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necessary to examine the statement with some care; for it is by 
no means clear, in view of the general position of affairs on the 
Continent, how Bonaparte can suddenly have acquired sufficient 
influence over Paul to induce him to take so serious a step against 
a Power with whom he had but lately. entered into an alliance 
against France. Mr. J. R. Green, in his reference to this period, 
brings forward the Treaty of Lunéville by a whole year, when 
he says that in 1800, having compelled Austria to accept his terms 
of peace, Russia was the only problem left for Bonaparte to 
solve in order to complete the Continental System by means of 
which he hoped to crush English commerce in Europe. 

Nor is Russia the only difficulty in the way of accepting this 
theory. It implies some degree of friendly relations between 
Bonaparte and the other Northern Powers, which the facts 
negative. 

The year 1798 had been noteworthy for action taken by both 
belligerents: by England, relenting towards the neutrals: by 

‘France, increasing their troubles, The Order in Council of 
January had exempted from capture neutral ships coming directly 
from the enemy colonies with produce bound to a port of the 
country to which they belonged, or to England ; and the licence 
system had introduced further modifications of policy in practice 
of which the neutrals had not been slow to avail themselves. 
But in that same month the Directory had passed the Decree 
which declared that ‘the character of vessels, relative to their 
quality of neutral or enemy, shall be determined by their cargo,’ 
as a result of which all vessels found at sea, having on board any 
English merchandise, were held to be lawful prize. I have already 
treated this branch of the subject very fully,’ and it is sufficient 
for my present purpose to note that in spite of all efforts of the 
Directory to exclude British commerce from the Continent, 
‘British goods abounded in all parts through the complicity of 
neutral carriers.’ In order to close this market the French 
cruisers were launched against these neutral carriers. In 
January, 1799, the disastrous effects of this law on French 
commerce were recognised—‘ Neutrals are repelled from our ports : 
our industry and commerce are annihilated.’ Mahan says’: 

A neutral came within reach of the French coast only at her extreme 


peril. A small package of British goods would justify her capture, what- 
ever her destination. . . . Neutrals, allies, even French vessels themselves, 


carrying on the little trade with neighbouring States, were preyed on by 
French corsairs. 

The neutrals themselves sought English convoy. Further, trouble 
had arisen with the United States over this drastic law; and in 


* In the articles already referred to in the footnote on p. 650. 
® Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution, vol. ii. p, 256. 
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July, 1798, Congress abrogated all existing treaties between the 
two countries, and authorised the seizure of French armed vessels. 
A period of ‘maritime hostilities’ ensued which lasted till 
September, 1800. Politically the position of France was even 
worse than it was commercially. In May, 1798, Bonaparte sailed 
for Egypt, and in August Nelson destroyed his fleet at the battle of 
the Nile, Turkey déclared war, and the second coalition, of Great 
Britain, Austria, Russia, and Naples, was formed. In 1799 the 
French arms suffered many reverses. ‘In the midst of this con- 
_ fusion and disaster, and amid the commercial and internal distress 

caused by the maritime legislation, Bonaparte returned,’® and on 
November 9, overthrew the Directory, and became First Consul. 

Success came to his arms in 1800, in Italy and Germaty ; but 
we are concerned with his commercial warfare ; and it is clear that 
although an alliance with the Northern Powers was essential to 
the completion of his Continental System and the projected annihil- 
ation of England, the way of achievement, with so bad a record 
behind him, would be a difficult one. The trouble over the 
convoys gave him a stepping-stone; Denmark and Sweden had 
appealed to Russia, and Paul’s allegiance to the coalition was 
shaken. 

The whole vexed question [says Mahan *’] of neutral and belligerent rights 
was violently raised at a moment most inauspicious to the Allies and most 
favourable to Bonaparte. . . . The occasion here arose, a8 it were spontane- 
ously, to realise what became the great dream of his life and ultimately led 
to his ruin—to unite the Continent against the British Islands and, as he 
phrased it, ‘ to conquer the Sea by the Land.’ 

Friendly relations with Paul were essential, and the way here 
also seemed to be made clearer by a letter from the Czar (unfor- 
tunately not dated, but probably written towards the end of 1799)— 
an Emperor’s greeting to the new ruler. 

Citoyen premier Consul, je ne vous écris point pour entrer en discussion 
sur les droits de l’homme ou du citoyen: chaque pays se gouverne comme 
il s’entend. Partout ot je vois 4 la téte d’un pays un homme qui sait 
gouverner et se battre, mon coeur se porte vers lui. Je vous écris por 
vous faire connaitre le mécontentement que j’ai contre |’Angleterre, qui 
viole tous les droits des nations et qui n’est jamais guidée que par son 
égoisme et son intérét. Je veux m’unir & vous pour mettre un terme aux 
injustices de ce gouvernement. 

It seems more than probable that this letter suggested to Bona- 
parte the possibility that with so much trouble brewing between 
England and the North, the Armed Neutrality might be revived, 
and that he might assist in bringing it to a head. He imme- 
diately set about to devise means to enable him to gain admittance 
to the League. 

In February, 1800, he writes to the Citizen Minister, Talley- 

* Ibid. p. 260. 1 Ibid. p. 27. 
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rand, requesting him to have compiled, ‘1é plutdt possible,’ the 
principal facts ‘ qui servent 4 établir la violation du droit des gens 
par les Anglais, toutes les fois qu’elle a eu lieu, et leur conduite 
immorale 4 |’égard des autres Puissances, notamment dans le 
cours de la guerre actuelle.’ 

In June he points out to Talleyrand that it is absolutely 
necessary to have an agent in Petersburg : ‘ Il faut donner 4 Paul 
des marques de considération, et qu’il sache que nous voulons 
négocier avec lui. Quand cela n’aurait aucun bon résultat, cette 
démarche n’en serait pas moins bonne.’ As a beginning the 
Chargé d’Affaires at Hamburg might be instructed to make 
‘ouvertures générales et flatteuses pour Paul,’ or perhaps a 
Russian officer prisoner might do. 

In July Bonaparte met Paul’s offer of friendship by the return 
of 10,000 Russian prisoners, officers with their swords, the 
troops new clothed and armed, whom the Austrians and the Eng- 
lish (because it was contrary to their principles) had refused to 
exchange against French prisoners, although some of them had 
fought in Holland under the Duke of York. ‘Such injustice,’ he 
wrote, ‘ excites my indignation. The Czar shall see how I esteem. 
brave men.’ The bait took, and Bourrienne says that a great 
friendship arose between Paul and Bonaparte, and that corre- 
spondence passed between them daily.” 

Yet, flatter Paul as he might, the task of demonstrating his 
fitness to join an alliance between the neutrals would by no means 
be an easy one. He could not go to them with gifts in his hand, 
like Louis the Sixteenth with his bran-new réglement of 1778. 
That fatal decree of the Directory was still in force, and he did 
nothing, could do nothing to modify it, for the Continental System 
depended on it. But the neutral chorus against England was 
swelling, and the fact that the stopped convoys were destined for 
France should at least entitle him to join in that, even though he 
could not join the alliance. The strident tenor in the wings often 
lends robustness to weaker voices on the stage. 

The friction between England and Denmark having become 
acute, Lord Whitworth was sent to negotiate an amicable arrange- 
ment, supported by a squadron under Admiral Dixon, which passed 
the Sound on the 19th of August. Armed Diplomacy proved an 
effective argument, and a preliminary convention was signed at 


™ Relations of policy, commerce, and correspondence between France and 
Russia, which had been interrupted in consequence of the Revolution, were 
not re-established to their full extent till June 19, 1801, when a circular 
letter was sent enjoining all Russian diplomatic Ministers and Agents, on 
account of the negotiations then going on to effect a reconciliation, ‘on all 
occasions to testify the ordinary and becoming respect’ for French officers 
‘which is usual between the Ministers of Powers that are in a good under- 
standing with each other.’ 
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Copenhagen on the 29th. As a counter-stroke Paul.ordered the 
sequestration of British capital in Russia. Bonaparte saw the 
news in a Hamburg paper. ‘Comment’ [he writes angrily to 
Talleyrand |—‘ Comment le Citoyen Bourgoing, qui en a dii étre 
instruit avant d’autres, ne vous a-t-il pas fait part par un courrier 
extraordinaire? Je vous prie de lui en témoigner mon mécontente- 
ment.’ Bourgoing was Minister at Copenhagen. He is to send . 
news of all such measures taken in Russia by ‘ courrier extra- 
ordinaire.’ 

But'it seemed after all as if his well-laid plans would be frus- 
trated ; for after the signature of the convention the embargo was 
cancelled. Within a week, however, a fresh cause of irritation 
against England arose. Paul, like Catherine, aspired to the 
possession of an island in the Mediterranean, to serve as a base 
against the Turks. He was Grand Master of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, to which Malta had in times past belonged. 
It was lately in the hands of the French, but was surrendered 
to the English on the 5th of September. On the 7th of November 
a notice appeared in the Russian Gazette : 


It is not known whether the rule laid down here, on December 30, 1798, 
has been fulfilled: viz. that after the capture of the Island it should be 
returned to the Order. . . . Therefore an embargo is ordered on all English 
vessels in Russian ports, until this convention has been fulfilled. 


The whole thing was imaginary. Arrangements for the surrender 
of Malta to the Czar had been proposed by Bonaparte some weeks 
earlier, but evidently they had miscarried. There is a letter 
to Talleyrand of the 4th of July on the subject, which shows the 
lengths to which he was ready to go to secure the Russian 
Alliance.** Yet Bonaparte was still without the pale. Never- 
theless he ordered a Note to all friendly and allied Powers to be 
drafted immediately, with a most flattering reference to Paul’s 
services to the common cause—the common cause of the enemy 
and the neutral ! 


% Je désire, Citoyen Ministre, que voug me fassiez connaitre de quelle 
maniére nous pourrions faire faire & ’Empereur de Russie cette déclaration : 

‘Le Premier Consul de la République, voulant donner une preuve de 6a con- 
sidération personnelle & |’Empereur de Russie, et le distinguer des autres 
ennemis de la République, qui se battent par un vil amour de gain, désire, 
si la garnison de Malte est contrainte par la famine 4 évacuer cette place, la 
remettre entre Jes mains du Czar, comme Grand Maitre de |’Ordre; et, quoique 
le Premier Consul soit certain que Malte a des vivres pour plusieurs mois, le 
Premier Consul désire que Sa Majesté Impériale fasse connaitre les conven- 
tions qu’elle voudrait faire et les mesures qu’elle veut prendre pour que, le 
cas échéant, ses troupes puissent entrer dane cette place.’ 

Ne serait-il pas convenable d’écrire directement sur ce sujet au Ministre 
des rélations extérieures & Pétersbourg? Si vous le pensez, présentez-moi un 
projet de lettre. 
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Il serait dit dans cette Note que le Gouvernement Frangais, ayant 
principalement & cour de s’opposer & l’envahissement des mers et de con- 
courir avec les autres Puissances neutres & faire respecter leurs pavillons, 
et appréciant le zéle vraiment patriotique de l’Empereur de Russie pour la 
cause commune de toutes les Puissances continentales, ne traitera de la 
paix avec |’ Angleterre qu’autant que ces principes sacrés seraient reconnus, 
et que les pavillons russe, danois, suédois, américain, prussien, seraient 
respectés sur mer, comme les armes de ces Puissances le sont sur le continent, 
et qu’il serait reconnu par |’ Angleterre que la mer appartient & toutes les 
nations. 

Early in December the conventions establishing the Second 
Armed Neutrality were signed between Russia, Sweden, Denmark 
and Prussia. 

But Bonaparte’s project of alliance with Russia still hung 
fire. General Springporten had arrived to marshal the Russian 
prisoners ; the moment seemed opportune to raise the question 
again. On the 21st of December he writes to Paul of his desire 
that the two most powerful nations in the world should be 
promptly and irrevocably united. He is convinced that twenty- 
four hours after the Russian plenipotentiary has been named 
le continent et les mers seront tranquilles, car lorsque 1’ Angleterre, 
l’Empereur d’ Allemagne, et toutes les autres puissances seront convaincus 
que les volontés commes les bras de nos deux grandes nations tendent & un 
méme but, les armes leur échapperont des mains. 


The stars seemed to be fighting in their courses on his side, and 
almost immediately gave him another opportunity for displaying 
his friendship for the Czar. On the 14th of January 1801, an 
embargo was declared against Russian vessels in British ports. 
The morning after receiving a copy, January the 20th, he issued 
a decree protecting* Russian commerce from French privateers. 
Talleyrand is to send it to Russia with an explanatory note : 

Vous direz que j’ai cru devoir prendre sur le champ cet arrété, afin que 
les batiments de S.M.I. n’aient pas & souffrir de deux cétés & la fois: que 
la Russie ne se trouve dans cette disposition contre l’Angleterre que pour 
la défense des droits de principauté de toutes les nations, et que pour 
délivrer les mers de cette nation, qui, & elle seule, prétend en étre la 
dominatrice. . . . 

Je désire que S.M.I. voie dans cet acte de propre mouvement la con- 
sidération et l’estime que j’ai pour elle et pour la grandeur de son 
caractére 

He professes to know His Majesty’s intentions perfectly, con- 
siders the French Republic to be at peace with Russia, and 
realises that it is only the great distance separating the two coun- 
tries that has caused the delay in signing the treaty. Couriers 
have already started for Holland, Madrid, and Genoa, to engage 
those Courts to adopt the provisions of the decree. 

He explains the reason for his anxiety about the alliance with 
Russia in a letter to his brother Joseph, Plenipotentiary at Luné- 
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ville, written the next day. A courier had just come in fifteen 
days from Russia, bringing a very friendly letter written by the 
Czar himself. He must have crossed the courier carrying his own 
letter of December 21, only four leagues from Petersburg; a 
plenipotentiary may therefore be expected from Russia in four 
or five days: 

La Russie est dans des dispositions trés hostiles contre 1’ Angleterre. 
Il vous est facile de sentir l’intérét que nous avons & ne rien brusquer, car 
la paix avec l’Empereur n’est rien en comparaison d’une alliance qui 
maitrisera |’ Angleterre et nous conservera ]’Egypte. 


So certain is he that good news is on the way that Joseph's 
instructions are to spend time in discussing, and drafting the 
treaty, but to sign nothing for ten days: ‘ époque 4 laquelle nous 
serons d’accord avec Paul.’ } 

After the Treaty of Lunéville was signed in February, 1801, 
Bonaparte addressed a high-flown message to the Senate, in which 
he helped to swell the chorus of indignation against the King of 
England : 

Il viole des conventions que l’humanité avait consacrés, et déclare la 
guerre & de misérables pécheurs. I] éléve des prétentions contraires 4 la 
dignité et aux droits de toutes les nations. Tout le commerce de |’ Asie et 
des colonies immenses ne suflisent plus & son ambition; il faut que toutes 
les mers soient soumises & la souveraineté de |’Angleterre. Il arme contre 
la Russie, le Danemarc, et la Suéde, parceque la Russie, la Suéde, et le 
Danemarc ont assuré, par des traités de garanties, leur souveraineté et 
l’'indépendance de leur pavillon. Les Puissances du Nord, injustement 
attaqués, ont droit de compter sur la France. Le Gouvernement frangais 
vengera avec elles une injure commune & toutes les nations, sans perdre 
jamais de vue qu’il ne doit combattre que pour la paix et pour le bonheur 
du monde. “ 


But although the two enemies of England were well-matched 
in their powers of denunciation : the one preaching of her ‘ unex- 
ampled arrogance and insolence,’ the other describing her as ‘a 
country which is only guided by its egotism and its interests,’ 
there is still no evidence that the partnership was anything but 
imaginary. Even the letter of the 27th of February, in which 
Bonaparte reveals his full plan to the Czar, carries it no further : 
‘I am gathering, as you seem to desire, 3 or 400 gunboats in the 
Flanders ports, where I shall collect an army ; and shall give orders 
for an army in Brittany which can be embarked on the squadron 
at Brest.’ The Two Sicilies had also been requested to put an 
embargo on English ships. If Russia prevents English commerce 
with the Northern Powers, if the Elbe and the Weser are closed 
by troops in Hanover, if an army of observation sent to 
Bordeaux compels Portugal to close her ports to the English, 
and the ports of Naples and Sicily are also closed, the English 
will have no communications with Europe. 
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Before the scheme is fully matured tragedy brushes it 
aside. On the night of the 24th of March Paul was strangled. 
On the 12th of April Bonaparte writes to his brother, the Citoyen 
Joseph, that he has just heard of the Emperor’s death ‘ of 
apoplexy.’ ‘ La vive douleur que je ressens de la mort d’un prince 
auquel je portais tant d’estime ne me permet pas d’entrer dans de 
plus grands développements.’ 

But the tide in the affairs of nations waits not for the death 
even of the Autocrat of All the Russias. With the domination of the 
world in band Bonaparte could not pause. A letter of condolence 
is sent to the new Czar, and with it a declaration that he is ready 
to bind still closer the bonds for assuring the liberty and equili- 
brium of the seas if Alexander shares his father’s views. In the 
instructions to the new agent he says: 


Sila Russie continuait son systéme de neutralité armée, dont il ne parait 
pas qu’elle puisse s’éloigner avec honneur, la France, qui a déja proposé 
d’y entrer et avait été refusée, était encore dans les mémes dispositions. 


Bonaparte’s own letters show therefore that he was. beset by 
a feverish anxiety to bring about the alliance with Russia and to 
influence the Armed Neutrality in his favour, but that he failed, 
not only with Russia but also with Denmark and Sweden. There 
is a letter written to Talleyrand on the 20th of January, the day 
on which he issued his decree to protect Russian ships, which 
indicates his real position in regard to those two Powers. He 
notes that Prussia was not included in the British embargo. 
Nevertheless it was to be hoped that Paul would urge that country 
to action. : 


Il faut espérer que Paul la poussera. Ne pourrions-nous pas, en atten- 
dant, contribuer 4 pousser Hambourg . . . pour lui faire sentir que le temps 
est venu ot les Puissances maritimes doivent se prononcer: qu’il ne peut 
plus avoir de milieu, ou de fermer leurs ports aux Anglais, ou de s’attirer 
toute la disgrace du Gouvernement Frangais. 


‘ Pousser Hambourg’! He knows he can attempt nothing with 
Denmark or Sweden, and that the threat of being in disgrace 
with the French Government will not affect them. How greatly 
he desired to join the Armed Neutrality they knew: ‘ La France 
a déja proposé d’y entrer et avait été refusée.’ 

The sequel is well known. England decided to meet the 
Armed Neutrality by actual war. But although the trunk of the 
League, Russia, would have been attacked if Nelson had had his 
way, he was perforce content with lopping off one of its branches, 
Denmark. The battle of Copenhagen was fought on the 2nd of 
April. News of the victory and of Paul’s death arrived in London 
about the same time, and a policy of conciliation was thence- 
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forward adopted. After some hostile demonstrations followed by 
negotiations, a convention was signed with Russia on the 17th 
of June. The point which particularly concerns this narrative 
is that Russia abandoned the contention that the neutral flag 
should cover enemy goods. England on her side conceded that 
naval stores should not be contraband of war. She also gave way 
on another point of great importance, which I refer to in order 
to link these articles with the previous series, that neutrals should 
be allowed to carry on the coasting trade of Russia when at war. 
But, on the other hand, Russia conceded, by an explanatory 
article, signed in October, that a neutral might not carry colonial 
produce between a colony and the belligerent mother country. 
These principles were agreed to in order ‘ to place under a suffi- 
cient safeguard, the freedom of commerce and navigation of their 
subjects, in case one of them shal] be at war, whilst the other shall 
be neuter.’ 

The treaty excited great indignation in the country. Lord 
Grenville published his ‘ Lettefs of Sulpicius’ in the Porcupine, 
whose short existence was afterwards merged in the True Briton, 
but they were not very famous. 

Sweden and Denmark adhered to the convention in 1802, but 
renewed among themselves the engagements which they had 
abandoned in their new agreements with England. 


I have not analysed the position of Bonaparte at this period 
with so much minuteness for the mere pleasure of a friendly tilt 
at the historians ; but because they seem to have missed the true 
significance of the main principle advocated by the League of the 
Northern Powers, and to have misconstrued Bonaparte’s position 
in regard to it. With great deference, I think it truer to say that 
while the hands of the Northern Powers were writing perfervid 
Declarations, and making agreements which achieved nothing, the 
voice which, by independently proclaiming them so loudly, im- - 
parted to them a fictitious substance, was the voice of Bonaparte. 
Paul’s declamatory phrases were mere whispers compared 
with the tempest of words which surged from Bonaparte. But 
characteristically, through all his oratory, he seems to be showing 
Paul how much better he could draw the indictment. against 
England. In spite of the new-won laurel leaves he was not 
even a super on the boards of the Northern stage. He had been 
refused admittance to the company of players; and through all 
the bombast, and the phrases of mock adulation, he seems to be 
posing and strutting, super-like, outside the tent, showing how he, 
the great tragedian, would have played all the parts. 

The story of the Armed Neutralities, even though I have 
attempted to give no more than a sketch of it, has been long in 
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the telling; but it has made these points clear: that the desire 
of the Leagues was to get the maxim ‘free ships free goods’ 
adopted as a ‘ neutral right’ in order to protect from seizure by 
England sea-borne goods sold by the neutrals to her enemies : that 
this was a perversion of the original use of the maxim, which was 
essentially a ‘ carrier’s’ maxim, the Dutch considering it a con- 
cession to be granted as one side of a bargain, their alliance being 
the other : that the bitterness of the neutrals was due to the fact 

that they were themselves the carriers of goods they had sold to 
the enemy, and the English principle meant a diminution of the 

trade on which their national revenues depended : and that the 
virulence with which they were supported by the enemy was due, 

not merely to the loss of cargoes which prevented the development 

of his fighting strength, but also to the political motive, born of 
jealousy, the putting of this presumptuous island into its proper 
position of a second-rate Power. What the enemy could not 

achieve on the sea he hoped to accomplish by intrigue, and the 

irritation of the neutrals gave him a well-prepared field of action. 

It is not surprising that one important point was lost sight of : 

that by the rule of the Prize Court which allowed freight out of 

cargo to the ship-owner, England sought to redress the loss which 

an ‘innocent’ carrier would suffer. 

The lesson of the Armed Neutralities is therefore this long- 
forgotten one : that though commercial in its direct object, ‘ free 
ships free goods’ was developed into a political doctrine which 
aimed at the destruction of England’s power at sea, and her 
consequent disappearance from European politics. 

The enemy pervades the whole subject. Look at it from what 
aspect we will, we are always brought back to the same point : 
the maxim enables the neutral merchant to fulfil his contract of 
sale to the enemy, the enemy to have his purchases safely delivered 
by the neutral. Thus it is that neutral merchant and enemy 
customer alike are concerned in its universal adoption. In its 
conventional origin essentially a carrier’s privilege, owing to the 
supineness of the British Government a century’s endeavour to 
turn it into a vendor and purchaser’s right met with its crowning 
success at the Congress of Paris in 1856. 

Let it, however, be frankly admitted that if the case against 
England were such as it was so loudly asserted : if, having vast 
sea-power she had abused it, then the arming of a League of the 
neutrals to protect their commerce against her unjustifiable assaults 
would be more than legitimate. Such Leagues were not unknown 
in history. Twice in the seventeenth century, when Denmark 
imposed tolls for the Sound, Liibeck, Bremen, Hamburg, and 
the other Hanse Cities made a treaty with the Free and United 
Provinces and Sweden for the mutual defence of their commerce 
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and navigation in the Northern and Eastern Seas. They could 
justly say that their union was not intended to, and could not give 
offence to any one: much less could prejudice their friendship 
with the Emperor, or the Kings of France and Great Britain. 
They could rightly appeal to the Law of Nations, for it was 
clear beyond argument that Denmark claimed greater rights 
of control over the narrow waters than even her commanding 
position entitled her to. The result was the regulation of the 
tolls by treaty. ; 

These old Leagues formed, as Robert Ward says, ‘ by no means 
an incurious precedent’ for the First Armed Neutrality; and 
indeed the neutrals, from that day to this, have always sought to 
put their trade with the enemy on the same footing as trade among 
themselves, and to include the interference with the one as of 
the other within the same denomination, ‘ a violation of their right 
to free use of the sea.’ England, on her side, has never denied 
the existence of that right, but has invariably interfered when that 
right has been exercised to her prejudice, justifying interference 
on the ground that it was assisting the enemy. ‘The two lines of 
argument never met, for while England ignored the loss of profit 
to the neutrals, the neutrals persistently ignored the consequences 
to England of their assertion of the right. The supreme conse- 
quence was that, were the maxim admitted, England would be 
deprived in war of the benefit which sea-power gave her; and it 
was just this consequence which created the ‘common cause’ 
between enemy and neutral. The mere fact that it was possible 
for Gonaparte to proclaim the existence of such ‘ common cause ’ 
proved England’s case: because it admitted the substantial 
interest of the enemy in the neutral’s trade, and his eagerness 
demonstrated that the adoption of the maxim was vital to his 
success in his war against her. It is unnecessary to prove this 
by a hunt for hidden motives ; every outstanding fact bears witness 
to it : whether it be the secret memorandum of the astute M. de 
Vergennes, or the open prosecution of their plans by the American 
Commissioners, or the blatant rhetoric of Bonaparte. The pro- 
claimed motive of them all was the ‘humbling’ of the arrogance 
of England. 

The unfurling of the neutral flag, the assertion of its honour, 
and of the correlative, the ‘insult,’ was no more than a clever 
after-thought; the previous question, whether the neutral flag 
ought to have brought its ‘honour’ into the dispute, was 
ingenuously assumed. : 

And as for the ‘neutral code’ as it was called, as a code it was 
incomplete. It omitted to deal with two ‘rights’ claimed by 
belligerents which also seriously affected neutrals: of seizing 
neutral goods on enemy ships, specially asserted by France ; and 
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of proclaiming an embargo, asserted by all belligerents, which, 
in whatever form it is imposed, cannot fail to affect ships chartered 
for neutral ports or which have neutral goods on board. 

But I agree that now the shadow of the Declaration of Paris 
hangs over the whole subject. At every point, especially when the 
argument seems most unanswerable, there is the suggestion of the 
adversary—the question was discussed at the Congress of Paris, 
and then and there settled for evermore, England herself con- 
senting, that free ships do make free goods. Her conversion, 
says M. Drouyn de Lhuys, ‘fut salué avec joie par les neutres, 
comme |’aurore d’un jour de justice et de réparation’! Can we 
wonder at it! 

There is yet another story to tell, of 1854-56, of the details of 
which the historians are as silent, and the people as ignorant, 
as they are of the Armed Neutralities. In this story, as it will 
presently be told, we shall find the same wealth of inaccurate 
assertion, the same loud invocations of ‘ humanity,’ and, strangest 
of all, the old clichés of the Bonaparte press, furbished up for 
use, and ardently supported, strenuously maintained, by British 
politicians. ‘The neutrals right and England wrong,’ was the 
new text for this new race of British statesmen. 

For some mysterious reason, Sir William Molesworth was 
put up by the Government to defend the new doctrine,’ though 
Cockburn was Attorney-General. He made the astounding state- 
ment that the Armed Neutralities had attained their object! As 
a prelude to the study of the history of the Declaration of Paris, 
I have endeavoured to-demolish that fantasy, . 

The Armed Neutralities attain their object! Why, even the 
Continental System, offspring though it was of the Man of Genius 
and Destiny, with its wonderful organisation of the States -of 
Europe, failed before the power of England on the sea. 


F. T. Piacorr. 


> Tp 1854, in a debate raised by Mr. J. C. Phillimore after the maxim 
had been temporarily adopted at the outbreak of the Crimean War; in conse- 
quence of misgivings that after*the War it would be. as in fact it was, made 


perpetual. 
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